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ONE DOLLAR GETS NORMAL INSTRUCTOR THREE FULL YEARS #» @ FIFTY CENTS ONE YEAR 
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THE INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING COMPANY. DANSVILLE. N.Y 





Prepared for Examination 


I received my certificate in Drawing, for which aece 
a preparation for teachers’ examinations, and after fin 
Drawing examination. This speaks for itself of your work. Doyougivea ial course in Book- 
keeping? Ifso whatis the cost? Louise Wager, Chittenango, N. Y. [iss 
fed for another course. 


If one will thoroughly pursue the Course he can derive as much benefit as from a whole year ata 


Normal School. Minerva Powell, Hewett, Minn. 


f passed our coun- 
ty examination a 
few weeks ago and 
received ‘a three- 
years’ certificate, 
which I feel I owe 
rongety to the Nor- 
mal Course, which 
I had almost com- 

leted. Ihave been 

nefited in man 
ways and will al- 
ways recommend 
the Normal. Mary 
A. Emmond, Rock- 
jand, Mich. 


I have passed the 
examination here 
and made a First 
Class Certificate. 
Thanks to your 
Normal Course. It 
has been a wonder- 


I expect to take 
the Advanced Nor- 
mal Course this 
winter. W.T.Jew- 
ett, Smithland, Ky. 


Having pursued 
the Normal Course, 
I can rom tality 
say that it is muc 
better than I had 
conjectured, even 
better than a term 
at school. I made 
a better grade cer- 
tificate. I cannot 

raise the Course 

much. J. H. 
Blanchard, Corley, 
Ark. 

I have derived 
much benefit from 
the Normal Course 
and think thatitis 
better than a year 
in the High School, 
Amy D. Osborne, 
Pittsfield, N. H. 

The work is the 
best age B can 
buy. The Letters 
on Methods which 
accompany each 
week’s work are 
worth many times 
the cost of the 
course. The course 
helped me get a 
First Grade Certifi- 
cate. P. N. Kroker, 
Korn, Okla. Ty. 

Ihave improved 
through your care- 
ful work, to such 
an extent as to se- 


» curea ition in 


a graded school in 
a large town with 
the prospect very 
promising for pro- 
motion from $40 
per month to $65 
per month for an- 
otherterm. Ihave 
improved at least 
50 per cent during 
theterm. John B. 
ac ptaamametaaaned 
a. 


Almost any 
teacher can take 
the course while 
engaged in teach- 
ing and thus em- 
ploy his spare mo- 
ments which other- 
wise might be 
wasted. Minnie 
Bigler, Irwin, Iowa. 


The Articles on 
Teaching are just 
what a teacher 
needs to enable 
him to make a suc- 
cess of his profes- 
sion. Christine 
Malhiot, Avoca, 
La. 


I realize I have 
been highly profit- 
ed in pursuing the 
Normal Course. I 
feel that I am bet- 
ter prepared to in- 
struct the young. 
J. M. Bowles, 


Normal Course, 


t my thanks. - I took the Drawing Course 


hing the Course passed 97 


ager has since enrol= 





Secured Better Salary 
I passed our county examination a few weeks and received a four years’ certifi 
Lote imagely your Normal Odures, thétt had fu . M. Rol 





just completed. J binson, Shimston, Ww, Va. 

your Normal Course. Last term I got $30 per month, 

g $50 per month. John Timmons, Kersey, Pa. Sa ond 
I have now completed three courses of home instruction by devoting spare time, and will say 

they are worth many times the amount of money paid forthem, Oscar E. Olson,Cannon Falls, Minn, 






















ABOUT 
30,000 

STUDENTS 
ENROLLED 
SINCE ITS 


4 ORGANIZATION 


IN 1889 
a 





Dear Reader:- 
or do you wish to prepare for examination? 
your present position, or do you wish a better position at a better 
Have you time to leave home to attend school in order to 
prepare for examination, for .a better certificate, or for a better 
It is not necessary that you should leave home to | 
secure a better education, as we can give you a course of instruc- 


salary? 


position? 

















HI TI 
SCIENCES, BOOK-KEEPIN 
METHODS OF TEACHING. ETC. 








Dansville, NI 
Mar. 25, 1902. 


Did you successfully pass the last examination, 
Are you satisfied with 











tificate, 





tion at your own home, by mail, which will prepare you to pass your 


A CORPS OF COMPETENT 
INSTRUCTORS ano EXAMINERS. 





examinations, and thus enable you to secure a higher grade cer- 








and a better position at a better salary. 


If you are preparing or expecting to teach; are a young 





your needs. 
tenth the cost of a course at school. 


teacher not as fully prepared for your work as you should be; are 
prevented from having a better school and larger salary by lack 

of proper training; feel the need of a thorough review in certain 
studies and need a systematic method of going at it; desire to 
improve your education and have a little spare time to devote to 
reading and study; or, desire to secure a complete Business Edu- 
cation, send for our Catalog, as we have courses that will meet 

The cost of a course by mail with us is less than one- 








Read what our students who 


know whereof they speak, say, and let us hear from you. 


Yours for home instruction, 
AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE NORMAL, 


Box B Dansville, N. Y. 























Names of Courses 


The names of our principal Courses are : 


Advanced Normal Course, 


Students Course, 
Drawing Course, 
Penmanship 


Business Course, 
Bookkeeping Course, 
Shorthand Course, 


Commercial Law Course, 


Correspondence Course. 


Ts a period of 26 weeks ; the su 
1 Government, and Theory and 
Course is a 26 weeks’ course; the subjects 
Rhetoric, Literature, Physics, Theo: 


The Students Course, Drawi: p Course 
The other courses vary in length, but full information may be obtained by 





Description 


Course, and 


— 


and 












cate, which I fee}. 





By takin 
Normal Coutaaan 
is taught how to 
conduct recita. 
tions and pr 
most dears tt ane 

esirabl 
best e and 


The benefits 
beyond a doubt 
just what you 
promised and 
can notand do 


your advertise. 
ment that I haye 
found in pursuing 

‘our course. I can 

eartily recom- 
mend the work to 
mg one wish’ 
self - improvemen; 
I expect to take 
other courses from 

ou. F. L. Bing- 

m, Glen Iron, Pa, 
The work of the 
Normal Course hag 
been very compres 
hensive, thoroughy 
ly discussing seven 
of the most difficult 
branches to. be en- 
countered in 
teaching. A teach- 


better certificate 
and a higher sal- 
ary. He more 
thoroughly under. 
stands the subjects 
treated, and can 
teach them with 
better results. No 
progressive teacher 
can afford not to 
oe Fa Mt Couns 
ewton McClu 
Lile, W.Va. 
The Encyclo; 
dic Dictionay es 
are at hand—aec- 
cept my thanks. I 












‘am _ well pieased 


with your invalu- 
able course of 
study. I earned 
my course and the 
— a 
above by secu 
students for the 
C.N. Any bright 
— with an am- 
ition to succeed 
can secure a first- 
class education by 
pursuing your m 
courses, and can 
pay for same by se- 
curing other stu- 
dents to the A. C. 
N. Samuel T. Hails, 
Woodlawn, Ill. 
The advantages 
of the Advanced 
Normal Course are 
many. It docs not 
cost more than one 


. tenth as much as 


the same term at 
a high school, yet 
it is just as good, 
and it does not ne- 
cessitate leaving 
home. Albert A. 
on Beaulieu, 


I have learned 
this winter more 
than Ieverthought 
it possible to learn 
by means of home 
study, and I would 
recommend and 
advise the takin; 
of a correspond- 
ence course to apy 
and all who have 
any spare time at 
their disposal. 
Kate E. Weir, Shill- 
ibah, Wash. 

More benefit may 
be derived from 
the study of your 
Normal Course 
than by going to 
school for the same 
length of time, G. 
8. White, Tilman, 
Texas. 


of Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography, 
OT igo re Pinysical Geography 

ce) ra, , 
ce, and Psychology, being treat- 
ing accompany both the Normal and Advanced Normal Courses. 
weeks in length. 
sending 


for catsiogue. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


[TRUE STORIES OF GREAT AMERICANS 
Sent on approval 


WE WANT EVERY READER of this journal to see, examine and appreciate 
“True Stories of Great Americans,’”’ hence our offer to send these books to any 
subscriber who will sign and return to us the blank printed below, together with 
48c for expressage for cloth bound or 30c for paper bound set. 

TWO THINGS ARE INDICATED by our willingness to do this: (1) The fact 
that we have perfect confidence in our readers; (2) Our belief that all who ex- 
amine these books will become cheerful purchasers. 






















TRUE STORIES OF GREAT AMERICANS is the general title 
of a series of character sketches of twelve great statesmen whose ca- | TWENTY FOUR SHILLINGS ESTIMONIALS. We have an endless 
reers are the beacon ights of American history. Every schoolbo sea —— eS « (ae greene gine these 
knows their service to the government yet few are familiar wit itt 4, the highest’ educational eggs - magn 
their private lives. Their lives read like romance and the story of Bat train from publishing them for the reason 
° * : s -y at we wan ou orm your o 
their struggles, privations and devotion to duty can but be a new a ee we E. ~deBens F nn Re 
inspiration to every patriotic American. ' Ny 9 do so on the most favorable terms pos- 
he volumes are written in a popular style which will appeal & €. sible—without its costing you a cent un- 
alike to the youngandold. They are rp get poy pensen 4 less you are pleased with the books. 
history by biography. In connection with the life and stories o > | oats 
irri : CE. The price i lly low, 
each character is a full account of the great and stirring events in purposely mede so in order’ that Maree 
which he had a part. Their lives constitute a history of the United numbers might possess them. Im cloth 
States, and no one can read these fascinating stories without feeling Muaing ¢ 0.50 Pee set. In paper, with 
a national pride in a country which raised from the ear ag of a , . 
life, men who rank among the leading statesmen of the wor. %, = r. TRANSPORTATION te payable Py. tne 
e ° ° 24, .) purchaser: or clo und set; or 
Prides pm! yt The Series Comprises the Following Titles. coc inengre@ the paper bound. 
‘ ’ Aue’ 18.1775. 
Thomas Jefferson, Haward 8. Hilis, A. M., Author of “The People's Standard History of the ug 6.177 MToexamine these books?” if co’cut out 
ns ( j idpath, LL. D., Author of “Ridpath’s History of the U. 8.” etc. o examine these books s0 cut out 
pore tn bee John Clerk Musick’ Author of “The Columbian Historical Novels,” etc. order blank printed below, sign it and 











° 7 foward to us with transportation charges. 
- le x f 
— ane, eng | fend D.D., LL. D., Ex-Supt. of Public Instruction of Wis.; E First Paper Mo ey Sesued by the Cole Fhe books’ will than - eo re _ 
Benjamin I im, Frank Strong, Ph. D., Lecturer on United States History, Yale Unt. oO = i , by iu charges prepaid. 
John Adams, Samuel Willard, LL. D., Author of “Synopsis of Histoy,” ete. » AU. 16. 
Alexander Hamilton, Edward 8. Ellis, A. M., Author of “The People’s ab a teat WHEN YOU RECEIVE THE BOOKS 
Standard History of the U.8.” etc, as bec pee oS carefully examine them. If you are not 
Geo Washington, Eugene Parsons, Ph. D., Lecturer on American leased with them advise us within ten 
History, etc. ; ays, and we will immediately refund 
John Randolph, Richard Heath Dabney, M.A., Ph. D., Professor of the amount advanced for transportation 


9 
History, University of Virginia. and give you shipping instructions. If you 
Daniel Webster, Elizabeth yy Reed, A. M., Ex-Pres. Illinois Woman's are pleased (and we know you will be) you 
Press Association. are to pay for them within 30 days, either 





Clay, H. W. Caldwell, A. M., Ph. B., Professor of American by cash remittance or by securt sub- 

H Store’ University of Nebraska. . : scriptions to our \woaa NORMAL 

m coln, Robert Dickinson Sheppard, D. D., Professor of INSTRUCTOR and WORLD’S EVENTS) 
American and English History, Northwestern University. to the amount of $4.00 for the cloth binding, Chairused by Hancock 
RACs, te cc or $2.00 for the paper binding. while President of the 


The Illustrati hown on this page are a few of the many which 
embellish the pases of True Stories of Great Americans. 


SIZE. The volumes are 544x734 inches in size and the set contains 
about 1400 pages—an average of about 120 pages per volume. 

series tr regents metres wor ane Te 

Wrommbtiiietl neoiie , FIVE YEARS FOR $1.00---ONE YEAR 
the books for a permanent place in aes 30 CENTS==-are the special rates bein 
Page ge pat ge ant mag | made (from November 1st )on WORLD’ 

covers bein of heavy manila ma- po oy’ _ pom tg yg tions 

al and the back of cloth. For will pay for the clot un ition. 

on 3 ayy be oracles enna d Every teacher in the community should 

subscribe for both NORMAL INSTRUC- 

THE PAPER is the same in both TOR and WORLD’S EVENTS and 

every person, regardless of profession or 

station in life, should take WORLD'S 

EVENTS. Sample copies of both jour- 

nals, blanks, etc., sent to all interested 


THERE IS NOT A COMMUNITY where it Continental Congress 
would be impossible Carpenter's Hall 
to get the 
subscriptions in a 
few hours. 





editions, being heavy super-calen- 
dared stock of a g grade. : 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS give a life 
and zest to the books which could 
not otherwise have been attained. 





We give a few specimen illustra- persons, 
none sod -_ ge, merely to show’ 
ae ae ee bo YOU Wish THESE BOOKS? If s0 
o not hesi nd in order at once. SS) 
75 avzpoms need 20 introduc. The first ordéWing from each community House in which Jefferson wrote the 
their names.gives a certificate of Washington's Camp Chest, now in the have best chance on subscription plan. Declaration of Independence. 
character to the books themselves National Museum, Washington. 








FILL OUT, SIGN AND FORWARD AT ONCE, 
] INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., Dansvitte, N. Y. 


GENTLEMEN :—I wish to examine a set of True Stories of Great Americans in é 
‘ fy Cloth or Paper 


8 
binding. In accordance with your offer you may forward one set to my address given ion Immediately on 
receipt of books I agree to examine them, and if not pleased with them to notify you to that effect within ten 
days, it beirlg understood that you are to refund amount sent for transportation and give directions for returning. 
If pleased with the books / agree to pay for them within thirty days either by remitting $2.50 if cloth binding 
be ordered, or $1.25 if paper binding, or to send subscriptions for either NormMAL INSTRUCTOR or Wor.p’s 
Events, or both, to the amount of $4.00 if cloth binding be ordered, or $2.00 if paper binding, remitting the full 


























amount collected for such subscriptions. I enclose ......*cents to pay transportation. 
Date.......... ERR SSAA a claw 1901. Name i aaa a ae 
= : PA RR RE PES EY As Bi P.O. 
"ade in Uandon in 11268." Now D. oe eS aS * For transportation enclose 48c if anne be ordered; 80c for paper binding. = y, 














INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING COMPANY #& DANSVILLE, N.Y. 





































































































































































































































































































2 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 
DIRECTORY 2.203% Seis Beets: TEACHERS 
wwe ee Aids and Devices for 
ce Always Consult the ads on this page before ordering. Ihese Firms are ane eesoeceoes 
70 Fifth — 
he Pratt Teach Agency 
Tke Pratt Teachers’ Agency “0° "**New vor! GQNSENTRATE YOUR ENERGIES 
Recommends chem and freemen gzpdneten, spacial: ane other enohvera to to ogencs ee. 
Ss aren - 
eae aw A a To — that gy Ky roeng eg ee eng mea “a 
TEACHERS Wanted immedi- | § pays—an 8 well. s er oppor- B ii . 
SYRACUSE TEACHERS AGEN CY:: ately for Public and Private |{ tities to higher salaries. | Tt_enables, one to enjamin cy» 
Th [a you want & <a amen A placing opportunities for rap- 
NOAH LEONARD, Ph. D., Prop. 37 e Hier, Syracuse, N. ¥- | fi ia promotion within yourgrasp. Our mail course Frankdin 
i poe paver bagi pe om is er yg vend a aed 
and most quickly mastered. klet and Teach- 
CENTRAL TEACHERS BUREAU, {420 CHESTNUT ST. PHILADEPHIA, ers Fast nse ny S @ 
meapectes y = ong nny pa eer rocranrg er ys your wr atvine oe "very Feasonable conditions. If || PRACTICAL SCHOOL FOR SHORTHAND aid - 
from school officia oO y Pp ; Z 
interested. send stamp teday for particulars. Dep’t I, Maryville, Missouri. "Empty your purse into your head, and & Z 
N. Y. State Teachers Agency, Tarrytown, ; 9 ‘ » € 
| i} 4 Registration only $1.00. Write for circulars. Teachers . . no man can take it from you. ; 
For Schools Stud ind S 8 ica 0 ege A little money, and such time 
Teachers Wante and Colleges. can assist you in a position. Fourteen years y (Summer School. ) ‘ 2 on Bap > bendate uk Cau 
Emergency vacancies now. New plan. Gunsten | successful operation articulars for 2c. stamp. Medicine & will be 
Bureau of Education, Hancock, Maryland. | Moore & Russell, = «= Palestine, Texas. . Regular Graduating School—Co- k a at investment you cari 
a make, W. le 
CARDS (3.32512 222A | PLAYS, Rosy Seems, Qearaae Soomis [OMG | ridical Course -« year, mes. | J dends. We give the’ training ‘tha 
Sob GaEb Gor,ai Cound, WA i . Reward Cards. Big Catalog free. Pharmacy oy th raises salaries, wins promotion, quali- 4s 
LOGAN, DAILY &CO., 561 Wabash Ave., Chicago. ne Tete gr 8 ~ . hen for better work. 4.0is. Sax . om 
Nos. D Sessions are nto terms 0: . LCS. boo. 
PL AY eg mee ead ay Books, Oataleg N. C. Native Gems Besutital collection of 10 spec- in 8 months each. Credit, for time meke it easy for busy people to 
free. T. SDENISOR, Pub. »Dept.58, Chicago imens, sent postpaid to any ad- Ss and work completea. 
dress, only $1.00. Address Geo. A. Gash, Tryon, N.C. | SUMIMer | Hem AN H. BROWN, Ii. D LEARN BY MAIL. 
Stationery and Jewelry of all kinds, and prices ; at ident Coitege 133-184 Washe oe 
Send 10c. for arge Box 0 mples, and Ca ogue, to do copying at home. 9 ‘ t. urses in Mechanical, Stea: 
for Agents. Marshal Novelty Co., Marshall, Mich. WRITERS WANTED Art Institute, Lima, O. Chicago. ington B! aoe gee ‘Mining ing Telegraph, 
vil an in: meert. 
AS SUPPLIMENTARY READING 6th and 7th Books Moses, Silent Shan aaa Beanie Psine ring 5 
POETIC MUSINGS Friend, Albertus Magnus, Long Lost a 4 °3 
TRY ssssssentectGRit wa | MMMM tices Aes toasts MB USTC LESSONS BY MAIL| feasts suext aa ore 
erence in in history —- 25 tn each, Ag- Art, Catalogue 2c. “Bight Singing,” “Musical T' ees 
5.8 HOSSLER ra s ” _— . aon Mich, | Uuion Book Co., Dept. N I, Harrisburg, Pa. ry,” “Transposition,” ‘(Harmony and ton raphy; lrenchimay seit 
: : - Ea ti Ea i Ea i 1.00 position, o biaareg — it plone nmap Nord —_ | dea 3 Germans Spanish 
“P| ucation — Education — ucation cost you nothing to get “ur circulars. achers rench. rite for ci 4 
Bound in@ne’ Shame rhind Grade Cortifi after Kindergarten. Wherewithal Book Method | J and beginners delighted and enthusiastic. Let us ing subject that for olroular, mention- 
cates, 189!-1900, 7 yrs., 14 complete Examinations | '© pe pvt ¢ AU no out etaedin tedene eee convince you. ‘Don’t be a Clam.’ INTERNATI 
50 cts. postpaid. 0. L. Strickland, Palatka, Fla. et nag proc ong ro ecg heay og B tate dis! I The Morgan Correspondence School of Music, eg eg saa oo.ng eng ScHodLs, 
Wherewithal Book Co.,39-41 N. FrontSt. Phila,Pa Dept. N.1., 18 W. 19th St., New York. C oP 
$20 per month in addition to your salary 
can easily be made by acting as my correspondent : 
and using your spare time in accordance with my CLASS PINS ©! with one SHORTHAND ager prrspady roles 
new A. nov nt Scchool Supplies ana acto anced ‘ol, ‘08, 08, enameled in peeon, no ating, commaeiirs yore mane \s 
* one ortwo colors, sterling silver, 25c. eads the world in shorthand. Free lesson; tex 
Furniture N 177-179 Monroe St. Chicago, Ill. — > 508 yay eed iced, roc. a) i aor. Write H. M. Pernin, Author, 
a . pins or bad, es made forany class 
THE outing of your life. Come to the Thousand rciety a etonabie ee send des ign and class . classcolorsforese | Engineers, Firemen, Machinists and’ Electricians 
Island Summer School of Art. Painting,Draw- | timates. Catalog n oe Rochester, N.Y. | send for 40-page pamphlet containing Questions ask- For the next thirty days tuition is of- 
ing, Pyrography etc. Best instruction only $5 ed by Examining Board of Engineers to obtain En- istel date talioal free nihoo & 
month. Catalogue. gineers license. Address, GEO. A. ZELLER, wii e following courses : Illus ing, 
ai blisher, Room 319, 188. 4th St., St. Louis, Mo. Ad-Writing, Journalism, Reading, 
ectric Light Color Pearls. Anyone can paint mag- D | CTl0 N ARY Bookkeeping and Stenography, to hey rec- 
nificently Photos, Engravings, Lantern Slides, ommended students until a on has 
Decorations. Money in it, ace Mesa G. Mar- For 18 Cent Shorthand by Mail. been secured, paying at least n dollars 
SEAR Dags. BCs Veneers Ave., Sees wid eats ae complete home course. Mn e and first per week. — 
ora etegea aero Felines GOHAN COE |W oe peas cil = 
If you know where School Supplies, Appara- A’ WONDERFUL OFFER LEGE Williamsport, Pa. CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, B 
ill be hased, write to E. 
a Pty a cones aa Chicag tg ok In addition soipeins 0 apniphete and accurate This Coupon is Good for 25 Cents. For Scranton, Pa. 
’ , Dictionary this volume contains weights and | | os "cents with coupon, I will mail you 100 one le 
Pays Liberally for Information. easures, interest table8, discount, curiosities, [|| month or ten month report Biagular price 
world's fairs, history of colonies, postal informa- 50c. This liberal proposition is made in order to Ar 
—_ ee mong nd toa ts oONTS ie! introduce the cords, - W. A. Rowles, Dept. pills w 
A 
ll e al new catalogue “D & E.” e » Dep’ les ica, IN. ONE H U N D RE D a music teacher by using the Birdsall Helps. “a wi 
never thought I could teach music until my at- 
S ' Surtine tondien. was gelled te the Birdsall ET Now | : poo 
8s th nd it easy make my pupils understan 
Cards Booklets OuvenIr choic- S \ Ss I | ‘MA | IC ons yh as al Laem “f difficult parts of the music lesson.” —Alice Baske 
t and iesiasien: Send mA new catalogue “A” ’ sos septa a penteon ait a ee) ao = my mtg ed — utile ene 
cote ° music packet exp g bot eory ani 
PupilCooperationin SchoolGovernment Simplex Printer, Nowash- | ony. Alsocircuarsexplalning new methogso Bm 
") To illustrate ing. Paw waiting of paper ; illustration. S. H. B ‘ort Collins, Colo. Robin 
Blackboard Stencils sz: "yaaa |g Silene psa thoyathagpee sels: of work, Agents wanted: " ae 
‘or eve 
devised by Prof. Ray, John Crerar Thoroughly ‘trains you! 
day. 1,000 different kinds, Perfect designs. Se < 4, School, Chicago, he in the last LAWTON & Co., so ees ‘street, Ohivago, ASTM AN men an ~ Aeeniny for bu =. Bre} 
for complete catalogue. ears been ado,ted for over Poughkeepsie’ N.Y, ness obtains situations. THE 
Arde a #06 00 pups lesand sample pin. | { SalariedSal ted for Vacation Season map, Eapsmnian, Meena =. 
Z& booklet of rules and sample p a) lesmen wan r Vacation person. penses low. For Cata psloane Th 
MARCH BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, ~ OHA CRERAR CITIZEN PIN CO.. 1280 | | 1.Wish to employ at least five salesmen in every C. C. GAINES, President, Corbet 
%é Nap t4 &® rad State to represent me in the sale of school goods#| Box 763 = - Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. is Ida | 
208, 210, 212, Wright Ave., Lebanon, O. AL W. Adams St,, Chicago, III. of acknowledged educational value and the use of ent Ki 
which has approval of a! ucators. Applican 
will please submit references and answer all the wd ne Wanted Ge see See [ane 
; Gilesing qnestions, phen mnetie a if ve A. hand and Spanish send stamp to Prof. Clot 
ve . ey Rowles, School Furniture and Supplies, J.C. Steiner, Lexington, Ky. A sing! 
WANTED TEACHERS To write for Special Terms on the Whitney Fountain] 177-179 Monroe Street. Chicago, nn” 20thCent. Edit.“Isaac Pitman’s WIL! 
Pens. Sold and guaranteed at $1.00 and $1.50. i. W. Whitney, 236 Superior St., Cleveland, O. SHORTHAN Shorthand Instructor.’*Con- 
taining many improvements, 
LAKESIDE CLASSICS. a DY 
in 
No. 45 Evangeline complete containingsketchof| No. 41 The Snow Image, Hawthorne, 48 pages, j FOR SALE cy of 00 central ne prac Po Do Y 
Longfellow,with historical introduction, notes,series | price 5cents, containing introduction, and a series ed z attendance price Then ‘u 
of questions and topical outline; price 10 cents. of questions, . a ye son ah — “4 a davess ‘Business best Ih 
coat t Tho Deserted Village tance of stdes cic pee Pee Olen Rte Be College? Care Normal Instructor, Dansville, Ne ¥ Sunday 
4) 
No. 39 Enoch Arden, Tennyson, 4 42 pages, price No. 43 Pied Piper of Hamelinand other Poems, a a Am WN — hea task “a first A Trial Month Free is stam 
cents, conta. ama on and a series of stu es. rid rowning, 48 pages, price 5 ce! in the hearts ofall who love the smooth, easy ri . ‘ Spring 
les postpaid on receipt rice. Send for catalogu f. ¥ 
writing pencil, which will keep its point and § | qe st, Louis Watchmaking School, 2308 Locust St. j * q Sean 
AINSWORTH & Co MPA NY, 378-3 s° abash Ave., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. stab tebe dhawbeatad oveey thekind aiinite, ot Louis, Mo.. will age ing Dy 00 e es . 
Samples will be sent to any teacher that men- poateom nee : ‘of charge, the ee soos 2 ts. in all 
Ask your Stationer for.... tions this publication and sends 16c. in stamps. Parts of the country. rite for fp be 
be redueex 
ESTERBROOK’S VERTICAL WRITERS. co galas eee is, ae LEAI 
3 From hand or originals,5 to 100 copies ‘ 
Jersey City New Jersey. f|cisctisrsiniettenRORer"y” fi"ee cane EEA 
| The Best Out THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., , heed |e a Beda ee curling ebro 
Nos. 556, 570, 621. 26 John St., New York. Bie Glens ‘Heat iene HOM on 
i 
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LEARN wwe we See 
= 4 Big Help in Your Present Position - * ~~ 

TO W RITE Pc Helps You toa Peas =~ ey 
rp e Titers are earning from $1500 to $10,000 
ADVERTISEMENTS ayear. Youngest and best calling in business 
world to 3% Bright future. Good demand. Taught Successfully by 
Mail. Edw.T. Page andSam’tA. Davis, founders original schooladver. 
tising,soleinstructors. Employersof Ad. Writers areconstantly looking 


to our institution for available talent. 64 pages of particulars mailed 
PAGE DAVIS CO., Suite §§ 167 Adams St., CHICAGO, 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 





FOLK LORE READERS 











LEGENDS OF THE 
SPRINGTIME 
By B. HOYT 


Large type. Boards, 30 cents ; 
Cloth, 40 cents. 


Six well known legends make up this 
little book, each giving a special version 
of the coming of springtime: ‘‘The 
Story of the Sleeping Beauty’’ (English 
version), ‘The Story of Siegfried and 
Brunhilde” (German version), ‘‘Iduna 
and the Apples’’ (Norse), ‘‘The Story of 
Baldur’’ (Norse legend), ‘‘How the Sum- 
mer Came”’ (legend of the North Ameri- 
can Indians), and ‘‘Story of Proserpine’ 


(Greek legend). 
“eo 


IN MYTHLAND 


By M. HELEN BECKWITH 
Florence Kindergarten, Mass. 


Vol. I. Large Type. Fully Illustrated. 
Boards, 30 cents ; Cloth 40 cents. 


Supt. J, W. Babcock, Dunkirk, N. Y. 

“T am pleased to acknowledge the 
receipt of acopy of ‘In Mythland,’ by 
Miss Beckwith. I have always believed 
in the adaptation of Greek and Roman 
myths for young pupils. It tends to 
develop a taste for the best classic liter- 
ature when achild becomes more mature. 
When the phraseology of the myth is 
suited to the young pupil, as Miss Beck- 
with has done, there will be no trouble in 
making such books popular and useful.” 

gax-Vol. II. of ‘In Mythland’’ will be 
ready March 15. 











WORLD HISTORY IN 


MYTH AND LEGEND 
By M. L. P, CHADWICK 
Illus. Cloth, 40 cents. 


In the ‘‘World History in Myth and 
Legend,” by Mara L. Pratt Chadwick, 
the early history of the world and its 
people is here touched upon in such a 
way as to contrast myth and legend with 
revelation. The Bible story shows the 
drift of the early myths as they were 
handed down, from generation to gener- 
ation, by the people of the different na- 
tions. 

The book will bean interesting one for 
supplementary reading for pupils who 
are old enough to take in what is con- 
templated in the mythology and legends 
here given. It is well written and is 
beautifully gotten up. 

L. O. Foosz, 
. City Supt., Harrisburg, Pa. 


eo 


STORIES OF THE 
RED CHILDREN 


By DOROTHY BROOKS 


Large Type. Illustrated. Boards, 30 cts. ; 
Cloth, 40 cents. 

Wind, stars, rain, snow, rainbows, and 
the whole phenomena of nature are 
woven into charming stories which will 
feed the imagination without injuring 
the children. The book is illustrated by 
twenty-three striking pictures vivid with 
Indian life and activities 





STORY OF HIAWATHA 
For Young Readers 
Colored Illustrations. Boards, 30 cents. 
This story differs from the usual pre- 
sentation of Hiawatha in its combina- 
tione of prose narrative and the original 
poem. The result isa happy adaptation 
for young children. The narrative form 
prepares for a better understanding of 
the rythmic lines and prevents any 
weariness from the monotony of the long 
poem. The book is rich in illustration 
—there is hardly a page without its ac- 
companying picture. There are many 
full-page illustrations, several in rich 
color, and all are remarkably clear,strik- 
ing and expressive. 


ao 


THE WATER BABIES 


For Youngest Readers 
By CORA R. WOODWARD 


Large Type. Illus. Boards, 30 cts. ; 
Cloth, 40 cts. 

The editor of this little book has made 
it possible for even the wee folks to be- 
come familiar with a classic and the 
teacher who has not already learned the 
fact by experiment, will soon find that 
her little ones are quite as capable of 
appreciating the story as their older 
brothers and sisters. The volume con- 
tains most of the illustrations found in 
the larger editions, but the type is very 
large. The publishersare very sure that 
no primary teacher will be able to find a 
more delightful supplementary reader for 
her small students. 
































Just what Thousands of Teachers have been Looking for—Entirely New, Up to Date 


AUGSBURG’S DRAWING 


Books I. and II. Now Ready. Book III. in Press. 


Book I. is a teacher’s hand book, showing simple and effective methods of teaching drawing, including 
color work, in the first, second and third grades. 
Book II. is a regular text book, containing the essentials of Free Hand Drawing. It may be placed in 
~ the hands of the pupils of the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades, and used the same as a text 
book in arithmetic or other subjects. It may also be used in connection with a system of copy or blank 
books or drawing pads. 
Book III. contains short, yet complete courses in Brush Drawing, Wash Drawing, Water Color Draw- 
ing, Pen Drawing, the drawing of the Human Head and Figure, Decorative Design and Constructive 





Drawing. 
One is not going too far in calling this the most helpful help in print on the subject of school drawing.— 
WALTER J. KENYON. ° , . 
Vols. I. and II. Cloth, Price, 75 Cents Each. Vol. III. in Press. iy * 
— 











Educational Publishing Company, 50 sone sree, Boston 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 














[ LIBRARY BOOKS 


Below we give a partial list of books carried by us and which are suited 
to school libraries. Our catalogue lists about 1,500 titles, including the 
Home Library Series (200titles), Red Library Series (100 titles), Juvenile 
Series (26 titles), Little Men and Little Women Series (57 titles), Wellesley 
Series oo Girls (30 titles), Fireside Series for Girls (34 titles), Young Pat.iot 
Series (11 titles), Alger Series (37 titles), Henty Series in two grades (40 
titles). Library Series History and Biography (42 titles), Two-Volume Sets 
(22 Sets), Five-Volume Sets (20 Sets), Miscel aneous Sets of Various Auth- 
ors, Roosevelt’s Works (14 Volume Set), True Stories of Great Americans, 


., tC. 
ori you do not find what you need in Series listed below, send for cata- 
ue. Prices average from 15 to 25 per cent. lower than are charged by 
others for books of same quality. 























° 189 Tanglewood Tales, Hawthorne 
Standard Series 190 Tea Ni hts in a Bar ‘Room ,»Arthur 
ree Men in a , Jerome 
Comprises following Titles, 192 Through the Looking Glass. 
——— Well made | 193 Treasure Island, Stevenson 
; s andamarvel | 194 Twice-Told Tales, Hawthorne 
ofcheapness | 195 Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Stowe 
Well printed | 196 Vicar of Wakefield, Goldsmith 
ona medium | 197 Water Babies, Kingsley 
e of pa- | 198 Whittier’s Poems. 
rand neat- | 199 Willy Reilly, Carleton 
bound in | 200 Wonder Book, Hawthorne 
cloth, assort- | Publisher's price per volume 35c. 
ed colors, | Our price per dozen,$1.38—11}<c. each. 
= new ar- | 50 or more titles lic. each. 
A ote Gy, ; | Transportation is payable by pur- 
in. in size chaser. One ——_ copy for ex- 
and average amination, will be sent at dozen rates 
nearly 400 if 6c. be added for mailing. 
es page “4 B ng r Always Order by Number. 
— ° : True Stories of Great Americans 
Never before was sO much good read- 
, in @ substantial form, Sfrered for | ®20uld be included in every order. 
80 little money. 
101 Adventures of aBrownie, Mullock ™ 
102 Aesop's Fables, use The Cornell Series 
‘ Uniform .Cloth 


104 Auld Licht Idylis, Barrie 








105 Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, . " 
1(6 Bacon’s Essay sea 0 Gilt 
107 Black Beauty, Sewell ops. 














108 Blithedale Romance, Hawthorne Comprising 100 

109 Book of Golden Deeds, Yonge titles of Standard 

110 Bracebridge Hall, Irving Works. Printed 

lil arowaing. Robert, 2 from large type on 

. cane’s . ee good paper and 
im. ace, on 

114 Cricket on the Hearth, Dickens gt image 


115 Crown of Wild Olive, Ruskin aoe 
116 Dream Life, Marvel % 
This series is pub- 


117 Drummond's Addresses. 





118 Essays en Mankind a : 
119 Ethics of the Dust, Rus same house asthe 
120 Evangeline, Longfellow HoME LIBRARY 
121 Faust, Goethe SERIEs.”’ In list- 
ing the two series 


122 Flower Fables, Alcott 
123 Girl in Ten Thousand, Meade 


124 Good Luck, Meade 

125 Grandfather’s Chair, Hawthorne 
126 Heroesand Hero Worship, Carlyle 
127 Hiawatha, Longfellow 

128 Holy Living, Jeremy Taylor 

129 Holy Dying, Jeremy Taylor 

130 House of the Seven Gables 

131 Idle Thoughts of an Idle Feilow, 


all duplicates 
have been elimin- 
ated. Though 


i] 
low in price they are thoroughly well 
rinted on good. paper and are well 
und, They offer unusual value, 
201 All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
202 Among the Ostrich Hunters. 
203 Around the World in the Yacht 


182 Imitation of Christ, T. a Kempis Sunbeam, Mrs. Brassey 

133 In His S' » Sheldon | 204 Arundel Motto, Mary Cecil Hay 
134 In Memoriam, Tennyson : 205 Autobiography of Franklin. 

135 John Halifax, Muloc 206 Barrack Room Ballads, Kipling 
186 Lady of the Lake, Scott 207 Bondman, Caine 

137 Lalla Rookh, Moore 208 By Order of the King, Hugo 


209 California and Oregon Trail. 

210 Cast up by the Sea, 

211 Character, Smiles 

212 Chevalier de liaison Rouge, 
213 Confessions of an Opium Eater. 
214 Conquest of Granada, Irving 

215 Cosmopolis, Bourget 

216 Countess de Charney, Dumas 
217 Cranford, Mrs. Gaskell 


138 Lamb’s Essays of Elia. 

139 Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare 
140 Lang’s Green Fairy Book. 

141 Lang’s Red Fairy Ik. 

142 Lang’s Blue Fairy Book. 

143 Lang’s Yellow Fairy Book. 

144 Lays ot Ancient Rome, Macaulay 
145 Lays of Scottish Cavaliers, Ay- 








oun 
146 Light of Asia, Arnold 218 ee oro of an Empress, The 
150 giellow’s Poems. 219 David Copperfield, Dickens 
151 Lowell’s Poems. 220 Dora Deane, Holmes 
152 Lucile, Owen Meredith 221 Dr. Jekylland Fir. Hyde. 
153 Man in Black, Weyman 222 Duty, Smiles 
154 Marmion, Scott 223 800 Leagues on the Amazon. 
155 Modern Pain rs, Ruskin 224 Emerson’s Essays, 
Mornings in Florence, Ruskin 225 Esther, Carey 
158 Paradise Lost, Milton 226 Famous Warriors. 
159 lise Regained, Milton 227 15 Decisive Battles of the World. 


228 First Violin, Fothergill 


161 P tory Brooks Add. 229 Fort =k | ve Guar ‘dsmen Dum: 
resses. as 
62 Dna? y' i] 





1 s. 230 Frederick the Great and His 
163 Prince of the House of David. Court. 

164 Princess, Tennyson Gold Elsie, Marlitt 

165 Prue 1, Curtis Green Mountain Boys, The 

166 Queen of the Air, Ruskin Grimm’s Household Tales, 





Grimm’s Popular Tales. 
louse of the Wolf, Weyman 
Hunchback of Notre Dame, Hugo 


167 Rab and His Friends, Brown 
168 Representative Men, Emerson 
169 Rovertes of a Bachelor, Marvel 


SERSRReee 





170 Rollo in Geneva, Abbott Hypatia, Kingsley 
171 Rollo in Holland, Abbott in the Schillingscourt, Marlitt 
i Reno t Naples "oboe Re ny ale 
i JOS! aa, Ts 
174 Rollo in Paris, Abbott 211 Kidnapped, Stevenson 





242 Knickerbocker’s History of New 
oO D, 
243 Lady with the Rubies, Marlitt 


175 Rollo in Rome, Ab 
176 Rollo in 8 ott 














? 

78 Rollo on the Atlantic, Abbott 244 Light That Failed, The Kipling 
Rollo on the Rhine, Abbott 245 Lorna Doone, Blackmore 
Romeo Juliet, 8h 246 Macaulay’s Essays, (Selected) 

182 Scarlet Letter, Hawthorne 247 Man in the Iron Mask, Dumas 
183 Sesame and Lilies, Ruskin 248 Marguerite de Valois, Dumas 
14 Ships that Pass in the Night. 249 Mary St. John, Carey 
4 Sketch . Irving 250 of Ballantrae, The 
io Stickit Minister, Crockett 261 Masterman Ready, Marrayat 
s of an African Farm. 252 Meadow Brook, Holmes 
188 in Scarlet, Doyle 258 flemoirs of a Physician, Dumas 








lished by the |. 





254 Merle’s Crusade, Carey 

255 Michael Strogoff, Verne 

256 Mr. [idshipman, Easy. 

257 Moonstone, ‘ihe, Collins 

258 Mopsa the Fairy, Ingelow 
259 [lysterious Island, The, Verne 
260 N yy pea Hngo 

201 Not Like Other Girls, Care 

262 Old [yddieton’s Money, Hay 
268 Only the Governess, Carey 
264 Our Bessie, Carey 

255 Pair of Blue Eyes, A, Hardy 
266 Pathfinder, The, Cooper 

267 1 age Pro s, Bunyan 
268 Pillar of Fire, The, Ineraham 
2.9 Pride and Prejudice, Austen 
270 Princess of the [oor, Marlitt 
271 Sucsn Hortense, Muhlbach 





272 Queenie’s Whim, Carey 

273 Schonberg—Cotta Family. 

274 Sartor Resartus, Car yle 

275 Second Wife, The, Marlltt 

276 Self-Help, Smiles 

277 Sense and Sensibility, Austen 

278 Sign of the Four, The, Doyle 

279 Silence of Dean Maitland, Grey 

280 Six to Sixteen, Ewing 

281 Spy: The, Cooper 

232 Taking the Bastile, Dumas 

283 Tales of a Traveller, Irving 

284 Ten Years Later, Dumas 

285 Terrible Temptation, A, Reade 

286 Three Guardsmen, Dumas 

287 Thrift, Smiles 

288 Toilers of the Sea, Hugo 

289 Travels in Iceland, Kneeland 

290 Twenty Years After, Dumas 

291 Two Years Before the last, Dana 

292 Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Stowe 

293 We and the World, Ewing 

294 Wee Wifie, N. Carey 

295 We Two, Kana Lyall 

296 When a flan’s Single, Barrie 

297 Window in Thrums, Barrie 

298 Wing and Wing, Cooper 

299 Won by Waiting, Edna Lyall 

300 Wreck of the Grosvenor, The 

Publisher’s price  $.75 

Our oye per dozen 2.75—23c. each 

Any 50 for 11.00—22ce. each 
rtation is payable by pur- 

chaser. Onespecimen copy, for ex- 

amination, will be sent at dozen rates 

if 12 cents extra be added for mailing. 


Always Order by Number. 


TheSt.Nicholas 
Series for Boys 
and Girls. 





25 Volumes. 
Ornamental 
Cloth, 

i Profusely 


@ lilustrated. 







athe writings 
mOfa large 
num ber of 
eapey 
m@thors and 
many ofthem 





themselves; sunny and thorough! 

wholesome, profusely illustrated, 

and are particularly 1 to sup- 

Be attractive reading for boys and 

rls. 

851 Ali Baba, and the Forty Thieves. 

852 Brownies, The, Ewing 

853 Captain Rudder’s Voyage. Story 
arch for the Golden Fountain 

854 Children’s Hour, The, Molesworth 

855 Christie’s Old Organ; or Home, 

Sweet Home, Mrs. Walton 

856 Dog of Flanders, A. A Christmas 


Story. 
857 ous Little Mischiefs, Mulholland 
858 rT of the Shark, The, 


arTO: 
&59 Jessica’s First Prayer. 
860 ring of the Golden River, Ruskin 
861 of the Huggermuggers, The. 

A Giant Story. 

862 Little Old Portrait, Molesworth 
863 Lob-Lie-By-the-Fire, Ewing 
864 Mary Jane Papers, The For girls 
865 Miss Toosey’s [lission, 
866 Naughty Miss Bunny. 
867 Nurnberg Stove, The. 
868 Nurse Heatherdale’s Story. 
869 Pen’s Venture. A Story for Girls 
870 Peter and Tom; Two Unlikely 


Heroes. 

871 Playmates, Meade 

872 Rudy and Babette, Andersen 

873 Thirteen Little Black Pigs. 

874 Troubles of Tatters, The. 

875 Whispering Winds, The, and the 
Tales that They Told. 


Publisher’s price per volume 75c. 


Our seg Vy dozen, $2.76—23c. each 
Full list (25 titles) for 5.50—22c. each 


Transportation payable by pur- 
chaser. One specimen copy. extra, will 
be sent at dozen rates if 12c. be sent 

mailing. 








for 





The Harvard Series 
of Poets. 
Comprising 50 
titles, including 
all the popular 
English and 
American 
Poetse Printed 














i#handsome cioth | 
binding. 
12mo, 


751 Arnold (Matthew) 
752 Browning (Mrs.) 
753 Browning (Robert) . 
754 Bryant 
755 Burns 
756 Byron 
757 Carey (Alice and Phebe) 
758 Coleridge 
759 Courtship of [Miles Standish 
760 Dente (Carey with Notes) 

Elio 


762 Emerson (Biog’] Introduction) 
763 Evangeline (Notes) 

764 Faust (Swanwick) 

765 Favorite Poems 

766 Golden Treasury (Palgrave) 

767 Goldsmith (Biog’] Introduction) 
768 Gray (with Notes) 

769 Hemans, [Irs. (with Notes) 

770 Hiawatha (with Notes) 

771 Holmes (Biog’! Introduction ) 


772 Hood 
773 Miad, The (Pope) 
774 Jean Ingelow 


775 Keats 

76 Kipling (Biog’] Introduction) 

77 Lady of the Lake (with Notes) 

78 Lalla Rookh (with Notes) 

779 Lay of the Last [linstrel (Notes) 
780 Light of Asia 

781 Longfellow (Biog’! Introduction) 
782 Lowell (Biog’] Introduction) 

783 Lucile 

784 [Macaulay 

785 Marmion (with Notes) 

786 Milton 

787 Moore (with Notes) 

788 Odyssey, The (Pope) 

709 Paradise Lost 

700 Poe (with Memoir) 

791 Pope (with Notes) 

792 Procter 

793 Rossetti 

794 Rubaiyat (Fitzgerald) 

795 Scott (with Notes) 

796 Shelley 

797 Swinburne 

798 Tennyson 

799 Whittier (Biog’] Introduction) 
800 Wordsworth (with Notes) 
Publisher’s price per volume $1.00 
Our price = dozen $3.84—32c. each 
Any 25 titles 7.75—8l1c. each 


Transportation payable by pur- 
chaser. One copy, for examination, 
will be sent at dozen rates 1f 12 cents 
extra be added for mailing. 

Always Order by Nnmber. 

True Stories of Great Americans 
should be included in every order. 
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Binding. Ex- | 
tralliustrated | 


WW TRANS Thisseriesot | 
cnr A 5? historical stor- | 
wy 

a Fes 

AM. || or incidents of 
HL Wal the Revolu- 
ei tionary War, 

scenes where~- 

in boys are 

prominent 

tiilie=3 Characters be- 











’ 
with careful fidelity to picturing the 
home-life during Colonial days, and | 
accurate in every particular wherein | 
mention is made of movement of 
troops, or the doings of noted citizens. 
The purpose is to elaborate those ad- | 
ventures to which but little space is | 
usually given by historians. 


888 Brave Defense, A, Chipman 


889 Corporal Lige’s Recruit, Otis 
890 Cruise with Paul Jones, A, Otis | 
891 To Otis | 


in, the Jerse wat A 

892 On the Kentucky Frontier, Otis 
893 Sarah Dillard’s Ride, Otis 
894 Traitor’s Escape, A, Otis 





895 Tory Plot, A, Otis 

896 With the Regulators, Otis 

897 With the Swamp Fox, Utis 

898 Young [linuteman, The, Chipman 
Publishers’s Price $1.00 
Our Price, per half-dozen, $2.52, 42c. 


each. 
The entire Series (11 titles) $4.40, 
40c. each. 

Transportation payable by purchas- 
er, Onespecimen copy will be sent 
at half-dozen rates if 142. be added for 


One Syllable Books. 











}| Ornamen- 
tal 

Cloth 
Binding, 


Profusely 





illus- 
trated. 
12 Titles. 


NOSNISOY ANNA SSIMS 


876 AEsop Fables. 

77 Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 
878 Bible Heroes. 
879 Grimm's Fairy Tales, 
880 Gulliver's T vels. 

881 Life of Christ. 

882 Lives of the Presidents, 


| 883 Pilgrim’s P 38. 


884 Reynard the Fox. 

885 Robinson Crusoe. 

886 Sanford and [ierton, 

887 Swiss Family Robinson. 


All of the above stories are retold in 
words of one syllable making them 
delightful reading for children. 


Publisher’s price 50c. 
Our price per dozen, $2.76—28c. each. 


Transportation payable by pur. 
cbaser. One’specimen copy will be 
sent at dozen rates if 8c. be added for 


mailing. 
Always Order by Number. 


The Mother Goose 
. Series. 
17 Titles 
Cloth 
Binding 
illuminated 
Covers. 
A Series of 
Profusely 
Illustrated 
Books 
for 
Children. 
Net 176. 





WW Rca 
|, SS 


940 pees and the Wondertul 


mp. 
941 Animal Stories for Little People 
942 Beauty and the Beast. 
948 Bird Stories for Little People 
944 Cinderella. 
945 Goody Two-Shoes 
946 House that Jack Built, The 
947 Jack and the Beanstalk. 
9418 Jack the Giant Killer. 
949 Little Red Riding Hood 
950 Mother Goose’s Rhymes 
951 Mother Hubbard’s Melodies 
952 Patty and Her Pitcher 
953 Peter and His Goose 
954 Puss in Boots 
955 Sleeping Beauty, The 
956 Who Killed Cock Robin 
In most of the above the title of 
the book is that of the a sto 
other short stories bein, ded 
make the books uniform in size. 
Publisher’s price $ .50 
Our wet ge dozen 2.76—23c. each 
For the (17 titles) 3.74—22c. each 
Transportation payable by pur- 
chosen. Ome specimen copy sent at a 
dozen ratesif 8c. be added for mailing. 
Always Order by Number. 
True Stories of Great An 
should be included in every order. 





DANSVILLE, 





INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO. 


NEW YORK. 














6 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


EDUCATION FREE. THE ING 
PIANO 


Any youns man or young woman desiring a com- 
Save from $100 to $200 


mercial education in any business college in the 
We make the WING PIANO and sell it ourselves. It goes 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 








The University of Chicago has established 
a chair of ‘‘colonial politics, history and com- 
merce.’’ Professor Alleyn Ireland is to oc- 
cupy the chair. He will go to the Orient to 
study existing conditions at first hand, pre- 
paratory to beginning his professional work. 
The course is especially designed for the 
benefit of students who may wish to settle in 
the Philippines after graduation. 

eo 

The New York State school law provides 
that every school shall own and fly a United 
States flag. The law was getting to be some- 
what neglected in some sections of the State, 
and an order was recently issued to two hun- 
dred and seventy-five districts, te purchase 
flags and the necessary appliances. Neglect 
on the part of school officials to comply with 
this order, renders such officials subject to re- 
moval from office, and requires the forfeiture 
of a portion of the school money. 

eo 

All of the eight hundred and sixty-three 
instructors in the public schools of Minne- 
apolis have agreed to become members of the 
National Educational Association, in honor 
of the association’s meeting in that city next 
July. The teachers in the university, as 
well as the private schools, seminaries, and 
business colleges, have also signified their in- 
tention to become members at the time the 
association convenes. The work of arrang- 
ing for the convention is under executive 
charge of the convention and public enter- 
tainment committee of the Minneapolis 
Commercial club, an organization composed 
of nearly 1,000 of the business and _ profes- 


sional men of the city. 


we 

The proper time for recess and the right 
kinds of exercise to be employed are ques- 
tions that every teacher should consider. 
Some have urged a recess of a few minutes 
every hour, in order to afford an opportunity 
for a change of position and a change of air. 
This arrangement would prove effectual by 
having the recess at the end of the first 
hour devoted to gymnastic exercises, and the 
recess at the end of the second hour devoted to 


general outdoor exercise and sports. Where 
two recesses are held in this way, ten min- 
utes is long enough for each. The teacher 
should see that a supply of fresh air takes the 
place of the impure air which has accumu- 
lated during the hour of study. 
ae 

The Department of Superintendence of the 
National Educational Association met in 
Chicago on February 25, 26 and 27. The at- 
tendance was the largest ever enjoyed by 
this branch. Valuable addresses were deliv- 
ered by leaders in educational work, and gen- 
eral discussion of leading educational topics 
was had. One important question discussed 
was that with reference to the active mem- 
bership of the organization and the scope of 
its work. The committee on resolutions 
finally reported as to the latter that hereafter 
subjects discussed should bear directly upon 
supervision,that no papers be allowed, and that 
women be given place on the program. It 
was also voted that a committee of nine be 
appointed to formulate upon a sound educa- 
tional basis, contemporary educational doc- 
trines, to make statements covering tempo- 
rary educational experience, and to indicate 
the tendencies of contemporary educational 
methods. 

eo 

Why is there so much gossip and petty 
rivalries among teachers? We should like to 
think that the teaching profession is too high 
for anyone in it to descend to such things. 
But we know there are many schools where 
they flourish—where that which we designate 
as gossip finds ready discussion and credence. 
Why have teachers time for this? Life is 
too short for that which leaves it worse than 
empty. How often a rumor, almost or 
wholly unfounded, spreads among a large 
body of teachers, until it works disaster to 
the one assailed. How frequently an un- 
favorable remark of some teacher about her 
principal, or, of a principal about a teacher, 
‘gets about and creates an unpleasantness and 
lack of harmony. In both cases, perhaps, 
the words were better unsaid. A little more 
patience and co-operation and all might have 
been well. A general spirit of co-operation, 
of forbearance, of comradeship in work—in 
short, a noble spirit that is above such petti- 
ness, is alone worthy to belong to those who 
call themselves teachers. 


Death of a Great Teacher. 


In the passing of Colonel Francis Wayland 
Parker—who died on March 2, at Pass Chris- 
tian, Miss., where he had gone in search of 
health—the world has lost a great teacher. 
Called to that profession when only seventeen 
years of age, Colonel Parker has made teach- 
ing his life work. He began school teaching 
in Illinois and in 1861 had been for two years 
principal of a high school. When the war 
broke out he left the schoolroom and served 
in a New Hampshire regiment throughout 
the war, being mustered out as Lieutenant 
Colonel. To get the psychological training 
of which he felt so much in need, he went to 
Germany, and in the Berlin university, 
studied for three years those scientific bases 
of education with which he wrought such 
great innovations inthiscountry. These in- 
novations—known as the ‘‘Quincy methods’’ 
—are ‘the foundation principles of modern 
teaching. Colonel Parker’s success at Quincy 
led to his appointment as supervisor of the 
Boston schools, and then as principal of the 
Chicago Normal School. In three years 
more he was at the head of the school of edu- 
cation, a part of the Chicago University. 
The foundation principle of his teaching was 
the development of the boy and girl into liv- 
ing relations with the world and their fellows 
in the world—in short, into good citizenship. 
And the methods by which this was to be 
accomplished, must be in accord with the 
nature of the mind, wherefore learning of 
any sort must be acquired as the earliest 
adaptations of the child to his environment 
are acquired, such as motion, speech and all 
intelligence—the child must ‘‘learn to do by 
doing,’’ and not by roundabout methods of 
doing something else first. Colonel Parker 
was no traditional scholar of the closet. He 
was a vigorous man, plain of dress, simple of 
habit, looking like a farmer rather than a 
teacher, and with a genial bonhomie which 
engaged men, women, and children alike. 
Something of the soldier always remained 
with him, yet the disciplinarian never 
trenched on the human fellowship of the man. 
His vital presence had much to do with his 
leadership and with his inspiration. He 
leaves behind him the striking legacy of this 
sentence: ‘‘The school is society shaping 
itself; and education is not a preparation for 
living, but life itself. 
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A Teacher’s Garret. 





ANNA OPTIMUM. 


**Miss Brown, are you going te show me that 
wonderful attic of yours?’’ 

‘*Yes, indeed, if you wish.’’ 

So the teacher-guest with her hostess, climbed 
the stairs, into the latter’s store-house of peda- 
gogical materials. ‘*This room is a real comfort 
tous. It isso light that we can find anything 
easily; and sister and I have planned and worked 
until we have a place for everything, and if any 
material is needed for a given purpose, we can 
find it without loss of time or temper.’’ This 
explanation was given as the two entered the attic, 
which was, as the first glance showed, as precisely 
arranged as any room in the house. 

‘“*Let us begin with the books,’’ said Miss 
Brown. ‘‘Our bookcase down stairs is too small 
to hold our schoolbooks, so here is sister’s idea,’’ 
lifting some curtains at the side of the room and 


showing eight or ten well-filled shelves. ‘‘How 
did she make them?’’ came the query. ‘‘Of soap 
boxes nailed between the scantlings, and then 


” 


boards fastened in for shelves,’’ was the answer. 
‘*How convenient! Books kept clean, easy to get, 
out of the way. But where did you get them all?’’ 

‘*Well, we're always watching for bargains, 
and where two are in partnership, each deeply in- 
terested in the advancement of her pupils, each 
adds a book now and then, as she seems to need it. 
Of course, it takes money, but that is one way of 
spending money about which I never have any 
pricks of conscience. Perhaps we don’t dress so 
stylishly as some ‘teachers. Here is one reason. 
Occasionally, a little pamphlet, with really val- 
uable reading matter, like ‘‘Meat for the Mil- 
lions,’’ is to be had for the sending; and with a 
stout paper cover itis very useful. Many of these 
books are text-books, just as many in one branch 
as we can get, especially arithmetic and history. 
This shelf has our books in the higher branches; 
but most along here are for our pupils to read. 
Glance over the titles,—books in nature study, 
classic literature for children, history stories, 
fables, biographies, gathered one by one.’’ 

‘*What fortunate children to come to you!’’ 
exclaimed her guest; ‘‘‘Oh! wouldn’t I have con- 
sidered myself blessed, if I had had a chance in 
such a treasure-trove when I wasachild! I was 
always hungry for books, and read anything I got 
hold of, until one teacher taught me better.’’ 
**So were we, and that is why we put forth such 
efforts to get our pupils to reading good books. 
It makes me boil with indignation when I think 
of our superintendent’s library. No Longfellow, 
no Shakespeare, no Milton, no classic literature, 
except some Literature Readers given as samples 
by agents of book companies. In the winter a 
book agent left a copy of the ‘‘Story of Troy,’’ 
marked with the compliments of his firm. There 
were boys in his room who were at just the age 
to read that with the greatest benefit, and who 
would have been glad of the opportunity. But 
he put it into his book-case at home, and that was 
the end. No, he wasn’t stingy, he simply didn’t 
know any better. If I were a member of a school 
board, I would never hire that man after a 
glimpse at his library. 

**This long box contains my private helps. I 
try to have everything collected and labeled, ready \ 
for instant use. Here isan envelope for physi- 
ology helps; this box has geography aids—pic- 
tures, railway circulars, cards, descriptions of 
places, etc., each continent in a labeled envelope. 
Here is a scheme which my children enjoy in 
review; we have little slips of pasteboard with 
a geographical name written on each. In recita- 
tion, each child keeps the cards which he answers 
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Of course, there is a strife to get 
The same scheme is valuable in 
In this stout en- 
velope I place outlines, tests, biographies, poems 
and all history helps which could be put into this 


correctly. 
the most cards. 
reviewing history by periods. 


small space. Fer other material, I am following 
the plan advocated by our Institute instructor two 
years ago. He says, ‘Every teacher should have 
one copy of the book she teaches for a working 
text. When she hears a recitation, and discovers 
some new device for teaching it, she should write 
it down in the margin. If she finds a short clip- 
ping about the lesson, let her paste it in the book 
right there. If she finds something in a book or 
paper she cannot clip, she writes instead where 
to find it. It’s a grand idea. Some of my old 
books are worth triple value because of notes 
written in them, gathered from normal school, 
lectures, reading, experience, and there they are 
staring me in the face, just when I ought to use 
them. But I am looking for my arithmetic box.. 
That has my most valuable helps. Here! See! 


‘*Multiplication problems! Over sixty prob- 
lems, beginning with very easy ones, and grow- 
ing more difficult, to be multiplied by two; an- 
swers are under them, so looking over the chil- 
dren’s work is reduced to a minimum expenditure 
of time and effort; the older pupils may even do 
that.. Then the same numbers are multiplied by 
three, four, etc., so that the numbers alone may 
be put on the board and remain for the whole 
time of studying multiplication. Just think of 
the work saved merely in putting problems on 
the board; and besides they are not haphazard, but 
are graded, because they were made with careful 
thought when put in this permanent form, and 
will-do service for class after class. There are 
pages for review, problems so arranged that after 
each table is studied, all the tables previously 
learned are reviewed. We have similar books in 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, long and 
short division.’’ ‘‘A long division book!’’ ex- 
claimed her interested listener, picking up a little 
home-made pamphlet; ‘‘Why didn’t you tell me 
about this when you saw me making and putting 
that kind of problems on the board, morning after 
morning, and then erasing them? Oh! to think 
of all the time I wasted! If I'd had this book, one 
of my pupils would gladly have copied them on the 
board. And here are fractions, a big book.’’ 


“*Yes, of course, every teacher must have more 
problems than are contained in any text-book she 
ever taught, and sometimes she can get them 
from other arithmetics. But often they are too 
difficult or not adapted for use in her particular 
class. Then there never are frequent enough re- 
views. Take reduction of fractions. Here are 
long lists of problems in each case, and after two 
or three cases have been studied, here is a review 
list of problems in all those cases. When an 
especially perplexing point comes to any class, and 
they need more problems on that particular, I 
make a list and copy it in this book. If the next 
class does not find it hard, we have no need of that 
list; but if it does, here it is ready without loss 
of time or labor. The same plan has built up 
books in percentage compound numbers, etc., 
whose value is not to be measured in money, because 
in them we find just what we need. For further 
convenience, we now put the answers in red ink. 

**That box on top of the book-case is filled with 
leaflets, clippings, and all helps in nature work, 
while under it are these,’’ she said, pulling off 
the lid of a large ‘box, labeled Recitations, and 
disclosing smaller boxes labeled Christmas, Patri- 
otic, Thanksgiving; also heavy envelopes marked, 
Arbor Day, Bird Day, etc. ‘‘How many! I 


shouldn’t think you’d ever have any trouble find- 
ing pieces to speak for your school. Where did 





, and gentler, more moral and more reasonable. 


you get them all?’’ With asmile came the an- 
swer: ‘‘It has become a sort of mania with us. 
After several years of gathering and saving, we 
see pieces where nobody else sees any. If it is 
in a paper which is of no further use, it is cut 
out; some papers, especially our educational per- 
iodicals, contains so much that we save the whole 
and put them in that big wooden box. If the 
recitation is in a borrowed book or paper, we copy 
it. Of course, we have our scrap-books and de- 
claimers, but the latter are unsatisfactory; and I 
wouldn’t give my old black scrap-book for any 
high-priced speaker I ever saw, because in that 
are pieces that Ican use. Weare now, as occa- 
sions come, making out a list of references to 
papers, standard authors, and books of all kinds, 
where recitations of certain classes are found. 
This careful assorting and reference makes un- 
necessary the looking over of a quantity of mate- 
rial unadapted to the present purpose. 

‘*But it is long past bed-time, and we must 
stop.’’ Then as they left the room, she said, 
**Perhaps you think I’m lazy, because I talk so 
much about saving time and work; but I believe 
it is a teacher’s bounden duty to spend her energies 
in the way that will be of the most lasting ben- 
efit to her pupils.’’ 


_— 
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Opening Exercises. 


BY HATTIE 0. GANUNG. 


‘*Well begun is half done.’’ Especially is this 
true of a day’s work in the schoolroom. The chil- 
dren enter the schoolroom at the beginning of the 
morning and afternoon sessions, full of life and 
vigor, with bright eyes and glowing, cheeks due 
to outdoor exercise. Every nerve and muscle is 
active and it requires some will-power and self- 
control on the part of these merry, happy boys and 
girls to settle down to quiet, earnest study when 
the bell sounds. There are also some pupils who 
take very little interest in the regular routine 
school work, and who, if left to follow their own 
inclinations, will not attend school at all, or 
irregularly, or what is nearly as bad, will delay 
as long as possible and continually enter the 
schoolroom late. Besides being very bad habits, 
all these are very annoying to the teacher, and also 
interrupt and retard the work of the entire school. 
These conditions are found in nearly every school, 
so a preventive or remedy for them must be 
found. Let us see if there is no way to bring in 
these wanderers except by the enforcement of 
severe and stringent rules which compel prompt 
work and regular attendance. 

Interesting opening exercises under the super- 
vision of an enthusiastic teacher will accomplish 
wonders along these lines. No one can be truly 
educated without some knowledge of that greatest 
and best of books—the Bible. Therefore in every 
school where the parents or school authorities do 
not object, the day’s work should be commenced 
by reading one of the Psalms or some other portion 
of the Bible, and followed by the Lord’s Prayer 
in which the school joins. If possible have some 
music. Nearly every school can sing some patri- 
otic song, at least, and they are very inspiring, 
**Music is a discipline; and a mistress of order 
and good manners; she makes the people milder 
Are these not sufficient reasons for including music 
in the necessities? The rest of the material used 
should be varied from month to month and should 
be of a character best adapted to the school. In 
this, as in all other school work, much depends on 
these two things. These exercises, however, may 
be divided into two classes—those in which the 
school takes apart, and those in which the teacher 
entertains the pupils. 
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Quotations, essays, select readings, ‘‘one min- 
ute talks,’’ and short debates are included in the 
first class. Study one author one week and an- 
other author the next. Select your author and 
write his name on the blackboard. Ask one pupil 
to bring and read a sketch of the author’s life; 
another to prepare a list of his works to be written 
underneath the name; others to repeat quotations 
from the author in question, or from some de- 
signated work. Another way is to write the names 
of different authors on slips of paper and distribute 
them among the pupils. Quotations from these 
authors to be given the following morning at roll- 
call. The children may be allowed to repeat quo- 
tations of their own selection, or on some topic 
previously assigned; as, the flag, our country, 
peace, war, books, etc. To make this work a suc- 
cess two or three good quotation books must be 
placed in the hands of the pupils. As an incentive 
to good work occasionally have one or two of the 
best compositions read before the school during 
the exercise periods. Appoint some one to read a 
short account of some recent discovery, invention, 
or exploration, or an anecdote of a historical char- 
acter. Choose some good book, such as one of the 
‘“True Stories of Great Americans’’ series, and 
have two pupils read five minutes each for exer- 
cises until the entire book is read. Select each 
week from the members of the history or the 
civics classes, one or two ‘‘reporters,’’ who, on 
the following Friday, are to give a brief account 
of ‘‘the happenings of the week,’’ gleaned from 
the newspapers and magazines. The other mem- 
bers of the.class should be able to supply any in- 
formation omitted by the ‘‘reporters,’’ and to give 
a short talk on anyone of these topics. 

The work previously outlined is adapted to the 
older and more advanced pupils rather than to the 
younger ones. But they must not be slighted for 
they are entitled to at least two periods during the 
week. Encouraged and aided by the teacher, they 
will learn and recite short pieces, read simple 
stories, give some easy quotations of one or two 
lines, or sing a song. 

Standing before the school when talking gives 
the child confidence and control over himself, and 
the necessary research and preparation are of no 
small value. New words will be daily added to 
his vocabulary and better ways of expression will 
present themselves. The boys and girls are led to 
see that there is much to be learned outside of the 
text-book and the four walls of the schoolroom. 
They have profitable employment for their leisure 
time and are forming habits which will be of great 
value in future years. 

In small schools with pupils in several grades, it 
is easier and the results are more satisfactory many 
times if the teacher entertains the school for a few 
minutes. She may tell or read them a good story 
or give them a brief talk on some interesting and 
instructive subject. But I find that my pupils 
manifest greater interest if I commence and read 
a book through. They strive to be present every 
time, and to get in order quickly that they may 
not miss any of the ‘‘story’’ and that more may 
be read in the ten or fifteen minutes. They fre- 
quently volunteer to ‘‘study hard and not whisper’’ 
if I ‘‘will only read five minutes more.’’ The 
exercise thus become a means of securing good or- 
der and quiet study during the rémainder of the 
day. By judiciously selecting the reading material 
a great variety of matter will be brought before 
the school and each child will be interested. When 
once his interest and curiosity are aroused he will 
eagerly read more books on the subject and will 
thus form a taste for reading—a practice by which 
he will gain the greater part of his knowledge both 
now and in coming years, and which will be a 
Source af happiness to him If the teacher fe a 
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good reader and a good ‘‘story-teller,’’ which she 
certainly ought to be, the school is greatly bene- 
fitted by constantly hearing correct pronunciation, 
the proper use of words and good expression. 

In view of all these facts, can we afford to neg- 
lect this matter of ‘‘opening exercises?’’ Can we 
not excuse each class one minute sooner, require 
more written work, or in some other way secure 
at least ten minutes in the morning and afternoon 
to devote to this very important part of the day’s 
work? 


= 
>— 





Primary Language Lessons. 





MARGARET LORRAINE 


Why do we teach language? To give ability 
to speak and write English correctly, and to lead 
to an appreciation of choice writers—to create a 
desire for true literature. If the opening ques- 
tion is fairly asked, and honestly answered, the 
very reply will suggest a host of good things that 
the primary teacher can use in her every-day 
class-room work. This old world is full to over- 
flowing of beautiful legend and story whose kindly 
shades plead for entrance to the child heart; and 
why not give these time-honored blessings which 
so graces the mantle of womanhood and manhood? 
Why not use these gems in the language work of 
our class-rooms? 

To begin with, let me offer a brief list between 
whose covers, the teacher will always find material 
galore for the best kinds of language lessons. 
Bibliography— 

Norse Mythology—Andersen. 

Norse Stories—Mabie. 

Stories from Norseland—Pratt. 

Myths and Myth Makers—Fisk. 

Primitive Culture (Vol. I.)—Taylor. 

Story Hour—Wiggin. 

Poems—Longfellow. 

Poems—Tennyson, 

And now may I mention suggestively a list of 
lessons whicb have stood the test of personal trial 
and earned a crown? 

. How King Arthur Got His Sword. 
King Lear and Cordelia. 
. Columbus. 
Dick Whittington. 
. The Pilgrims. 
Paul Revere. 
. Washingtcn. 
. Lincoln. 
. Barbara Fritchie. 
10. Grace Darling. 
11. King Midas. 
12. How Thor Got His Hammer. 
13. Golden Fleece. 
14. The Ugly Duckling. 
15. The Birds’ Christmas Carol. 
16. The Little Pine Tree. 
17. The Brook. | 
18. Minnie and Winnie. } Tennyson. 
19. The Birdies. 
20. The Village Blacksmith. 
21. The Children’s Hour. 
22. Hiawatha’s Childhood. 

The several lessons given are to typify the 
different ways in which the great siv! 25 may be 
simply presented. 
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LESSON I. 


King Lear and Cordelia. 

Long time ago in Britian dwelt King Lear. 
He had three daughters, but Cordelia, the young- 
est, he loved best of all. As he was gecting too 
old to rule, he wished to share his kingdom among 
his children, but he desired first to find out how 
far they were worthy of it. 

Where did King Lear live? 

Where ic Rritcin? 


About how long ago? 

How many children had he? 

Which was the baby? Who the favorite? 

What did he think of doing, and why? 

What did he purpose to do first? 

So King Lear called his daughters and asked 
the oldest, ‘‘ How much do you love me?’’ ‘‘ More 
than myself,’’ said she, whereupon the king was 
so happy he gave her a part of his kingdom. 
Then he asked the second, ‘‘How much do you 


love me?'’ ‘‘More than anything else in the 
whole world.’’ So he gave her a third of his 
riches. When he asked the third daughter, she 


answered ‘‘I love you as I ought, father.’’ But 
this plain reply angered the king and he said, 
‘*You shall have no part in my kingdom!”’’ 

How did the king test the love of his daughters? 
How did the first answer? What did the second 
say? Give Cordelia’s reply. Which do you like 
best? Why? Which did the king prefer? Why? 

The two rich sisters soon found husbands, but 
Cordelia lived alone in disgrace. But after a 
time the King of France hearing what had hap- 
pened, thought he would like Cordelia, so asked 
Lear to give her tohim. The king said yes, but 
that she was a penniless bride, as he had given all 
his money to he: sisters. The French king said 
he had enough for both. So Cordelia was Queen 
of France and very happy except when she re- 
membered how her father had misunderstood her. 

Who will tell us the story thus far? 

Soon after Cordelia left England the two sisters 
were very cruel to the father, wouldn’t allow him 
to rule any longer, and took everything away from 
him, and for a long time he wandered about the 
land he used to rule, as a beggar. 

How did the false sisters treat the king? 
was he forced to do? 

In despair, he made up his mind to go to Cor- 
delia and find whether she would have mercy on 
him. When he landed in France he was afraid to 
go right to the city in which his daughter lived, 
but sent his faithful old servant, who, when he 
had told the queen of her ‘father, saw her weep 
bitterly. She at once sent food, money and 
clothes and told him when she would come to him. 
On the promised day she, her husband, and a great 
company of gayly dressed soldiers went out to 
meet the poor old king and do him honor. Then 
they sent through France to gather an army. 

To whom did Lear go in his trouble? 

How was he treated? What are the king and 
queen going to do for him? 

Who can finish the story? 

Who will tell the entire story? What do you 
think of Cordelia? What would you call her? 
Do you think many people know this story? 


— 


What 





Ask the farm boy why he cannot stay at school, 
and he will say, ‘‘I have togo home towork.’’ In 
towns where manufacturing is carried on you will 
get thesameanswer. The teacher has no right to be 
satisfied with this answer. Probably in nine cases 
out of ten the boy does not have to go because of the 
necessities of the home. That is, the parents could 
get along without his help if they thought it 
worth while. In many, many cases the boy him- 
self decides the question in’ favor of leaving 
school. — School Education. 

It is the personal feature of our School Souve- 
nirs which renders them so popular. The teacher's 
es h and name; the name of the school; the 
school officers and finally the names of the pupils 
give them anindividuality which insures their being 


prized and preserved. We have supplied them to 
over 40,000 schools and for over one million pupils 
during the past four years. A full line of samples, 
sent on request, will demonstrate their peculiar 
value and fitness for presentation te pupils at close of 
acbool, 
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NON-ATTENDANCE IN 
SOUTHERN SCHOOLS 





2 By Samuel H. Thompson 2 
Wesleyan Academy, Chuckey City, Tenn. 











When our public school officers ask the State 
Legislature and county courts to increase the tax 
levy they are invariably met with the question, 
Why not use wisely the money you have, and why 
are the schools not regularly attended? 

In most of the Southern States the school laws 
are executed by a State Superintendent appointed 
by the Governor, or elected by direct vote of the 
people. He is assisted in his duties by County 
Superintendents elected by the county court or by 
direct vote. Formerly the court was the only 
judge of the qualifications of the County Superin- 
tendent, but now in most States he must pass an 
examination in the branches taught in the public 
schools, said examination being prepared and the 
papers graded by the State boa d of education. 
He, in turn, is assisted by a board of school direct- 
ors, usually three in number, for each school dis- 
trict, the district thus becoming the unit for the 
county as the county is for the state. 

The State Legislatures have the power to increase 
the school tax. In addition to this the county 
court may, at its discretion, levy a tax for the 
support of schools. To the everlasting credit of 
the court, be it said that it seldom fails to use 
this power. Until recently many of our States 
had no high school Jaw. Now, however, most of 
them have a law by which the court may estabilsh 
high schools in the county, provided the tax im- 
posed is not above a certain per cent. Better 
make it so as to read not below a certain per cent, 
for the money for educational purposes is very 
limited, and in many cases where expenses of State 
or county government are reduced it is done at 
the expense of the school fund. Recently there 
has been considerable effort made by leading edu- 
cators in the Southern States towards educating the 
people to believe in more money for school main- 
tenance. The State Legislatures and the courts are 
not afraid to act on anything if they know they 
are supported by their constituency. Since a 
large per cent of all laws enacted are made by the 
pressure of public opinion upon the legislators, it 
behooves those interested in education to create a 
public sentiment in favor of certain educational 
measures. 

Let public sentiment be what it may, the one 
question of non-attendance is always asked, and it 
ought to be. The prevailing conditions are such 
as to warrant the asking, and not only that, but 
the solving, as well. The schools in most of the 
Southern States do not average one hundred days 
in the year. In Tennessee for the past year it 
was ninety-four days, and the average price paid 
the teacher per month was $31.25—a mere living 
even to one whose wants are few. 

We quote a few statistics from an address re- 
cently delivered before the ‘‘Southern Education 
Board’’ by Dr. Chas. W. Dabney, President of the 
University of Tennessee. In 1900 the States 
between the Potomac and the Mississippi contained, 
6,401,000 children of school age, of whom more 
than one-third are colored. The little that is 
being done for these children makes the number 
appear much larger. In 1900 only sixty per cent 
of these children were enrolled in the public 
schools, and only seventy per cent of those en- 
rolled attended daily. A careful examination of 
the reports of State Superintendents shows that the 
average child in the South stops school after he 
reaches the third grade. In North Carolina the 
average citizen gets only 2.6 years, in South Car- 
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olina only 2.5 years, and in Alabama 2.4 years of 
schooling, both public and private. In the whole 
South the average citizen gets only three years of 
schooling in his entire life. The average price 
paid per month for teaching in the four states of 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and Ala- 
bama is $25; the average expenditure per pupil is 
$4.63 per annum; average cost of a school building 
is $276; the average attendance of students is eighty- 
seven days in the year, and on an average each stu- 
dent receives four and one-half cents worth of educa- 
tion perday. ‘These statistics are given merely that 
the reader may get a partial view of the real con- 
dition of affairs as they exist, educationally, in 
the South today. In many of these States there 
are localities and even whole counties where the 
prevailing conditions are far below the above aver- 
age. Many of our counties have ten thousand 
school children. With an attendnace of only sixty 
per cent, four thousand children are out of school 
each year in such a county. Just think of so 
many children being kept out of school year after 
year, and for no logical reason! These figures 
may seem appalling, but they are none the less 
true. At this startling condition of affairs how 
can we expect help, financially or otherwise, from 
our executives? But this is not the worst feature 
of it. What can we expect from the future of a 
country so full of natural resources as is the South 
if we fail to prepare her boys and girls to success- 
fully operate and manage these great hidden for- 
tunes sure to be developed at no distant day? 
Shall we sit idly by and wait, as we have done, 
for the thoroughly trained and highly developed 
minds of other, but not more favored, sections of 
the country to come and reap what to them will 
be an abundant harvest, on account of our lack of 
education? or shall we act wisely by putting our 
hands to our purses, our hearts to our needs, and 
our energies to our powers, and thus prepare our 
own people for the gathering of a bountiful 
harvest? 

There are causes for this lack of attendance. 
Just where to place the blame is rather a complex 
problem. Until we have better legislation re- 
garding the use of our school funds it will be diffi- 
cult to make rapid strides. I believe the most 
direct remedy is a compulsory school law in every 
State where such a law does not exist. This, I 
think, will soon be considered by our legislatures. 

In carefully analyzing this question there seems 
to be three causes why the school attendance is so 
limited; namely, the parent, the teacher, and the 
director. Of course the compulsory law would re- 
move the first named cause, but that does not bar 
it from dicsussion here. 


THE PARENT. 


Even in this day of progress many parents really 
think two or three years of schooling to be suffi- 
cient. They do not expect enough of their chil- 
dren. When they put them in school they rather 
give them to understand that nothing above the 
three R’s is expected. Illustration: Recently 
a wealthy farmer, upon beng told by the teacher 
that his daughter needed a Latin book, replied that 
he did not believe in this ‘‘high education.’’ 
Seemingly about the greatest thing expected of 
many boysand girls is that they become physically 
giants and marriageably beautiful; then marry. 
The fact that there has never been a time within 
the history of our country when educated, patriotic 
fathers and mothers were needed more than now, 
is lost sight of. Give us such parents for even 
one generation and horrors like that which took 
place in the Temple of Music last September, or 
the more recent mob violence in other sections of 
our country, will be unheard of. Let the child 


know you expect something of it and you will not 
often be disappointed. Then, as a matter of 





course, there is in every neighborhood, the fond 
parent who thinks his children a trifle—sometimes 
more—better than the other children, or some 
special attention must be shown his children. To 
deal with such parents requires a diplomacy born 
of even a higher order than statesmanship. The 
teacher who can successfully deal with the parent 
who is continually making suggestions as to where 
Johnny should sit, what kind of seit should be 
his, what low, sweet modulations of the voice 
should be used in addressing the young hopeful, 
who says everything the little innocent does is 
just mischief and should be passed as such, and a 
thousand and one other things—needs no lessons in 
diplomacy. I have known parents to keep their 
children out of school an entire year because they 
did not like that particular teacher. Parents 
often think, and honestly so, that they can not 
afford to keep their children in school. They 
may be needed at home, and books and clothing 
are to be bought. The father forgets that his 
child can pass this way but once, and that it be- 
hooves him to make sacrifices, if need be, for his 
children while they are at an age to absorb learn- 
ing. All the sacrifices the parent can make after 
the child becomes twenty years of age, will not 
prepare that child for complete living and the 
doing of the highest good in the world. 


THE TEACHER. 


The first requisite in the making of the school, 
is the pupils, but the maker is the teacher. One 
great need in the Southern States is prepared 
teachers. A very small per cent of our teachers 
have made any special preparation for their work; 
the little they have being largely what they get in 
the public schools as students themselves. Why 
is this? For answer go to the general‘ cause—lack 
of funds to pay sufficient salary. Ifa young man 
has a small sum to spend in preparing for a work, 
he can not afford to spend it for preparation as a 
teacher in the public schools of the South. What 
inducement does $25 per month half the year hold 
to a young man of brainsandenergy? ‘True, there 
are some positions which pay more—one of which 
I am happy to be holding—but they are difficult 
to secure. Asa result of this small salary we 
have poorly equipped teachers. But, handicapped 
as they are, they are doing a noble work. Many, 
however, are careless about the attendance. There 
are men and women keeping, not teaching, school 
in this country who content themselves with the 
attendance of ten per cent of the school population 
of their respective districts. Why is this? In 
some cases the teacher is a relative of the school 
director, or a member of the same church, and is 
put in, no matter what the sentiment of the peo- 
ple may be. He goes to his new field determined 
to stay there the required number of hours and 
days whether he has students or not, and in many 
cases he doesn’t care—if any difference rather en- 
joys his solitude. He enters the room knowing 
he is at odds, but too often does not attempt to 
mend matters. Perhaps he has several in school, 
but some drop out because seeming injustice is 
done the pupil; the parent, true to nature, is not 
disposed to put his child in school until the 
teacher makes amends. If a pupil does not like 
school the cause is almost invariably found to be 
in the teacher. If, when such cases as those men- 
tioned above arise, the teacher would make a 
house-to-house visitation, let the parent know he 
is interested in the education of his child, and 
that he is willing to make reasonable concessions, 
the affair can usually be adjusted and the child 
again placed in school. The rural people like to 
be visited by the teacher, and to know that he is 
one of them. Todo these things it sometimes 
necessitates the swallowing of a little pride and 
independence of spirit on the part of the teacher, 
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but charity continues to be the greatest thing in 
the world. 
THE DIRECTOR. 

For the evil of school directors there is only 
one remedy, and that is legislation. In many of 
our States they are elected for two years, and must 
serve without pay, except the clerk of the board, 
who gets a small per cent, per capita for taking 
the school census of his district. Men of ability 
and educational foresight do not have time to give 
without compensation. As a natural result our 
directors are often illiterate men—men who want 
the office, or rather take it, because no one else 
will have it. The director, like the teacher, is 
always abused whether he deserves it or not. He 
too often, however, proves to be a man of narrow 
ideas, who believes about the only way to implant 
a thought into the young mind is to beat it there 
through the back of the child. He is almost in- 
variably a ‘‘ward politician’? who believes that 
‘*to the victors belong the spoils,’’ and straight- 
way shows his belief by hiring no teachers save 
those of his own political faith, or what is worse, 
the highest bidder—that is, the teacher who will 
clandestinely give the largest per cent of his 
monthly pittance to the director. A private talk 
with a few County Superintendents would reveal 
much on this. Again, he often allows nepotism 
to creep in, and give a school to a_ brother-in-law 
or cousin. And he may employ a teacher purely 
sentimentally or sympathetically, forgetting that 
the object of the money is to benefit the children, 
not the teacher. The director, like ‘the parent 
and the teacher, too often forgets that the object 
of education is to prepare for complete living and 
the doing of the highest good. Such are a few of 
the obstructions in the way of thorough public ed- 
ucation in the South today. They are in a meas- 
ure being overcome. Our people are becoming 
better educated in a general way. There are 
some training schools for teachers in the South, 
and more are being established. The University 
of Tennessee will give a special term to the training 
of teachers during the months of June and July, 
1902. This will give our teachers good training at 
small cost. It is expected that many students 
from other States will be admitted. The recently 
organized ‘‘Southern Education Board,’’ of which 
Robert C. Ogden is president, promises to do 
much to augment the public schools of the South. 
It is aiming at what very few such societies have 
done—the reaching of the rural districts. When 
you remember that at least three-fourths of the 
people of the South live in the country, you will 
readily see the importance of such measures. In 
February ‘‘Success,’’ Secretary Chas. D. McIver, 
of the above Board, puts the situation strongly by 
saying: ‘‘We have inspiration and energy going 
to waste for lack of a system of education that 
will give every man and woman a start on the 
right road.’’ That system is coming through 
such men as Dr. McIver and our local educators. 
Soon our ‘‘inspiration and energy’’ will be util- 
ized. The creating of public sentiment in favor 
of educational improvements is rapidly doing it. 


—— 


The Books Are Always Kept. 


A very large number of our readers have accepted 
our ‘Sent on Approval” offer and ordered True 
Stories of Great Americans. Of them we hear 
nothing but words of praise and duplicate orders for 
friends are not uncommon, A large per cent of those 
ordering avail themselves of the privilege to make 
payment by securing subscriptions to Normal In- 
structor ard World’s Events, the latter helping 
out splendidly because of the possibility of securing 
subscriptiuns for it from people in general. Look up 
large advertisement, It should appeal to every patri- 
otic American, 
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PUPIL CO-OPERATION IN 
SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. III. 


By John T. Ray, Prin. John Crerar School, Chicago 














The ‘‘Citizen and Tribune’’ plan of pupil co- 
operation in school government, as developed six 
years ago, by the writer, for the better training 
of the pupils in the duties of citizenship in the 
John Crerar grammar school (public) Chicago, has 
been quite extensively adopted by elementary 
schools in all parts of the country. The hundreds 
of letters of inquiry that come to the principal, 
asking for details of the plan, point to the fact 
that there is a wide-spread interest in any experi- 
ment among the educators, and justifies a brief 
discussion of the principles of the plan. 

It is founded on the theory—first, that no large 
amount of the pupil’s time should be given in any 
school to the details of government; second, that 
the training should develop the individual in those 
traits of character and personal conduct that will 
fit him for success in life, and especially fit him 
to become an influential, good citizen, whatever 
station in life he may occupy; third, that many 
of the conventional ideas that have come down to 
us as to methods of conducting the government of 
a school, are useless and unnecessary if not posi- 
tively injurious in their effect upon the character, 
and proper training for good citizenship. 

First—The pupil is taught to control himself 
by removing from him all surveillance of the 
teacher, especially outside of the schoolroom. He 
is trusted to manage himself without the authori- 
ties of the school keeping a constant watch upon 
him and presuming that he will do some wrong 
act unless watched. 

Second—The pupil is stimulated to not only 
control himself, but to actively assist in the con- 
trol of other pupils who may be weaker than him- 
self. He is expected to take the same active in- 
terest in the general welfare and conduct of the 
school at all times, as is the teacher. He is 
taught to see that if he does this he, in common 
with the rest of the school community, can have 
many liberties granted to him that would not be 
possible unless he assists in securing good order 
and right conduct. 

Third—Systematic organization’ of the school 
by the teachers, by the election of ‘‘Tribune’’ by 
the students of each room, that the teachers may 
be informed, if necessary, of the misconduct of 
pupils and take steps to otherwise control individ- 
ual offenders. The tribunes are chosen by ballot 
the first of each school month—a boy and a girl 
in each room. Their duties are defined as follows: 

‘*(a) The Tribunes are the official spokesmen 
of the room. To them all complaints or reports 
of misconduct shall be made by the pupils, and 
from them the teacher shall first seek any informa- 
tion pertaining to order or discipline. 

“(b) The Tribune shall receive all complaints, 
and investigate, caution, advise, and warn pupils 
as to their conduct, settling disputes and protect- 
ing the rights of the individual and of the school 
against wrong-doers, if possible. 

‘*(c) The Tribune shall report misconduct to 
the teacher only after a pupil has been warned. 
The teacher shall deprive the offender of privil- 
eges until he goes to the Tribune and makes 
proper pledges of future right conduct, when the 
Tribune will ask to have the offender’s privileges 
restored.’’ 

It will be noted that these officers are clothed 
with no power to punish in any way, nor are they 
allowed to ‘‘boss’’ their fellow pupils in any way, 
nor even to report their misconduct until they 
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have made an effort to secure right conduct by 
friendly reminder to the offending pupil of his 
delinquencies, all of which failing, the Tribune 
must then bring the matter to the knowledge of 
the teacher. The Tribune is therefore, as his 
name implies, a “protector of the rights’’ of his 
fellow pupils, and not an obnoxious monitor, 
whom every one dislikes. 

Fourth—Continued right conduct on the part 
of individual pupils, and active influence for right 
conduct in others, is given formal recognition jn 
due time by the teacher. The pupils earning this 
distinction are called up at the time of the induc- 
tion into office of the Tribune, and presented with 
a ‘‘citizen’’ pin or badge which grants him certain 
special privileges because he has demenstrated to 
the satisfaction of the teacher and his fellow pu- 
pils, that he can be trusted. At the same time he 
takes the following pledge: 

‘As Citizens of this school we pledge that we 
will at all times try to do right ourselves and to 
influence others to do right. We will faithfully 
assist the teachers and Tribunes in securing good 
order and right conduct in the school.’’ 

All pupils are urged to strive to be come ‘‘citi- 
zens,’’ but it is seldom that all the pupils of a 
room are citizens at the same time. Whether 
they care to be citizens or not, the requirements 
for citzenship is the standard sought for in the 
conduct of all pupils. These duties, for the guid- 
ance of both teachers and pupils, are defined as 
follows: 

“The Citizen shall be elected or appointed from 
those who excel in personal good conduct, and 
particularly in assisting in the general good gov- 
ernment of the school. 

‘*The Citizens are expected to take the same 
active interest at all times, as the teachers do, in 
securing good order and right conduct about the 
school. They are to be accorded all possible lib- 
erties about the school the same as_ teachers. 
They may enter the front door at any time; may 
leave the room when necessary, or may sit in the 
reading rooms before or after school.’’ 

The citizen feature of the plan was introduced 
the second year of the experimentation with the 
plans, as a reward for faithful attention to school 
duties. It was found to be a great incentive to 
many dull and careless pupils. They found that 
they could gain the approbation of parents and 
teachers by securing this recognition, besides 
gaining for themselves liberties that were both a 
convenience and a pleasure. Among children in 
the lower grades (first to fifth), it is especially 
valuable in the hands of a wise and tactful teacher. 
No child in these grades look upon it with in- 
difference, and as it does not depend upon scholar- 
ship but upon conduct, the dullard may win it as 
easily as the bright boy and girl who usually re- 
ceive the compliments and honors. 

Fifth—The punishment administered to those 
offending against the good order of the school is 
retained in the hands of the teacher. If the pupil 
is a citizen, his pin is removed and he is put on 
probation. It is returned when the pupil dem- 
onstrates to the satisfaction of the teacher that he 
can properly control his conduct. This is always 
a severe penalty to the pupil who wants to do 
right, but fails through weakness morally, or 
through thoughtlessness or bad habits. 

In general, however, the punishment adminis- 
tered is isolation from the other pupils whose 
rights he has trespassed upon. He is not allowed 
to pass up or down with the other pupils, or he is 
excluded from the playrooms, or is given his re- 
cess at a different hour. When the offender feels 
that he can conduct himself properly he does not go 
to the teacher to make promises, but tc the Tribune, 
—the representative of his fellow pupils, for his 

(Continued on page 83) 
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Wild Flowers 








By Lilian M. Cherry 








THE LILY FAMILY. 

“Thus all the wonderful and fascinating attributes of the Lily 
family have been evolved, not merely to add to their beauty, but 
in obedience to the same law of co-operation that governs the 
rest of the plant world. As Henry Drummond says: ‘The iove- 
liness, the variegations of shade and tint, the ornamentations, 
the scents, the shapes, the sizes of flowers are all the gifts of co- 
operation. The flower in every detail isa monument to the co- 
operative principle.”— William Hamilton Gibson. 


( Sweet-scented Bermuda or Easter Lily. 
Wood Lily. 
Turk’s Cap Lily. 
Western Red Lily. 
Wild Yellow or Canadian Lily. 
Lily Family J Wild Onion. 
vd Wild Leek. 
Wild Garlic. 
Star of Bethlehem. 
Wild Hyacinth. 
Purple Fritillaria. 
k Yellow Adder’s Tongue or Dog-Tooth Violet. 


LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY FAMILY 
(or Convaliariaceae). 


Asparagus—Asparagus officinalis—May-June and Autumn. 

Yellow Clintonia—Clintonia borealis—May-June. 

Clasping-leaved Twisted Stalk—Streptopus amplexifolius—May- 
July. 

Indian Cucumber-root—Medeola Virginiana—May-June. 

Lily-of-the-Valley—Convallaria majalis—May-June. 

True or Hairy Solomon’s Seal—Polygonatum biflorum—April- 
June. 

Smooth Solomon’s Seal—Polygonatum commutatum—May-July. 

False Solomon’s Seal = 

or Wild Spikenard } Vagnera racemosa—May-July. 
Star-flowered Solomon’s Seal—Vagnera stellata—May-June. 


Two-leaved Solomon's Seal } Unifolium or } May- 
or False Lily’of-the-Valley [ Maianthemum Canadense f July 


Trillium or Large-flowered Wake-robin—Trillium grandiflorum 
—May-June. 

Early Wake-Robin—Trillium nivale—March-May. 

Nodding Wake-Robin—Trillium cernuum—April-June. 

Painted Wake-Robin—Trillium undulatum—May-June. 

Prairie Wake-Robin—Trillium recurvatum—April-June. 

Ill-seented Wake-Robin or Birthroot—Trillium erectum—April- 
June. 

Sessile-flowered Wake-Robin—Trillium sessile—April-May. 


Liliaceze 





The plants of the Lily and the Lily-of-the-Val- 
ley family belong in the same order (the ninth) 
and are closely allied. They were, in fact, form- 
erly ranked under-the general head of Liliaceae; 
but those named #h our second list are now more 
accurately classed under the separate head of Con- 
vallariacea. It is to this latter group that we will 
devote our chief attention, as it includes some of 
our leading early wild flowers. 

We will note at the outset certain distinguish- 
ing characteristics of the two families. The 
Liliaceae are ‘‘Scapous or leafy-stemmed herbs, 
from bulbs or corms, or rarely with root-stocks. 
Perianth parted into six distinct or nearly distinct 
segments, or these more or less united into a tube. 
Fruit usually a capsule.’’ The Convallariaceae, 
on the other hand, grow from root stocks, never 
with bulbs or corms. Also the perianth may be 
from four-six parted, and the fruit usually a 
fleshy berry. More in full, then, note the follow- 
ing description of the Convallariaceae Family: 
‘*Scapose, or leafy-stemmed herbs, with simple or 
branched root-stocks, ‘never with bulbs or corms. 
Flowers solitary, in racemes, panicled, or um- 
belled, regular and perfect. Leaves broad, paral- 
lel-veined and sometimes with cross-veinlets, alter- 
nate, verticillate (in a ring or whorl), or basal or 
reduced to scales (as in Asparagus) bearing 
branchlets. Perianth inferior, four-six parted 
with separate segments or oblong, cylindrical or 
urn-shaped and six-lobed or six-toothed. Stamens 
six, hypogynous or borne on the perianth. 
Anthers, dehiscent. Ovary two-three called. an- 
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perior. Style, slender or short. 
three-lobed. Fruit, a fleshy berry. Seeds, few or 
numerous.’’ 


YELLOW-ADDER’S TONGUE: TROUT OR FAWN LILY 
OR DOG-TOOTH VIOLET.—March-May. 


(Erythronium Americanum. ) 


This pretty little early flower among the Lilia- 
ceae has enough points of interest and attraction 
to permit our singling it out from all the Lily 
group. It isasmall blossom to be encumbered 
with so many 
names—a_ regular 
‘*Princess of the 
blood.’’ However, 
only one name we 
may consider an 
encumbrance, _ be- 
cause it is so 
wholly inappropri- 
ate and that is in 
truth its most 
common one of 
‘*Dog-Tooth- V i o- 
let.’’ Before we 
take up our study 
of the Violet fam- 
“un ily for next month, 

Acaers “Fou gue we wish to do away 
er Mog Jooth Vrotet. with any lingering 
(8% Amy) suspicion that the 
Adder’s Tongue or Trout Lily is of Violet line- 
age. And it would be wise for all to lend their 
aid in doing away entirely with the misnomer. 
‘*Trout Lilies’’ is quite a suitable name for these 
dainty blossoms which so often grow along the 
brooks or trout streams. They are among the 
earliest spring comers—lovers of the sunshine 
which falls so freely then, before the foliage grows 
dense enough to hide it. Such sun-lovers are 
they, that at night they fold their petals and sleep 
to avoid the darkness. ‘‘Fawn Lily,’’ which is 
the name suggested by John Burroughs, also seems 
very good and appropriate. 
alert leaves, indeed, suggest a startled fawn, as one 
comes suddenly upon the full-grown plant. When 
the young plant darts its sharp purplish point 
above the earth in earliest spring, then we recog- 
nize the appropriateness of the title ‘‘Adder’s 
Tongue.’’ 

Selecting one name from all the list, we can but 
feel that Fawn Lily is most fairly descriptive of 
the plant as a whole, and it is by this title we will 
venture to name it in our flower circle. The 
range of the Fawn Lily is from Nova Scotia to 
Ontario and Minnesota, south to Florida, Mis- 
souri, and Arkansaw (moist wvods and thickets). 

The plant’s root is a smooth egg-shaped corn, 
with many little offshoots at the base. Nourish- 
ment is stored up all the winter in this little 
underground store-house, and thus the flower is 
ready to take advantage of the first touch of 
Spring sunshine in company with the Blood-roots, 
Rue-anemones and Spring Beauties. The leaves 
are unequal, two in number, three to eight inches 
long, narrowing into clasping petioles. They are 
a grayish-green, beautifully mottled or touched 
with brown. The blossom is a pale yellow, or 
rarely purplish tinge, and droops from the sum- 
mit of a foot stalk six or twelve inches high. 
The bell-shaped perianth has six petal-like, dis- 
tinct segments, recurved, dotted within; six sta- 
mens and a club-shaped style, with three short, 
stigmatic ridges. Seeds curved, rounded on the 
back. Kise: 

Small butterflies and bees are the Fawn Lily’s 
chief friends among fertilizing insects. The 
drooping position of the blossom protects the plant 
from the thievish ants, for even though they suc- 
ceed in crawling up the aliprary atem. they are 
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sure to fall off when trying to round the curve 
and get within—to the precious honey. On the 
other hand the little bees or butterflies must cling 
so closely to the style and stamens while sipping 
their nectar, that they cannot fail to effect cross- 
fertilization, as they both receive and give pollen. 
In the absence of insects, the lily can fertilize it- 
self, but we see what a fine perfection of mechan- 
ism—what special attractions not only the deli- 
cately fragrant little Fawn Lily, but all the mem- 
bers of the Lily family, present for effecting cross- 
fertilization. 
LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY FAMILY. 
True or Twin-flowered Solomon’s Seal. Polygonatum biflorum 
(April-July.) 

The Solomon’s Seals, both the True and the 
False, are very common throughout the entire 
Spring and may usually be found side by side in 
shady woods and thickets. The chief beauty of 
the True Solomon’s Seal lies not in the blossoms, 
but in its graceful arching stem, with its many 
oval or lance-shaped leaves of freshest green. The 
leaves are from two to four inches in length, 
alternate, and resting close on the stem. Soft little 
hairs run along the veins, thus the name. Hairy 
Solomon’s Seals isalso given to this plant. Little 
dingy yellowish, or greenish blossoms, bell-shaped, 
and usually in pairs, nod from the axils of the 
leaves; grace of form giving them their chief 
beauy. We find a six-lobed perianth (not spread- 
ing), and six stamens with roughened anthers; 
one pistil. In August and September we find the 
plant bearing its fruit of blue-black berries. Bum- 
ble-bees are the most effective fertilizers of the 
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Solomon’s Seal. Notice the thick, horizontal 
jointed root-stock of the plant and the many scars 
upon these roots. From the resemblance these 
scars bear to a seal upou wax, the plant receives 
its name of Solomon’s Seal.. The age of a root 
may be told by the number of its seals, anew one 
being made each veer. 
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WILD SPIKENARD OR FALSE SOLOMON’S SEAL. 
(Vagnera racemosa) - May-July. 

False Solomon’s Seal, crowned with its raceme 
of white fragrant blossoms, clustered in a feathery 
plume, deserves a better name than False. It is 
similar in the form of its stem and leaves to the 
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real Solomon’s Seal, but is quite the prettier of 
the two, so far as its flowers are concerned. And 
in Autumn its fruit of red berries flecked with 
purple, is attractive to our eyes, as well as lur- 
ing to the hungry flocks of migrating birds. Ex- 
amining the tiny blossoms closely, we find this 
Solomon’s Seal has also a six-parted perianth, but 
spreading into six separate segments. Stamens 
six and one pistil. The plant has also a thick 
fleshy root-stock (not so scarred). The bees of 
the Halictus tribe are the most favored guests of 
Wild Spikenard, and May, the richest banqueting 
month. Just a word here as to a tiny plant which 
is quite common in the Spring woods, among the 
Solomon’s Seals, Anemones, and other familiar 
wild flowers. I remember noticing this little plant 
chiefly on account of its leaves so like Lily-of-the- 
Valley leaves, long before I learned to know its 
rightful name. It is the Two-leaved Solomon’s 
Seal also called False Lily-of-the-Valley. Some- 
times there are sterile flowers, but others bear a 
full-flowered raceme of white blossoms. In the 
Autumn, note also its cluster of red berries so like 
the Wild Spikenard. 
THE TRILLIUMS OR WAKE ROBINS. 

The Trilluims form such a large and important 
branch of the Lily-of-the-Valley family, we will 
preface our study, by presenting the leading char- 
acteristics which distinguish them from other 
plants of the Lily-of-the-Valley group. 

In speaking of the Trillium as a distant cousin 
of the Hyacinth, Harping says: ‘‘The hyacinth be- 
longs to an old branch of the Lily family and must 
have had generations wherein to become so won- 
derfully adapted to the need of its life. But the 
trilllum represents a younger branch; sometimes 
it forgets how to be a flower at all and relapses in- 
toa mere cluster of leaves. The first flowers 
which appear on earth, unfolding in the shade of 
those great pines and tree-ferns which nature’s 
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forces have since made into coal for us, were mem- 
bers of the lily family and probably resembled this 
trillium.’’ 

There are about twenty species of Trilliums, 
natives of North America and Asia. (The rever- 
sal of petals or sepals to leaves, is occasional in the 
genus; and the floral parts sometimes are in four’s 
instead of three’s). The Trilliums are glabrous 
(i. e., smooth, free from hairs), erect, unbranched 
herbs, with short scarred rootstocks and three 
leaves whorled at the summit of the stem, sub- 
tending the sessile or peduncled solitary flower. 
The perianth consists of two distinct series of seg- 
ments, the outer three (the sepals) green, persist- 
ent, the inner three (peta!s) white, pink, purple, 
or sometimes greenish, deciduous or. withering. 
Stamens, six, styles three with a three-celled ovary ; 
fruit, a three-lobed pinkish or reddish berry, many- 
seeded. 

As we cannot study each Trillium in detail today, 
we have a general rule for our study and will find 
the plants very easy of recognition. The Tril- 
liums perpetuate, by their common and beautiful 
title, Wake Robins—the ever close association be- 
tween the birds and flowers as to seasons. 

I will give here the colors of the different Tril- 
liums, that the varieties may be more readily 


distinguished. 
Trillium grandiflorum — white, occasionally 
pinkish. T. nivale, — white. T. undulatum, 





waxy-white, striped and vined with deep pink or 
wine-color. T. cretum—dark-purple, pink, green- 
ish or white. T. sessile—purple or greenish. T. 
cernuum—white or pinkish. 

With the single exception of the Painted Tril- 
lium (sometimes found in bogs), we may find all 
of the Wake Robin’s. growing in rich, moist 
woods. The roots. are considered poisonous. 
Largest and perhaps loveliest of all the Trilliums, 
is the Large-flowered Wake Robin, well named 
the White Wood Lily. The range of this flower 


is from Quebec to Florida. In this region it seems _. 


not to be as common as the Early and the Nodding 
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Wake Robin. Some of the largest blossoms I| have 
ever seen came from 
Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan. However, the 
cluster of blossoms 
shown in the photo- 
graph, grew at our 
own Lake Minnetonka, 
and I think are quite 
equal in beauty and 
size to the White 
vi Wood Lilies of any 
of state. 

The Birth-root and 
the  Sessile-flowered 
Wake Robins we may 
rank lowest among 
Trilliums, plants whose mechanism is not yet per- 
fected. All the other Trilliums are cross-fertilized 
chiefly by the hivebees. 

The Wake Robins, which I have found the most 
delight in searching for and studying, have been, 
not the gay prominent White Wood Lilies, but 
the more shy and delicate little Nodding Wake 
Robins, with their faces quite concealed beneath 
the whorl of leaves, or that pretty early comer, 
Trillium nivale, standing alert beside some pro- 
tecting mossy old log. 
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Helpful Maxims. 


Accustom yourself to such entire control over 
your feelings that impudence from a pupil will not 
occasion a ruby cheek. 

Administer reproof kindly. 

Be not hasty to command, reprove, punish, or 
to forget a fault. 

Convince children that they have done a wrong 
before you tell them that they have. 

Consider your scholars as reasonable and intelli- 
gent beings. 

Do not forbid play as a punishment, but rather 
forbid study. 

Have as few conflicts as possible with those 
under your direction, even if you are sure of 
victory. 

In correcting faults, take such a course as_ will 
promote cheerfulness anda disposition to try to 
amend. 

If a child is indolent, exercise your ingenuity 
to occupy him pleasantly in some useful employ- 
ment, and then commend him for his industry. 

Lead children to understand that you can judge 
of their feelings by their looks. 

Lead every child to feel that he deserves no 
more attention than his companion. 

Never allow your children to hold their books 
idly. 

Never appeal to the principle of. shame unless 
as a last resort. 

Never be in haste to believe that a pupil has 
done wrong. 

Never compare one child with another. 

Never manifest anger, but show “firmness and 
decision. 

Never reprove a pupil before the school unless 
the good of the school requires it. 


Teach children to cultivate kind feelings. 
— Miss Grant. 
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Five Years for 60 cents. 
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are many whoare not. Have You Subscribed? If 
not, do not fail to take advantage of special rate given 
InsTRUCTOR readers—five years for 60c. If not fa- 
miliar with Wor.p’s Events send for sample copy. 
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BY ELLA JACOBS. 


‘*At last young April, ever frail and fair, 

Wooed by her playmate, with the golden hair, 

Chased to the margin of receding floods, 

O’er the soft meadows starred with opening buds, 

In tears and blushes sighs herself away, 

And hides her cheek beneath the flowers of May.’’ 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

















Commence the work in April by having some 
talk on the weather. Let the children observe the 
length of days and nights; the days have grown 
much longer and it grows light earlier, while the 
nights are correspondingly shorter. The weather 
is much warmer than in March and the sun shines 
longer each day. 

Illustrate the first motion of the earth on its 
axis, causing the change of day and night. Use 
an orange with a knitting needle run through it 
to represent the earth. Have a candle or larp to 
represent the sun. Mark off the hemispheres or 
else cover half of the orange with paper. Let the 
orange revolve, and show how each part is alter- 
nately in light and shadow; that day and night fol- 
low each other in rotation. Explain that light is 
the active positive force, darkness is only the 
absence of light—a mere shadow. With the older 
pupils it is an appropriate time to explain the 
other motion of the earth—the movement around 
the sun—which causes the change of the seasons. 
With the little ones do not attempt this rather 
difficult problem. Only tell them that the earth 
is gradually moving closer to the sun until in sum- 
mer it is near enough to give us very warm 
weather, and that in winter we have cold weather 
because the earth has moved away quite far from 
the sun. April is the second spring month, and 
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POPLAR LEAF. 
the weather is neither very hot nor cold. March 
was blustery and windy; April is gentler. The 
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weather is milder avd changes very quickly from 
clear to cloudy and rain— 

‘*Shine and shower all in a minute, 

A little laugh, with a tear drop in it.’’ 


Sometimes April is compared to a child who 
smiles and cries in quick succession. Explain 
how these quick April showers, followed by the 
warm sunshine, help the plants to grow rapidly. 

Continue the subject of germination. Your 
plants of last month should be in good condition 
by this time. Pay special attention to the bulb- 
ous roots. Bring as many kinds of bulbs as you 
can secure into the class room; talk about them 
and let the children examine them. Show them 
that just as the pea and the bean contained nourish- 
ment for the little plant, so does the bulb. When 
the hyacinth, tulip, crocus, and other bulbous 
plants finish blooming, they die down to the 
ground; but under the ground they are alive and 
very busy, for hidden from sight, they are work- 
ing to form thickened branches or roots with leaves 
crowded and packed tightly together. Inside is a 
perfect little plant with flower ready to grow, 
with its food all packed around it. This is the 
reason that these plants can grow and bloom in 
water or sawdust, as they do not have to depend 
on the ground for nourishment. 

Cut some bulbs in half—one lengthwise and one 
crosswise—to show the children the growth of the 
concentric layers. A hyacinth bulb cut vertically 
will show the little plant nicely, ready to grow. 
If you cannot get many bulbs, get pictures of the 
plants in bloom; you can generally secure quite 
a number from the different seedsmen’s almanacs. 
Bulbs are very cheap, and with a little care will 
repay you for your expense. You can easily have 
in bloom in your class room hyacinths, tulips, 
crocuses, lilies of the valley, narcissus, and jon- 
quills. Speak of spring as the great awakening 
of Nature after the 
long silent sleep of 
winter. Many animals 
sleep through the win- 
ter. We say that they 
hibernate. We have 
told about the bear 
having this habit of 
hibernating or sleep- 
ing during the winter. 
See if the children can 
name any others. They 
will probably know 
that snakes lie torpid 
or dormant during the 
cold weather, and are 
only active in the heat. 
Besides the animal life, 
\ the vegetation stops or 
\ pauses during the win- 
ter; the trees are 
leafless, the birds have 
gone away from them, the insects have dis- 
appeared, the streams are frozen. But now all is 
different. Nature has awakened from her long 
winter nap and she calls her children to get up and 
be ready for the spring. The ice has melted, and 
the brook sings again; the water hurries along, 
the insects, the flies, bees, etc., appear; the birds 
come back and gladden us with their bright calls 
and songs. We see the tiny blades of grass and 
the early spring flowers springing up at our feet. 
The buds on the trees have grown much larger, 
and some have already burst forth into lovely 
leaves and flowers. All the outside world seems 
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alive, busy, and full of life and joy. 

Arbor Day comes very appropriately in April, as 
it is one of the best months not only for planting, 
but also for observing the growth of the trees. If 
you have cared for your twigs and branches which 


you gathered last month, you will be repaid now, 
for they will all be growing, and will burst forth 
into blossoms or lovely little green leaves. Nat- 
urally you have branches of the most common 
trees, those in your own neighborhood. To study 
all of these thoroughly would be impossible, but 
you can take your class out for a few 
blocks around your school building and 
let them see and observe for themselves, 
and this is worth more than a great 
many lessons in mere descriptions. 
Have them notice the general ap- 
pearance, size, and shape of the trees, 
and their method of growth. Then 
show the leaves, and the flowers, and 
fruit, if there are any. Try to famil- 
iarize the children with at least a dozen 
kinds of trees. Those most easily to 
be observed are the poplar, elm, maple, 
willow, oak, beech, butteraut, button- 
wood, ailanthus, chestnut, horse-chest- 
nut, and pine. Of course these will 
vary according to the locality in which 
you live. You can have several talks 
on the trees; speak of their use and 
beauty. Besides the fruit trees and 
the nut trees which are of direct use 
for food, tell of the great value of food 
in all sorts of departments of trade and 
commerce; of its use in making the 
commonest articles in every day life. 
LomBARDY Mention also that the trees are the 
POPLAR homes of the birds. Tell that this is 
one of the reasons why the forests should be _pre- 
served. Speak tothe older pupils of the effect that 
the trees have on the rainfall of a country. Relate 
stories of the famous historic trees, and read 
appropriate poems. Among them are several by 
James Russell Lowell and William Cullen Bryant. 
It is excellent training for the eye and hand, to 
have the children reproduce illustrated lessons on 
the trees. Teach them to observe the relative size 
of the trees; the shape of the trunk; how high 
the trunk grows before the branches appear; the 
direction of the growth of the branches, and how the 
leaves grow on the branches. Contrast the trees; 
as the weeping willow and the Normandy Poplar. 
If you have pressed the various leaves last sea- 
son, you now have them ready to show to the class 
and they can be used in the illustrated lessons. 
For a lesson on the oak, have the acorns drawn 
as well as the leaves and trees. If fruit trees are 
being drawn, be sure to include the blossom as well 
as the fruit, and let the children color them if 
they are able to do so. Then they can write short 
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April is the second spring month, and is one of 
the chief months for the early spring flowers, and 
all that you find seem doubly beautiful. If you 
are near the country, or any woods, try to make 
several excursions, taking part of your class each 
time. If your school is in the heart of the city, 
have at least one flower excursion, and try to have 
the children go out with parents or friends between 
Friday and Monday and bring you flowers. In- 
terest your friends in your work. Try in some 
way to have wild flowers constantly in the class 
room, for they will have an unseen but neverthe- 
less an important influence on the children and on 
their work. Indeed even if the teacher is bright- 
ened and influenced by the presence of these dainty 
harbingers of spring. 

If you cannot obtain all of the flowers, secure at 
least the most common; among which are the 
violet, dog-tooth violet, quaker lady, blood root, 
hepatica, May apple, anemone or wind flower. 
These grow in almost every locality. For further 
detail of the work on trees and the spring flowers, 
refer to the April and May numbers of the Normal 
Instructor for 1900 and 1901. 

The following are suggested as appropriate read- 
ing. More selections are given that can be used, 
so as to enable the teacher to choose those which 
she thinks are best suited for her class. 


‘‘April Rain,’’ ‘‘April,’’ ‘‘In April,’’ from 
Lovejoy’s Nature in Verse. Song—‘‘An April 
Girl,’’ Mrs. Dodge. ‘‘April,’’ AliceCary. ‘‘Ap- 
ril, and The First Flowers,’’ Whittier. ‘‘ April 
Day, and Return of Spring,’’ Longfellow. ‘*The 


Seasons,’? Edmund Spenser. ‘‘The Coming of 
Spring,’’ Nora Perry. ‘‘Tree Planting,’’ Samuel 
Francis Smith. ‘‘The River.’’ The last five are 
to be found in Lovejoy’s Poetry of the Seasons. 
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Value of Libraries in Public Schools. 





BY A TEACHER. 


In many places over this country, school 
libraries have been established; but there 
still remain many districts where none exist 
as yet. One reason probably is the inertia 
or lassitude in getting out of old ways of 
thinking and action. Another trouble is 
securing of funds. We will not consider these, 
believing that where there is a will there is 
away. Let us consider a few reasons why a 
school should have a ‘ibrary. 

1st. To promote general knowledge. If the 
whole district has the use of the books, much 
knowledge and even happiness may be 
brought about. Boys and girls who cannot 
attend school have a chance of self-improve- 
ment. 

2d. To cultivate a taste for good reading. 
Habits and tastes formed duri : school life 
remain. . We crowd weeds from our fields by 
sowing good crops. There is enough beauti- 
ful literature in this world to forbid foul 
novels to sting good taste to death. If we 
would seek pleasure, why not enjoy a beauti- 
ful piece or a beautiful figure. 

grad. To broaden the pupil’s views. If 
text-books are the only thing he can use, he 
will become narrow-minded and cramped. 
Books will serve as supplementary reading. 
Pupils will then receive much general knowl- 
edge, which they so much need. 

4th. To give change to tired minds. What 
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little child can study on one lesson longer 
than fifteen minutes? Let it have a_ book, 
say, a picture-book, suited to its need, and it 
will be quietly employed for thirty minutes 
or more; while the little fellow who has not 
this privilege gets restless, whispers, and 
what is worse, loses interest. Other busy- 
work can, of course, be given. The boys and 
girls of the history class have probably an 
hour’s time to study their lesson. They read 
their lesson, say of the ‘‘Removal of the 
Acadians’’ over several times, repeat it for 
themselves, get tired and probably sit idle. 
Why not have Longfellow’s Evangeline at 
their disposal? How much profit, how much 
enjoyment would they receive! 

These are a few reasons why a school 
should have a library. More life, zest, and 
push is needed in our public schools. Good 
books, well graded, can help to give the 
key to them all; namely, interest; and thus 
the child will emerge, better prepared from 
schcol life into life’s school. 


_ 
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Bungholes and Spigots. 








F. H. LANCASTER 


To save at the spigot and let out at the 
bunghole. Not one of us but would condemn 
such a course; not one of us but have been 
guilty of following it. We would deny it if 
we could, but we cannot. Not if we look the 
past frankly in the face. An unshrinking 
review of any month’s work, brands the un- 
pleasant conviction upon us. How many 
times have we in a moment of vexation un- 
done the work of a week’s patient effort. 
Let discipline run free at the bung after rigid 
economy at the spigot? Perhaps we have 
not done it so very often but we have done it 
often enough to seriously discount our profits. 
And this is what we want to get at and to 
keep constantly in mind. The disastrous 
effects of these momentary wastes at the 
bung-hole. The schoolroom is not the place 
for any form of self-indulgence. Here the 
occupation of each moment is rich in results. 
What one does today will color the actions of 
a score tomorrows. ‘Teaching is largely the 
result of what was done yesterday. It would 
seem that we cannot keep this too constantly 
in mind—that every word spoken today 
will make itself felt to the last day of the 
term; no matter how willing we may be to 
forget. Herein lies the mischievous power 
of peevishness. What we say ina fit of ex- 
asperation today is remembered in cold blood 
by our pupils tomorrow, and for many to- 
morrows. ‘‘Men and nations shall pass away, 
but the written words shall not pass away.’’ 
What then shall we say of the :pokzn word? 
There is something terrible about its 1 ngev- 
ity, the more, that chameleon like, it takes a 
different hue with each change of contact. 
If we could only remember that what we say in 
our schoolroom will be repeated in a score of 
homes, we would be able to realize what costly 
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things these bunghole wastes are for us and 
for our work. For it lies with us to make 
our work respected or derided. Little wis- 
dom in making martyrs of ourselves for our 
work’s sake, if in a moment of weak im- 
patience we court the ridicule of all onlook- 
ers and listeners. Who would pause to ad- 
mire the careful management of the spigot 
when he sees the precious stuff flowing free 
from the bung? When he hears the children 
laughing about how funny teacher looked 
when she got mad. And they do it, you 
know. A display of anger betrays a sense of 
impotence, and children are quick to un- 
derstand that saying of the ancients: 
“Whom the gods would destroy, they first 
make mad.’’ You may be dignified and just 
for a week, month, six months, but give way 
to a fit of spleen and it is all undone. Your 
dignity is inthe dust. Now it is a fact be- 
yond all denying that teaching is a trying 
occupation, that it strains temper and 
patience to the last thread: but it is also true 
that the successful teacher is she who rises 
above exasperation and keeps a serene front 
in the face of every annoyance, day after 
day standing for discipline and order with a 
stern serenity that knows no faltering. 

The days of Spring are upon us. Uneasy 
restless days, when the nerves of even veterans 
get on edge. When pupils begins to feet the 
beat of the spring in their blood and every- 
thing threatens to break loose and go wild as 
the wind. She who carries her work through 
this season without an outbreak of petulance 
or display of weakness, may well be proud of 
the achievement. To be forewarned is to be 
forearmed. When the teacher learns that 
her nerves are her best ally, and begins to 
take their welfare into account with all forms 
of recreation, she will begin to understand 
that she must resign late hours and unwhole- 
some dainties. A sound digestion and eight 
hours’ sleep is the best of nervetonics. And 
the teacher who goes to her work braced by 
the conviction that she has done her best to 
start right is the teacher who is most apt to 
end right. She will have learned also, that 
there is a practical reason for each success 
and every failure. That the animal in us 
must always be reckoned with. It is pleasant 
to think that we are mostly intelligence and 
spirit, but neither intellect nor spirit will 
show up very well if the animal be over- 
worked or underfed. 

‘The first requisite for success in any un- 
dertaking is to be a good animal.”’ 





ae 


The daily perer is doubtless read by at least half 
the people in America, Many of them have access 
to several different dailies each day. The ‘Daily pa- 
per habit”—that of merely skimming the news by 

lancing over headings and the articles themselves— 
is so firmly fixed upon Am-rican readers that care- 
ful reading is becoming quite impossible. No matter 
how many dailies or weeklies Foc may have access 
to you should ‘‘take account” of your store of informa- 
tion at least once each month. Howcan you better 
do this than by reading a reliable Monthly News 
Review such as Wor.p’s Events, which been 
pronounced the best published. 
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SHALL WE TEACH VERTICAL? 











2 e By Raymond R. Glenn 2 2 





Vertical writing has been an experiment. 
The fact that many schools have dropped it 
from the course of study seems to prove that 
it has been a failure. Suchis not the case. 
It merely proves that, through inefficient 
teaching and a mistaken idea of the require- 
ments of the business world, the system has 
appeared to be a failure. 

Although writing is in some respects a val- 
uable disciplinary study, a system is said to 
be of value because of its ease of acquisi- 
tion and its ultimate value. The vertical 
system, in its experiment, has been handi- 
capped by three.conditions. First: Many of 
the ‘‘systems’’ now in use are merely the 
slant systems in a vertical position. Second. 
Many of the pupils learning vertical have 
previously written slant, and have partly ac- 
quired its forms. Many are also prejudiced 
in favor of the slant. Third: A majority of 
the teachers themselves are unable to write 
vertical with any considerable degree of suc- 
cess. This system is distinguished by its 
vertical position, the absence of shading, the 
use of the full curve, and the use of the 
straight line. Since the forms are simple 
and the combinations elementary, it is easily 
idealized by achild. In other words, it is 
easy to impress its form upon the child’s 
mind, and it is easy to train his hand to rep- 
resent the ideal. Because of these character- 
istics, vertical writing is easier and more 
quickly learned than the slant; and a greater 
percentage of its pupils become good writers. 
This fact is one of great importance. A 
large number of pupils leave school at a com- 
paratively early age, and it is important that 
they shall be able to write well, not only be- 
cause of the practical value it will be to them 
but for the influence a thing well done will 
have upon their lives. 

Vertical writing is more legible than the 
slant. It also presents a neater appearance. 
These facts are too self-evident to need proof. 
In the ideal vertical—that is what will finally 
be taught—the elimination of every line not 
absolutely necessary for the construction of 
the forms and the use of the round curve and 
the straight line, will bring the vertical still 
closer inits resemblance to the printed 
forms. The likeness between vertical and 
print, even in the systems in use in the 
schoolroom today, aids the teacher in im- 
pressing the idea that the printed and the 
written forms mean the same thing. Some 
pupils are natural writers. Without special 
training, they are able to write a good hand, 
and they write it with speed. The real prob- 
lems of writing instruction have little to do 
with them. We, however, do get tangent to 
a difficulty when we get below the writer 
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of the average ‘‘ability.’’ There we find 
pupils who have been in school for three 
years and can scarcely trace a letter. There 
we find pupils who spent years in school and 
can scarcely write a legible sentence. If for 
no other reason, vertical writing should be 
taught because it will reach such pupils better 
than any other system. I might say that, 
under the conditions existing in the majority 
of our schools today, it is the only system 
that will produce satisfactory results in such 
cases. 

These superior points of this system are 
almost universally admitted by its opponents. 
They base their arguments on the fact that 
the vertical is inherently slow; that speed is 
the chief requisite for.business writing, and 
that vertical cannot be written speedily. To 
this argument, we answer first, that speed is 
not the prime requisite of business writing. 
The best way to determine this is to secure 
the opinion of business men, themselves. 
Their verdict is that legibility is the first 
consideration in business, and that speed is a 
secondary question. This verdict is almost 
unanimous. In the second place, we answer 
that vertical can be written speedily. Col- 
lege students have told me that they pre- 
ferred to use the vertical in examinations be- 
cause of its speed. The fact that practical 
tests in the schoolroom show it to be the 
speedier would seem to be a conclusive argu- 
ment; but, if possible, there is a stronger 
one. In examining the signatures of a large 
number of men and women of national‘repu- 
tation, several significant things are noted. 
Bearing in mind the fact that probably none 
of those who wrote those signatures had ever 
studied the vertical system, it is astonishing 
to find that from one-fifth to two-fifths of every 
class sign their names in vertical. In ad- 
dition to the ones which may be classed as 
vertical, many of the signatures have a 
strong tendency toward it. It is also in- 
structive to note that the class least pressed 
for speed, the clergymen, shows nineteen per 
cent of vertical writers; men and women 
prominent in business, literature, and reform 
——a class which is more pressed for time— 
show twenty-seven per cent of vertical 
writers; while governors and men prominent 
in national affairs—men who have most 
pressing demands made on their time—show 
forty per cent of vertical writers. This 
proves that the vertical is naturally adapted 
for speed. 

If it is more legible, better adapted to the 
needs of the schools, and as speedy as the 
slant, why is it being dropped from the 
course of study? I answer that it is simply 
because the possibilities of the system are not 
understood. If the system of vertical writ- 
ing in use is too complicated, if the instruc- 
tion is not efficient, do not throw the verti- 
cal out; but get a simplified .system— 
get teachers who can write it themselves 


and who understand its peculiarities, and you 
will have more good writers, greater legi- 
bility, and at least as great speed as you 
can secure by using the slant systems. 
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Calisthenics. 





BESSIE GALLAHER. 


I find that calisthenics are a great help in 
teaching. They promote discipline, rest 
tired little minds and bodies, and make the 
muscles strong enough to keep the chest in an 
erect position. Instead of taking time from 
the lessons, they actually gain time for the 
teacher, by inspiring the scholars to a spirit 
of promptness, noticeable in passing to and 
from classes, going to seats, taking position, 
etc. Two periods a day, five minutes each 
time, between the morning session and recess, 
and the afternoon session and recess, will work 
wonders. Any good system of calisthenics, 
such as are advertised in the school maga- 
zines, will give satisfaction. Each exercise 
must be carefully studied and rehearsed by 
the teacher, so that she may give directions 
in a brisk, thorough way, to which children 
will enjoy responding. 
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‘*Coffee Hearts.”’ 








More Frequent Than Tobacco Hearts. 


Coffee drinking frequently affects the 
heart and many cases of heart trouble are re- 
lieved or entirely cured by leaving off coffee 
and taken on Postum Food Coffee. 

A good illustration is that of a lady who 
says, *‘I was troubled, for many years, with 
my heart and at times would become un- 
conscious. The children have many times 
run for the neighbors to come in and restore 
me by putting my feet in hot water and rub- 
bing me. 

Dr. Short frequently told me that coffee 
was a poison to me and was really the cause 
of my weak heart. I could not do without 
the coffee though, but finally the doctor told 
me it was certain death if I did not give it 
up. This was about five years ago and I 
changed from coffee to Postum Food 
Coffee. My heart trouble gradually disap- 
peared and now I am entirely well, have 
never used a particle of coffee since my first 
cup of Postum. 

I gave a little Postum to a lady friend one 
day to take home and try. She reported that 
she did not like it at all. I found she boiled 
she boiled it only five minutes, so I gave her 
some more and told her to boil it twenty 
minutes. That was different. She has been 
using Postum now a long time. & 

It cured her daughter of liver trouble, re- 
stored her fresh, pretty complexion, and 
cured the mother from headaches from which 
she suffered severely.’’ Mrs. M. Douglass, 
607 Plum St., Elkhart, Ind. 
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GARRET HARLOW LAMPEN. 





{Nor#:—The spellings tecommended by the American 
Philological Association, the Aimerican Spelling Reform Asso- 
ciation, and the Phiiologicul So¢iety of England, and recog- 
nized by the statidard Dictionary, at uzed in this department.) 








Probably the greatest obstacle in the way 
of the student of history, atid the most diffi- 
cult one to overcum, is the lack of ability to 
study. It is easy enough to open a book and 
turn one’s eyes toward it, and in a mechanical 
way read the words printed upon the page, 
but this can scarcely be calld study. It is 
easy, too—at least measurably so—to fasten 
the mind upon the subject, and by sheer 
force of concentration transfer the facts to 
the memory, but even this is not the real 
study; certainly, it is not the way to acquire 
the greatest amount of information with the 
least expenditure of effort, nor the clearest 
understanding with the least mental exertion. 

I hav heard students say that they had 
spent hours on a lesson, and even then had 
faild to get it to their satisfaction. Withina 
comparatively short time, a young woman 
said to me, that history was her ‘‘hardest 
study.’’ These students wer attempting to 
study the matter exactly as presented in the 
text-book. These cases ar not isolated; great 
numbers of students of various ages ar quite 
ignorant of the best or even of any proper 
way of studying history; indeed, I believ it 
to be no extravagance in language to say 
that the great mass of mankind ar very poor 
studiers. It therefore appears to be the 
teacher’s duty to show the student, not only 
what to study, but how to do it, before re- 
quiring of him the doing of any task. 

To me, it seems a mistake to take up _his- 
tory page by page and paragraf by paragraf. 
To my mind, such a method, if indeed it can 
be calld a method—which I very much doubt 
—makes it utterly impossibl to get a true 
perspectiv of the period in hand. Thru sum 
lit’l circumstance—it may be romance or 
perhaps unusual heroism—sum event is en- 
larged beyond its proper proportions, while 
immediately following it is an occurrence of 
much greater importance that fails to impress 
the student mind with its full significance 
merely because it has no beautiful lit’! picture 
to adorn it and attract the attention of the 
reader. Rather, giv the student a birds-eye 
view of the entire period; spread before his 
gaze a panorama of the history of those 
years under consideration, in such a way as 
that he can readily see which events point 
their spires farthest to the skies. Then, 
standing abuv them all, so that his gaze can 
Sweep the horizon in every direction, he will 
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be in a position to see the relativ height and 
the relativ importance of each event and 
each person in the scene. This idea of the 
relativ- is one of the most important factors 
in history teaching and studying, and under 
no circumstances may it be overlookt. 

After the student has found the relativ im- 
portance of the several persons and events, 
he is in a position to giv intelligent direction 
to his thought, and to think and study to ad- 
vantage. Then hav him select the principal 
events and consider them as centers, grouping 
around them all things that naturally belong 
with or refertothem. In our history, we 
hav many such centers. In more remote 
times, the whole world properly belonged 
about and around one central figure. Thus 
in the closing part of the eighth and the be- 
ginning of the ninth century, the central 
figure was Charlemagne, and around him and 
directly related to him, wer all the nations, 
all the events and all the men of the time. 

So, at the beginning, hav the student 
sketch the entire work, dividing it into 
periods and fixing the date of the beginning 
of each, as well as selecting the important 
events of the respectiv: periods. Then, hav 
him take up the periods, commencing, of 
course, with the first and following them in 
their natural order. Persons who wer epoch- 
makers should receiv a large share of atten- 
tion; striking scenes and great events should 
be vividly pictured; great thoughts should 
be considered carefully, and their bearing 
upon conditions clearly understood. 

The question then arises, should the stu- 
dent follow a subject thru the periods in order 
to hav a connected sketch or should he take 
only such parts as occur within the period 
under consideration, leaving the fest for 
future study? There has been wide discus- 
sion upon this point, and sum very excellent 
men ar to be found on each side of the ques- 
tion. For myself, I unhesitatingly say that 
he should drop the rest of the period for the 
time, and follow the subject thru the several 
periods in which it may hav a part, and keep 
the sketch intact, lest he lose the thread of 
the story and becum unable to trace the effect 
from the cause, or look back to the cause 
from the effect. Nothing will be lost by so 
doing, and it will not be difficult to take up 
the old period by reason of the divergence. 
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Correlation in History. 








F. W. SIMMONDS. 


Judging from my experience as a teacher, 
member of a teachers examining board, etc., 
it seems to me the co-relation of history and 
geography is sadly neglected. It seems that 
the name of the place where some event oc- 
curred is learned and considered all-important, 
and its location is left to float around almost 
anywhere. I believe that the location of every 
plan worthy of historical mention should be 
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pinned down to some definite portion of this 
terrestial sphere. 

In order to do this, I require the geography 
of every history lesson to be illustrated on 
the blackboard, not by printed maps. The 
map made by them on the ‘‘board’’ means 
much more to them than the ready-made 
article. Ifthe lesson is the settlement: of 
New York and Albany, let the teacher step 
to the board without book and make a rough 
outline of the Hudson river, Manhattan Is- 
land, Long Island, Staten Island, etc. This 
can be done in less than a minute, and then 
in a day or so, when reviewing, require some 
pupil to reproduce the map while giving the 
history of the event, and you will be sur- 
prised at the vividness with which pupils 
recall the exact locations, and at the intense 
interest aroused. 

Especially is this important in teaching 
military campaigns. Isolated facts are sel- 
dom retained, and if retained are but of 
questionable value at best. How different 
history must appear to the child where one 
statement logically suggests another, and this 
another, etc., until it widens, hi(story) like, 
into a connected whole, where future glean- 
ings may be profitably stored; and finally 
makes the ‘‘gaps’’ so small that he has a 
substantial structure of history. 

Piles of lumber do not make a building. 
The carpenter erects the frame-work and 
then piece by piece fits each board to its place, 
until at last itis completed. So it is with 
the pupil’s mind; he builds merely a skeleton 
of history, at most. How important that we 
present it logically, enabling him to see 
the relations and the location of the different 
portions of the frame-work, so that he may 
intelligently complete it in the future. 

In teaching the Civil war, for instance, have 
a large map made showing the campaigns in 
the west, and one showing the campaigns in 
the east, (large enough for the class to see 
readily.) Place the names of places on the 
map as needed in colored chalk, for instance, 
events of ’61 in white; '62, red; ’63, blue, etc. 

Require the pupil to state object of cam- 
paigns, situation, events, (anecdotes?). For 
instance, in the west in 1862: Object—To open 
the Mississippi river; Situation—Grant with 
troops at Cairo, Ill.; Confederates held a line 
of forts from Columbus Island No. 10; Fort 
Henry, Fort Donelson, Bowling Green, Mill 
Spring, and Cumberland gap; Events—Grant 
determined to break through this line of 
fortifications at Fort Henry, etc., tracing 
Grant through his entire western campaign. 

I donot require minute descriptions of more 
than two or three battles. I consider it worse 
than useless. An average class will easily 
master the principal campaigns of the Civil 
war in lessthan a week, and will possess 
much more lasting knowledge than a class 
working on isolated topics for a month. 
Try it and be convinced. 
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THE PARTICIPLE 





a a By W. H. Wisman a a 











Two of the most difficult subjects in grammar, 
and two subjects which are the least understood by 
teachers are Participles and Infinitives. Our text- 
books say so little on these subjects that our pupils 
fail to see that they are really broad subjects which 
require considerable study to fully master. My 
object here is to give a complete outline of the 
Participle, which has been very helpful to me and 
I hope will be of use tw others: 


GENERAL OUTLINE. 
THE PARTICIPLE. 


I. Definitions. 

II. Classes. 

III. Construction. 

IV. Case of a noun or pronoun used before a par- 
ticiple, and after the participle of a copulative 
verb. 

V. Difference between the participle with the 
construction of a noun, and a participial noun. 

VI. Difference between a participle with the 
construction of an adjective, and a participial 
adjectives. 

Part I. in GENERAL OUTLINE. 
Definitions: 

1. A Participle is a word derived from a verb, 
retaining all the governing powers of the verb, 
and partaking of a noun, an adjective or an adverb. 
—Crosier. 

2. Is a verbal adjective.— Whitney. 

3. Is a word having the signification of a verb 
and the construction of an adjective.—S. S. Green. 

4. Is a form of the verb that expresses the act 
or state without predicating it, and generally re- 
sembles an adjective. —<Ker/. 

5. Is a word derived from a verb, partaking of 
the properties of a verb, and of an adjective or a 
noun. —Harvey, ; 

6. Is a form of the verb that generally qualifies 
or limits the meaning of a substantive by assum- 
ing the action or state in connection with it.— 
Quackenbos. 

ParT II. IN GENERAL OUTLINE. 
Classes: 
I. Present. 
1. Use. 
a. In combination with an auxiliary. 
6. As a Substantive. 
c. As an Adjective. 
d@. As an Adverb. 
e. As a Preposition. 
2. Formation. 


II. Perfect: 
1. Use. 
a. In combination with an auxiliary. 
6. As an Adjective. 
2. Formation. 
III. Compound. 
1. . Use. 
a. As a Substantive. 
6. As an Adjective. . 
c. As an Adverb. (?) 
2. Formation. 


Part I. IN CLASSES. 


The Present Participle: 
1. Use. 
I. In combination with an auxiliary. 
Combined with the verb de, or some vari- 
ation of de, to make the progressive form 
of the verb. 
It then expresses the chief part of the act or 
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£x.—The children are going to 


state. 
school. 
II. As a Substantive. 

1. In the Nominative Case. 

a. Subject of a finite verb. Zx.— 
Studying grammar should help us. 

6. Attribute Complement. £2%.—Tak- 
ing a thing without leave is steading it. 

c. In apposition with a Participle. 
£x.—Dying, passing from life to death, 
is dreaded. 

2. In the Objective Case. 

a. Object of a verb. 
continue playing ball. 

6. Object of a Preposition. 
is fond of playing ball. 

c. Objective Subject, or Attribute Com- 
plement. £x—He declares whispering 
loud to be vzo/atzng the rules. 

3. Absolutely or Independently. 

a. Witha Participle. L£x2.—Whisper- 
ing having been forbidden, all went well. 

6. By Pleonasm, £x.—Whispering in 
class or not whispering in class, that is 
the question, 

c. In apposition with a noun so used. 
Ex.—What a delightful task, ‘eaching 
participles. 

III. As an adjective. 

1. Limiting a noun directly. #x.—The 
man realizing his danger left the place. 

2. With the force of a predicate adjective. 
Ex.—-The vine lies wéthering on the 
ground. 

IV. As an adverb. 
1. Limiting an adjective. £x.—The water 
is scalding hot. (Not a good sentence. ) 
Note.—In the sentence ‘‘The horse sleeps stand- 
ing,’’ some grammarians would dispose of ‘‘stand- 
ing’’ as an adverb; but it is rather a present par- 
ticiple with the construction of an adjective, and 
owing to the fact that it modifies ‘‘sleeps’’ we 
call it an adverbial predicate. Such a construction 
is illustrated in the following sentence: ‘‘The 
boy came 4urrying down the street.’’ 
V. As a Preposition. #x.—He spoke concern- 
ing the matter. There is but one opinion 
¢ vrespecting his conduct. 
Note.—Such words are usually regarded as 
Prepositions. 
' 2. Formation. 
The Present Participle is formed by adding zag 
to the simple form of the verb. 
ParT II. IN CLASSEs. 
The Perfect Participle: 
1. Use. 
I. In combination with an auxiliary to express 
the chief part of the act or state, and: in 


F£x.—He will 


Ex.—He 


making the passive form. £%2.—The 
problem is solved. 

II. As an adjective. 
1. Limiting a noun directly. H2.—The 


letter wrztten in haste, -contained many 
mistakes. 

2. With the force of a predicate adjective. 
Ex.—He seemed informed as to the 
occurrence. 

2. Formation. 

The Perfect Participle is formed by adding ed 
to the simple form of the verb, or is found in the 
list of irregular verbs. 
PartT III. in CLASSEs. 

The Compound Participle: 
1. Use. 
I. As a noun. 
1. In the nominative case, 
a. Subject of a finite verb. Ex.—Hav- 
ing been there was a delight. 





6. Predicate of a finite verb. £x.— 
Having been there is having had a hand 
in it. 

2. In the objective case. 

a. Object of a verb. Zx.—He acknowl- 
edged having done wrong. 

4. Object of a preposition. Zx.—He 
was dismissed after having been repri- 
manded. 

c. Objective subject or predicate of an 
infinitive. 2x.—The judge thinks av- 
ing been there, to be having had a hand 
in it. 

3. Absolutely. 

a. With a participle. £2.—His hav- 
ing been connected with a former robbery, 
being brought before the jury, he was 
convicted. 

46. By Pleonasm. L£x.—Having been 
there or not having been there, that isthe 
matter to be determined. 

11. As an adjective. Ex.—The boy having re- 
cited his lesson, returned home. 
2. Formation. 

The Compound Participle consists of ‘‘having’’ 
or ‘‘having been‘’ combined with some other 
participle. 

ParT III. IN GENERAL OUTLINE. 
Construction: ; 
1. As a noun. 

a. Nominative Case. 

6. Objective Case. 

c. Absolutely or Independently. 

2. As an Adjective. 
a. Limiting a noun directly. 
6. Asa predicate. - ‘ 
3. As an adverb. (?) 
ParT IV. IN GENERAL OUTLINE. 
Case as determiued by the participle: 


1. A noun or pronoun is often used absolutely 
before a participle, when freed from. other gram- 
matical construction. &x.—The feacher being 
absent,. I took his place. 

2. Often we have a noun or pronoun in the 
possessive case before a participle. Hx.—7Zom’s 
being here was a lucky thing. I do not object to 
your going. He knew of my having been left 
out. 

3. It is not always aneasy matter to determine 
whether objective or possessive case should be used 
before a participle, especially one that follows a 
verb or preposition. '£x.—I saw Azm getting down 
from the horse. I saw zs getting down from the 
horse. I saw 42m get down from the horse. 

Remark.—In all nearly equivalent expressions 
the pronoun ‘‘him’’ and ‘‘his’’ are logically sub- 
ject of the action expressed by the Infinitive or 
Participle. The meaning is that he got down from 
the horse and I saw him. 

There are three different but relative ways in 
which these relative nouns are made to play a part 
like that of real verbs in dependent clauses. 








Why Work Hard 


to provide money with which to purchase books 
for school libraries and then invest it without 
carefully investigating to determine where you 
can get the most books of required quality for 
your money? Get our catalogue and compare our 
prices with those quoted by others. If you do so 
we know where. you will purchase your books. We 
can supply about 1,500 titles of high-class books in 
various grades at prices averaging from 15 per 
cent to 25 per cent less than others. The success 
of our business is in no way dependent on our 
book department, and our principal object in 
maintaining it is to encourage the establishment 


and maintainance of School Libraries. 
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Hence, both after a verb and a preposition the 

two constructions of an objective case qualified by 
a present participle, and of a possessive, quali- 
fying a participle, are to a certain extent inter- 
changeable, and the question sometimes arises as to 
which should be preferred. There are certain cases 
where both are equally proper; but even among 
good writers, and yet more among careless ones, 
the one is occasionally found where more approved 
language would favor the other. 
' 4. The case of a noun or pronoun used after the 
participle of a copulative, generally depends on 
the case of the noun or pronoun preceding the 
participle, but if the noun or pronoun is in the 
possessive case, the noun following the participle 
is in the nominative case. 


Part V. IN GENERAL OUTLINE. 
Difference between a participle with the con- 
struction of a noun and a participial noun. 

1. A participial noun is simply the name of an 
action. The participle with the construction of a 
noun assumes the action. £x.—The reading of 
history was profitable to him. ‘‘Reading’’ here 
is a participial noun. Reading history proved 
profitable to him. ‘‘Reading’’ here is a participle 
with the construction of a noun. 

2. A participial noun has none of the governing 
powers of the verb. 

A participle with the construction of a noun 
has all of the governing powers of the verb from 
which it is derived. 

3. A participial noun is always modified by an 
adjective element, when it has a modifier. 

A participle with the construction of a noun, 
may be modified by an adjective, an objective, or 
an adverbial element. 


Part VI. IN GENERAL OUTLINE. 


Difference between a participle with the con- 
struction of an adjective and a participial 
adjective. 

A participial adjective denotes a characteristic 
of the noun on which it depends. 

A participle with the construction of an adjec- 
tive assumes an action on the noun on which it 
depends. Zx.-——I saw a jumping horse. Isaw a 
horse jumping the fence. 

Remark.—In the first sentence ‘‘jumping’’ de- 
notes the characteristic of the horse. In the 
second sentence it assumes an action of the horse 
at the time it was seen. ~ 

2. A participial adjective has no governing 
power of the verb whatever. 

A participle with the construction of an adjec- 
tive has all the governing powers of the verb from 
which it is derived. 

3. A participial adjective can be modified by an 
adverbial element only. 

A participle with the construction of an adjec- 
tive may be modified by an objective or an ad- 
verbial element. 

4. A participial adjective always precedes the 
noun on which it depends. 

A participle with the construction of an ad- 
jective always follows the noun on which it 
depends, 

EXAMPLES. 


He was ruined by durnzng his house. 

He was ruined by the durnzng of his house. 
The durning of his house ruined him. 

He, burning his house, was ruined. 

I saw the house burning. 

I saw the durning house. 

. He thought ¢a/king to be teaching. 

. He died /oved by all. 

. Spending money should not be wasting it. 
Once saving is twice earning. 


FCS PNANS HONE 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 
About Trees. 


BY PAUL MUNDY. 


[Anything which will give information in re- 
gard to trees is appropriate for use on Arbor Day. 
The following article contains a great deal of 
information on the subject, and in addition to 
being a readable article, is filled with sugges- 
tive information which the teacher can utilize in 
many ways and at many different times. ] 

Trecs are one of the important factors of Na- 
ture. They draw and retain moisture, thus aid- 
ing in the growth of vegetation. Trees grow in 
nearly every part of the world, but they differ 
in form and size in the different zones and cli- 
mates. After the willow in the Frigid Zones—the 
lowest form of tree—comes in succession the 
alder, birch, larch, pine, oak, linden, chestnut, 
poplar, redwood, date-palm, tree-fern, wax-palm, 
and last comes the cocoanut-palm, the highest 
form of tree that grows in the Torrid Zone. 

Each genus is represented by many species. 


‘Thus a few of the species of the oak are, 


white, red, black, live and cork; a few of the 
pine are Scotch-fir, the white, the yellow, the 
pitch and the stone; and several of the palm have 
been named above. We get many kinds of food 
from trees; as apples, peaches, cherries, apricots, 
olives, oranges and_ bananas. Others bear 
nuts; as the beech, chestnut, walnut and 
palm. Then there are trees producing foods, 
which we would hardly think a tree could produce. 
There is a tree in South America called the milk 
tree, yielding a sap which tastes like cow’s milk. 
Another, the bread fruit tree, has, as it’s name 
suggests, a fruit the taste of which resembles 
bread. The sago-palm yields a well known form 
of starch. Coffee is obtained from a tree, which 
is often called a plant. There are spice trees; 
camphor, cassia, cinnamon, clove, mace, nutmeg, 
etc. Fodder for cattle is procured from the grass- 
tree, a native of Australia, whose trunk ends in 
a large tuft of grass. 

Clothing is made from the fibers of the bark of 
some trees. The leaves of one species are used 
as towels, table cloths, etc. We get rubber from 
the rubber tree of South America. Wax is pro- 


duced by the wax-palm. Dye-woods yield dyes._ 


Tonics are made from the sap of trees. We ob- 
tain tar and turpentine from the pine. From the 
bark of the birch the Indians made canoes. Hats 
are manufactured from this bark and also from 
the palm leaf. The outer bark of the cork-oak 
constitutes the cork of commerce, an invaluable 
article, for which there is no fitting substitute. 

The wood of the silver-fir is used to make 
sounding boards for musical instruments; and the 
wood of ebony is used as keys for instruments. 
Paper is manufactured from the wood of trees. 
The bark of the hemlock is used in tanning leather. 
Thus we find that trees and the products of trees 
are used in making nearly everything. But lum- 
ber should be considered as the most important of 
them all. 

Among other uses, trees are a protection and 
home for birds, squirrels, monkeys, etc. Many 
kinds of birds make their nests of the twigs and 
leaves, and squirrels find homes in the hollows of 
trees. ; 

The characteristics of some trees are very notic- 
able. The banyan being peculiar because it sends 
out branches that take root in the ground. Some 
species of trees reach a great height; the Cali- 
fornia redwood trees being an example. They 
often reach the height of 300 feet. One of this 
species grew to the height of 450 feet, and was 112 
feet in circumference. It was estimated by count- 
ing the concentric circles of this gigantic tree, 
that it was 1,100 years old. Trees of historical 
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interest are many; the tree under which Wash- 
ington took command of the American army, the 
Charter oak, the tree under which William Penn 
made the purchase of Pennsylvania from the In- 
dians, and many others are equally interesting. 
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How to Cultivate Power of Expression 
: in Class. 





BY EMILY F. BASS. 


If expression is feeling what is read, the child that 
loves books that has lived among them all his life, 
that has dreamed dreams and built air castles, 
reads with expression. The mother having a 
home-club of herself and little ones, reading to 
them, telling them all the favorite child-lore, en- 
couragingly listening to their reproductions, con- 
tributes not only greatly to their heart and mind 
culture but makes the coming school-training a 
delight to both pupil and teacher. I know of 
several such trained children who entering school 
at seven or eight years of age, took the Second 
Grade work nicely and whose intelligent grasp of 
all subjects through their ability to read gave 
them rapid and sure promotion. 

Too often, however, it is with the great army 
of the untrained children who have no home life, 
that we must work. And, parenthetically, what 
a mission this is for the teacher. No amount of 
mental culture imparted, can take the place of 
this mothering, this heart culture, which these 
children from the masses demand. The primary 
teacher begins well—words now are taught to rep- 
resent ideas. Enter the schoolroom and see the 
children running, walking, hopping, singing to 
give their idea of the words run, walk, hop, sing. 
Doesn't it seem evident that if a word means 
something to the child and is taught associated 
with its meaning that his reading of that word 
will always be intelligent and expressive. The 
sentence formation easily follows and the connected 
thoughts of the story read. 

Only the best literature should be put in the 
hands of the pupils. ‘‘I have no pleasure from 
books,’’ writes Macauley, ‘‘which equals that of 
reading over for the hundredth time great pro- 
ductions which I almost know by heart.’’ Give 
the child great productions and he too will read 
and re-read. A good plan, when about to in- 
troduce a new story is to have it silently read in 
class. Then question for individual thought and 
to make emphatic, strong points of the author. 
I believe it was in the old McGuffey Readers that 
questions were asked at the end of every lesson. 
These were good, but to the thoroughly alive 
teacher the questions she asks will vary as to the 
minds of those before her. Rip VanWinkle can 
be well read with young children. The weirdness 
of the mountain scene, ghosts, witches, fairies, 
brings awed attention. Wolf’s devotion, old 
Rip’s return to find History changed, home gone 
—all appeal even to the slowest. And how 
much more interesting this way of learning the 
Catskill mountains and King George and 
George Washington and Bunker Hill. Having 
something to tell and knowing that something well, 
elevates the chin, broadens the chest, makes 
the weak voice stronger, helps the enunciation, 
and gives us the pleasing reader. 


_ 
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How much money have you to spend for Library 
Books? If only a little, you can make it go a long 
way by availing yourself of our low rates. If much, 
and you don’t wish to squander it, you will still be 
interested. Our catalogue illustrates the marvelous 
purchasing power of a little money when you know 
where to buy. It shows you how too cloth-bound 
books of six different grades can be bought for $14.90. 
100 titles of better grades, for $17,69. 205 titles se- 
lected from 17 different series for $54.40, and finally, 
353 titles, representing every series in the catalogue, 
for $100.00. 
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Tree Song. 





lof - ty masts which fling out the sail, 
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1. Whatdo we plantwhenweplant a tree? Weplanta 
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Words and Music by T. B. Weaver, Prospect, Ohio. 
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What do we plant when we plant a tree? 
We plant the shelter for you and me, 
Within whose walls we are safe and warm, 
Though there be raging without the storm. 
Hail to the tree, the house to be, 
Buildings of beauty we daily see. 

So may we build lives to bless mankind, 
Great joy and comfort in life we’ll find. 


‘*What do we plant when we plant a tree? 


A thousand things that 


We plant the spire which out-towers the crag,’’ 


Staff for old glory, our 
Hail to the tree, staff o 


Blessings and honor shall be to thee! 
So may we strive to preserve our land, 
in heart and hand. 


Free and united, 


What do plant when we plant a tree? 

The shady wood where we love to be, 
Where music sweet from the birds we greet, 
While we are hiding from summer’s heat. 
Hail to the tree, the wood to be, 

Oh how we love its summer glee! 

So may we find from the shady wood 

How to bless others and do some good. 


we daily see, 


matchless flag. 
f the free! 











AN ARBOR DAY EXERCISE. 





Nelle Spangler Mustain. 
Opening Song—‘‘The Brave Old Oak.’’ 


(Golden Glees. ) 


Concert Recitation—School. 


A strong, fair shoot from the forest bring, 
Gently the roots in the soft earth lay; 

God bless with his sunshine, and wind and rain 
The tree we are planting on Arbor Day. 


May it greenly grow for a hundred years, 
And our children’s children around it play, 
Gather the fruit and rest in the shade 

Of the trees we are planting on Arbor Day. 


So may our life be an upward growth— 
In wisdom’s soil every rootlet lay; 

May every tree bear some precious fruit 
Like the tree we plant on Arbor Day. 
—Arber Day Manual. 





HISTORY OF ARBOR DAY. 

The first suggestion of tree-planting under the 
direction of state authority was made by B. G. 
Northrup, then Secretary of the Connecticut Board 
of Education about 1865, in an official state re- 
port. In 1876 this same gentleman endeavored to 
stimulate ‘‘centennial tree planting’’ by the offer 
of prizes to the children of Connecticut. But the 
idea of setting apart a day for the work originated 
with Ex-Governor .J. Sterling Morton, of Ne- 
braska, who in 1872 induced the Governor of that 
State to issue a proclamation appointing a day for 
the planting of trees throughout the state. A year 
or two later the day was made a legal holiday by 
enactment of the Legislature, and provision was 
made for awarding premiums to those who planted 
the most trees on that day. 

The example of Nebraska was soon followed by 
other States. On the first Ohio Arbor Day, held 
in Cincinnati on April 27 and 28, 1882, the city 
schools were dismissed for two days, and the pu- 


pils of all»grades participated in the exercises, 
which were held in Eden Park. About six acres 
of the Park was set aside for an author’s grove, 
and each school or department selected an author 
in whose memory a tree was planted. The names 
of the authors in whose honor the trees were 
planted were preserved by lettered stone tablets. 
The fame of “Author’s Grove’’ soon became 
national, and an incentive was given to schools of 
the entire country. 


THE POETS AND. THE TREES. (Class Exercise.) 
1st Child— 
‘*A little of thy steadfastness, 
Rounded with leafy gracefulness, 
Old oak, give me,— 
That the world’s blasts may round me blow, 
And I yield gently to and fro, 
While my stout-hearted trunk below 
And firm-set roots unshaken be.’’ 
—James Russell Lowell. 
2ud Child— 
‘*Summer or winter, day or night, 
The woods are ever new delight; 
They give us peace, and they make us strong, 
Such wonderful balms to them belong; 
So, living or dying, I'll take my ease 
Under the trees, under the trees.’’ 
—Ricthard Henry Stoddard. 
3rd Child— 
‘*O whispering tree—companions, sages, friends, 
No change in you, whatever friendship ends; 
No deed of yours the Eden link e’er broke; 
Bared is your head, to ward the lightning’s stroke. 
You fed the infant man and. blessed his cot, 
Hewed from your grain; without you, he were 
not. 
The hand that planned you planned the future, too, 
Shall we distrust it, knowing’ such as you? 
—Joaguin Miller. 
4th Child— 
“‘This is the state of man. Today he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope; tomorrow, blossoms, 
Ana bears his blushing honors thick upon him; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost, 
And when he thinks—good, easy man—full surely 
His greatness is a-ripening, nips his roots, 
And then he falls, as I do.’’ 
—William Shakespeare. 
5th Child— 
‘*Not merely growing, like a tree, 
In bulk, doth make man better be; 
Or standing long an oak three hundred year, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald and sere, 
A lily of a day is fairer far in May, 
Although it fall and die that night, 
It was the plant and flower of light. 
In small proportions we just beauties see 
And, in short measure, life may perfect be.’’ 
—Ben Jonson. 


6th Child— 

‘“The leaf tongues of the forest, the flower lips of 
the sod, 

The happy birds that hymn their raptures in the 
ear of God, 

The summer wind that bringeth music over land 
and sea, 


Have each a voice that singeth this sweet song of 
songs to me; 
This world is full of beauty, 
above, 
And if we did our duty, it might be full of love.’ 
—Gerald Massey. 


like other worlds 


7th Child— 

‘‘Paint murmurs from the pine-tops reach my ear, 

As if a harp-string touched in some far sphere— 

Vibrating in the lucid atmosphere, 

Let the soft South wind waft its music here.’’ 
—Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
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8th Child— 
‘‘There is a pleasure in the pathless woods; 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore; 
There is society where none intrudes 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar.’’ 
—Lord Byron. 
9th Child— 
‘*The pine forests thrill with emotion 
Of praise, as the spirit sweeps by; 
With a voice like the murmurs of ocean, 
To the soul of the listener they cry, 
Oh! sing, human heart, like the fountain, 
With joy reverential and free, 
Contented and calm as the mountain, 
And deep as the woods and the sea.’’ 
—Charles T. Brooks. 
10¢h Child— 
‘*Like leaves on trees the life of man is found, 
Now green in youth, now withering on the ground; 
Another racé the following spring supplies, 
They fall successive, and successive rise; 
So generations ih their course decay ; 
So flourish these, while those have passed away.’’ 
—Alexander Pope. 
Song—‘‘Forest Beauties.'’ (Merry Songs.) 
Recitation—‘‘Voices of the Trees’’—Lydia A. 
Coonley. 
‘*From North and from South come the voices of 
trees; 
To you and to me they are borne on the breeze. 
We offer our fruit unto each one who comes— 
Peaches and apples, and cherries and plums; 
We hold out our arms and the birds come to rest, 
And hide ’neath our leaflets their dear little nest. 
When cut by the axe we are laid at your feet, 
We offer in fire both our light and our heat, 
Or we make you a house, wagon, barn or a whip, 
A pole for your flag, or a mast for your ship 
Just think what the trees do for you and for me; 
So now let us plant here a beautiful tree.’’ 
Song—‘‘In the Woods of Tennessee.’’ (Golden 
Glees. ) 
Recitation—‘‘Woodman, Spare That Tree’’ 
(Morris. ) : 
‘‘Woodman, spare that tree! 
Touch not a single bough! 
In youth it sheltered me, 
And I'll protect it now. 
’*T was my forefather’s hand, 
That placed it near his cot; 
There, woodman, let it stand, 
Thy axe shall harm it not! 


That old familiar tree, 

Whose glory and renown 

Are spread o’er land and sea, 
And wouldst thou hew it down ? 
Woodman, forbear thy stroke! 
Cut not its earth-bound ties; 
Oh, spare that aged oak, 

Now towering to the skies! 


When but an idle boy 

I sought its grateful shade; 
In all their gushing joy 

Here too my sisters played. 
My mother kissed me here; 
My father pressed my hand— 
Forgive this foolish tear, 

But let that old oak stand! 


My heart-strings round thee cling, 
Close as thy bark, old friend! 
Here shall the wild-birds sing, 
And still thy branches bend. 
Old tree! the storm still brave! 
And, woodman, leave the spot; 
While I’ve a hand to save, 
Thy axe shall harm it not.’’ 
Closing Song—‘‘Nature’s Heart Again Re- 
joices.’’ (Golden Glees. ) 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 
THE CHILDREN’S GROVE. 





By Susan Rennick. 


SUGGESTIONS :—Hang the map of the World. Have the alpha- 
bet printed on the blackboard in bright colored letters. This 
program will then take care of itself. After each recitation let 

e pointer draw a line under the letter that has been recited. 
Five boys and five girls should form a semi-circle and recite 
alternately ; when they have finished another ten take their 
places and soon. If possible leteach pupil receive a branch or 
& picture of the tree he brings. Have the tree of your own state 

wn on the i A 


I bring the Ash tree; its arms are white; 

It makes the tools for man, smooth and light; 

And, when the Autumn sun kisses the leaves, 

They turn pale yellow the children to please. 
(Point to Pennsylvania ) 


I bring the Beech tree; its bark is smooth and 
grey, 
Its dark green leaves turn toward the sun, each day; 
Handles for plows and rakes it makes 
To lighten labor for the farmers’ sakes. 
(Pointing to New York. ) 


Cc 
I bring the Chestnut tree with it prickly pericarp, 
Through its leaves the wind makes a_ sweet-toned 
harp; 
Its reddish-brown timber is strong and tough, 
And sweet is its nut though it burr is rough. 
(Pointing to Massachuetts. ) 
D 
I bring the Dog-wood who waves her fair 
Snowy banners in the air; 
Hark! the merry twitter sweet 
Birds of Spring the blossoms greet. 
(Pointing to Ohio. ) 


I bring the Elm tree our fathers loved, 
Which, like a tower its head up-rears, 
Fit types of those who held the helm 
Amid the storm of early years— 
Sedate, unmoved by idle fears. 
(Pointing to Connecticut. ) 


I bring the Fir tree from the land of ice and snow; 
From far distant Lapland or northern Esquimo; 
Its leaves are green and warm under Winter’s 
snowy cap, 
And life is perserved by its juicy sap. 
(Pointing to Canada and Russia. ) 
G 
I bring the Gum from over the sea, 
Its juice is running ever for thee; 
Look at your feet when the walk is wet, 
And I’m sure you’ll say ‘*We oft have met.’’ 
(Pointing to Luzon. ) 
- ; 
I bring the Hickory tree tough and strong; 
It blazes in the open fire-place all day long; 
It warms the feet of the children dear, 
As they crack its nuts in the winter drear. 
(Pointing to Ohio.) 
I 
I bring the Illicium, an evergreen tree; 
It keeps its aromatic leaves fresh for thee; 
With its purple flowers, a bower it makes 
Fragrant and sweet, for Spring’s dear sake. 
(Pointing to Alaska. ) 
J 
I bring the Juniper tree from out the tangled 
groves; 
With its boughs low and spreading, 
Its dark blue berries threading 
Where the blackbird roves. 
(Pointing to Cuba.) 
K 
See, see the Koa tree from Hawaii I bring; 
Strong wood to build a house this Spring; 
No native sets me by, for I’m true to man, 
I make his house stout and strong, as ever I can. 
(Pointing to Hawaii.) 
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(Two girls recite in concert. ) 

Hark! a joyous welcome floats 

From a thousand silvery throats; 

Hid among the lilac trees. 

Flinging sweets on every breeze, 

Blossoms purple, blue, and white, for thee 

Bring we now from o’er the sea. 
(Pointing to England.) 


Class sing; ‘‘Woodman, Spare That Tree.’’ 
M 
I bring the Maple tree, black, rock, or curled; 
In the swamp or in the grove, my leaves are 
twirled; 
Over the veery’s nest free from the trap 
And in the Springtime it gives sweet sap. 
(Pointing to Kentucky. ) 
N 
I bring the Nutmeg tree; its fruit is yellow, 
When pressed for use is rich and mellow; 
Its ‘nutmeg butter,’’and ‘‘oil of mace,’’ 
Give strength to man and prolong the race. 
(Pointing to Connecticut. ) 
Oo 
I bring the Oak tree, it lives long; 
It builds the great ships stout and strong; 
It is the King of the forest grand, 
Its subjects are loyal on every hand. 
(Pointing to Maine. ) 
P 
I bring a Poplar tree kissing the sun, 
Its quivering leaves turn when the day is done; 
It loves the rain for it cleans its leaves, 
And it breathes more freely than its sister trees. 
(Pointing to Tennessee. ) 
Q 
I bring the Quince tree ; its blossoms are white; 
When the apples bloom its buds are in sight, 
And when the leaves on the ground are laid, 
My fruit is made into sweet marmalade. 
(Pointing to Indiana.) 
R 
I bring the Red-wood from the calm Pacific shore, 
My branches are green evermore; 
Spine, burr and tassel budding, ripe appear 
Cherished by western breezes all the year. 
(Pointing to California. ) 


Call atteution to the large trees of the Western 
coast. 
$s 
I bring a Sycamore tree with an open palm, 
Its branches house merry, merry song birds 
As they chant their evening psalm. 
(Pointing to Holland.) 


yi 
I bring a Tulip tree, with its greenish-yellow 
flower; 
Its saddle-shaped leaves make the birds a fragrant 
bower. 
From Canada to the Gulf, you may see its blossom 
bright, 
As they wave up and down in the sun’s ciear 
light. 
(Pointing all along the Mississippi Valley. ) 
U 


I bring the Upas tree, from Java's pastures green. 
Its quaking leaves and bitter fruit in summer time 
are seen. 
Its milky juice is death to man 
But science will unlock the door 
And in it all reveal God's plan. 
(Pointing to India.) 
Vv . 

I bring the Virgin’s bower, 
Scarcely called a tree; 

Its leaves are stout and strong, 
And its fragrant blossoms 
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Scent the road along; 
The birds amongst its branches sing sweet, 
At the first sun-call; 
Waking boys and girls to duty, 
Bringing health to all. 
(Pointing to Texas). 


I bring the Walnut tree with its fine-grained wood, 
You may polish it, and make it bright as a good 
workman should; 
You may take it in your parlor, in your kitchen, 
everywhere; 
And it shines so bright, by day and night 
That you'll be glad to see it there. 
(Pointing to Illinois). 


I bring an Xantheum, its cousin the Upas tree, 
Tho small indeed, a weedy plant, it is of use to 
thee; 
For poisons have a place on earth, for man, and 
beast and tree 
Must have the bitter with the sweet. 
Then, do not turn from me. 
(Pointing to India). 


I bring a Yew tree, an emblem of life; 
Its massive trunk resists the storm’s fierce strife, 
From its tough wood, elastic bows are made 
And ‘neath its dense dark foliage the aged find 
a shade. 
(Pointing to Scotland). 
Zz 
I bring the Zinnia from Southern Mexico, 
Its leaves a rich green, bending low; 
With bright colored flowers I’ll deck your way, 
When you come to see me some Arbor Day. 


Close by singing ‘‘America.’’ 





A TALK ABOUT TREES. 


Arranged by Ella Smith Kraal. 
1st Pupil— 

Most people have formed the habit of talking 
about shade trees, fruit trees and lumber, as if 
shade, fruit and building materials were all for 
which trees are good. Of course the artistic eye 
looks at them for beauty; the entomologist, as 
harbors for insects, and the botanist for herbarium 
specimens. But the true lover of trees thinks of 
them in their wide value to all living things in 
the universe. 
2nd Pupil— 

Yes, trees absorb carbon and give out oxygen, 
thus purifying the air for us. They also exhale 
much moisture, thus helping to prevent drouths 
and increase rainfall. 
3rd Pup — 

‘Who plants a tree for future years 
Stays not with his own joys and tears, 
But reaches out with thoughtful care, 
With ardent hope and earnest prayer 
To make more bright and glad the morn 
Of generations yet unborn; 

The paths of future days to bless, 
Which his own feet may never press. 
With gifts of love the work is fraught, 
’Tis prompted by no selfish thought. 
A giver he of blessings free 
Who plants a tree.’’ 
4th Pupil— 

When King Edward VII., traveled through 
America as the Prince of Wales, he planted a 
chestnut tree at Mt. Vernon. This died, and he 
lately requested that an English live oak be 
planted in its place. This sturdy little tree is 


known as King Edward’s Oak. 


5th Pupil— 
Instead of the costly monuments which many 
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loyal Dutchmen proposed to build to commem- 
orate the recent coronation of Queen Wilhelmina, 
she desired them to plant trees, and it was done. 


6th Pupil— 
Along the canals of Holland grow willow trees 


which look like huge brooms. Their trunks, often 
more than two feet through, have been sawed off 
about six feet from the ground, and straight, new 
branches shoot up thickly from this tall stump. 
7th Pupil— 

I can tell you why those willows were sawed off. 
You have heard or read of the wooden shoes which 
the Hollander wears and calls klompjes. They 
are made of willow. So, though they must have 
shoes, they manage to keep their trees too. 
8th Pupil— 

**I saw a shoe-tree advertised, 
I bought me one or two, 
But I haven’t been so lucky as 
To raise a single shoe.’’ 
9th Pupil— 

It is the custom on the birth of a Japanese baby 
to plant a tree, which is carefully tended till the 
baby has grown up and is about to be married. 
Then it is cut down and made into a piece of fur- 
niture for the new home. 
10¢h Pupil— 

Out of a single tree in Dyer County, Tenn., a 
citizen got four cords of fire wood, three gallons of 
honey and five raccoons. 
11th Pupil— 

There isa yew tree in England which history 
proves to be one thousand years old. If it had 
the power of speech, what stories it could tell of 
the happenings during) | its long and well-spent 
life! . 
12th Pupil— 

Who does not love, honor and revere the Char- 
ter Oak, Penn’s Elm, and the trees which fed and 
sheltered him in childhood? 
13th Pupil— 

Recites: ‘‘Woodman, Spare That Tree.’’ 
14¢h Pupil— 

About one million square miles, or more than 
one-third of the United States is forest land. 


15th Pupil 

The destruction of the forests has been so ex- 
travagant that the Government has taken the mat- 
ter in hand and decided on thirty-eight reserva- 
tions where the forests will be under intelligent 
supervision. The intention is to preserve the 
torests and encourage the growth of young trees. 


16th Pupil— 

Were the protection of our forests carried to the 
full extent, there would be no offender to come 
under the condemnation which Phillips Brooks ex- 
pressed: ‘*There is something wrong about the 
man who needlessly plucks off a new leafbud from 
a forest tree.’’ 

School in Concert— 

‘“*The world lies fair about us and friendly skies 
above, 

Our lives are full of sunshine,’our homes are full 
of love. 

Few cares or sorrows sadden the beauty of our day, 

We gather simple pleasures like daisies by the way. 

There’s not a cloud in heaven but drops its silent 
dew, 

No violet in the meadow, but blesses with its blue. 

No tree but beckons to us with joyous mein or 
staid, 

And hoards its treasures for us, or welcomes to 
its shade. 

O blossom in the sunshine, beneath the village tree, 

For the little lads and lasses are the fairest flow- 
ers we see,’’ 


THE FARMER AND THE TREE AGENT. 





A DIALOGUE FOR THREE BOYS. 


THE AGENT—A well dressed fellow carrying 
large book. He is full of assurance and speaks 
glibly. 

THE FARMER—Roughly dressed in boots and 
overalls. 

HENNIE—The farmer’s boy who 
listens. ; 

Agent enters, is seated and begins to unstrap 
book. Enter Farmer with Hennie at his heels. 
Agent takes off hat and says: 

Agent—Talk about new and wonderful trees, 
I’ve got a list no enterprising farmer can afford 
to do without. (Opens book.) 

Farmer—Hev ye? 

A.—Yes sir. Icansell you a pieplant from 
which you can grow mince, custard, lemon, cream, 
or any other kind of pie while you wait. Itisa 
mighty convenient plant to have around, for one 
never knows what minute a lot of unexpected 
company may drop in, and even the best of fam- 
ilies are sometimes caught without a pie in the 
house. 

f.—I guess that’s right. 

A.—(Turning a leaf) And I have here an il- 
lustration of a new and wonderful strawberry, the 
pollen of which has been crossed with the finest 
grades of pulverized sugar and winter wheat flour, 
thus producing shortcake all ready for the table. 
The picture as you see, is very attractive, but it 
does the subject nowhere near justice. 

#.—Hev ye got a sample of that there cake 
with ye? 

A.—Sorry, but I just gave the last piece to 
a man I met half a mile down the road, and to 
whom I sold a large number of the plants, as he 
intends to open a restaurant in the spring—but 
here are other things equally wonderful and attrac- 
tive. Ican sell you egg plants that will produce 
chickens, geese, ducks, and all kinds of fowls. 
I have birdseed from which you can raise anything 
from a humming bird to a bald eagle. 

¥.—All from the same lot o’ seed? 

A.—Certainly; its ’mixed bird-seed you see, — 
and I have here horsechestnuts which will produce 
a livery stable in ninety days ; apple and plum 
trees that yield an abundance of puddings and 
dumplings all ready to be eaten. I have here also 
a peach tree that has been budded with a prepara- 
tion of ground tin, and now it produces peaches 
ready canned for winter use. 

¥.—Well, Ivum! That isan idea. Any can 
opener grow with it? 

A.—We-ell no-o, not yet, but we hope to be 
able soon to remedy that defect. 

/.—Wal, look-a-here sir; you’re way behind. 
The last agent that was here had them ready can- 
ned peaches and with every can there’d grow a can 
opener, a pencil-sharpener and a stump-puller. 
Now if I was to buy of you, my neighbors would 
find out I was. fool enough to buy old back-number, 
out-o’-style trees, and they’d have the laugh on me 
sure. Here, Hennie, (to the boy,) you run out to 
the barn and let Lige out. He haint had nothing 
to eat for three days. 

Exit Agent in haste and hatless. 

—Adapted from The Winner by Ella Smith 
Kraal. 


World’s Events has been pronounced **The best 
condensation of the world’s news Pha produced.’’ 
Every reader of the Instructor not familiar with it 
should send fora sample copy. Asan aid to those 
who wish to ‘‘keep up with the times” it is invaluable, 
no matter what other journals may be accessible. 
Normal Instructor subscribers are made a s me 
rate of five years for 6oc. During this peri 
will receive 60 numbers, five of .which are eneuais, 
aggregating at least 2,500 pages, 
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RING THE BELLS OF SPRINGTIME. 





ADDIE E. COMBS. 
Air—Ring the Bells of Heaven. 
Ring the bells of springtime, 
Ring them loud and clear, 
For the winter now has passed away! 
Cold and storms no more now 
Make this old earth drear, 
And we’ll welcome springtime in today. 


Chorus— 
Welcome, welcome to the joyous spring! 
Let the bells with sweetest music ring. 
Ring the bells of springtime, 
Ring them loud and clear, 
For the merriest season of the year! 


Ring the bells of springtime, 
Joyful tidings sound; 
Buds upon the trees will soon be seen; 
Soon the songs of birds will 
Through the woods resound, 
As they sing of leaves and grasses green. 


Ring the bells of springtime, 
Let them sweetly ring 

Till the answering echoes far and near 
Tell that all have joined our 
Welcome to the spring, 

And with gladness see its signs appear. 





GOOD-FOR-NOTHING. 





BY LILLIAN TATE MORROW. 
There are scores of people in this world of ours, 
Whose minds are endowed with wonderful powers, 
Who are wasting many precious hours, 
Because—why? ‘‘ Well, just because.’’ 


There are those with frames of Herculean size, 

Who could knock down a giant, and poke out his 
eyes; 

But if labor is mentioned, how hard each one tries 

To shirk it. Why Once? ‘‘Well, just because.’’ 


These should all be made to work by the day, 
With very small wages, and still smaller pay; 
Forced into the heat of the battle, I say, 

And made to stay there—because. . 


If a good work is needed they’re never in that, 
And they haven’t a cent if you pass round the hat, 
Though rich as old Croesus, they’d be perfectly flat, 
If assistance was needed, “ because.’’ 


They won’t go at all if they can’t be boss; 

Though many rough places they could help tide 
across; 

If they helped, what they did would be but a loss, 

And they won’t do a thing—just because. 


Once, they: paid some ‘‘hard’cash’’ they had earned; 

Their bread on the waters had never returned, 

Though they’d looked for it daily, and a lesson 
they’d learned, 

They’d not pay another cent—‘‘ because. ’’ 


‘‘If I help in a good cause it might prove a ‘flat,’ 
And I never could get a big name out of that; 
Don’t look this direction, nor pass round the hat, 
I’ll wait to see farther—because.’’ 


O, Pharisee, Sadducee!! get out of the way; 
You’re nothng but trash and wind, anyway; 
We see plenty of your sort ’most every day; 
We'd be rid of you all! because 
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There’s no room for dastards, nor laggards, nor 
lumps 

Of clay of your sort; and if you’re in the ‘‘dumps’’ 

About it, ‘‘skeedadle’’ before some one thumps 

You clear out of existence; because 


You’re naught but a cipher you pygmean pest! 
And a little left-sided one at best; 

Your craw-fishing logic won’t stand the test, 
For you never have said, ‘‘why, because’’ 


At your demise, wet eyes will be few; 

And all the good works that will follow you 
Will be ‘‘scarce as hen’s teeth,’’ and scarcer too; 
And all because—just because!’’ 





BIRD’S NEST. 





BY SUSIE M. BEST. 


One way and another and here and there, 

The dear little birds their homes prepare. 
Now listen to me and I'll try to tell 

A few of the sites where they choose to dwell. 


The humming birds in the apple tree, 

If you look inthe cherry the robin you'll see, 
The peewee and tanager choose the pine, 
And the oriole cries, ‘‘The elm is mine.’’ 


The cedar tree is the blue-jay’s home, 

And there the cedar bird’s sure to come, 

And the red-winged black-bird bright and gay, 
Always seeks for a marsh, they say. 


In the meadow grass the partridge nests, 

And there the quail and the snipe are guests, 

And the house-swallow cries, ‘‘I’m quite well 
pleased 


‘With the chimney-top that I have leased.’’ 


In the hemlock tree you'll find the crow, 

And the blue-bird wants a stump, I trow, 

The grosbeak claims the laurel thicket, 

And the barn-swallow cries, ‘‘The barn’s the 
ticket.’’ 


The maple tree suits the Kingbird well, 

‘In the waxberry bush,’’ says the wren, ‘I’1l dwell.’ 
In the banks of a brook it is very true, 

The sand marten hides his nest from you. 


These are by no means all the birds 

As of course you know without my words, 
But if you would like to know the rest 
Just watch for yourselves—that way is best. 





CHERISH THE BRIGHT SIDE. 





BY B. F. M. SOURS. 


Have you gone forth as an early rover, 
Watching the glow of the rising sun 

O’er the broad fields with their scent of clover, 
Day and its battlings scarce begun? 


See how the darkness dissolves in daylight! 
Gloom and the shadows must own its sway, 

Gathering backward the folds of twilight, 
Bathing the world in the joy of day. 


Fields were enrobed in a fleecy whiteness 
While the cold winter prolonged its stay, 

But the warm sun in its springtime brightness, 
Speedily melted the snow away. 


So, if an anthem of praise we cherish, 
Singing, though crushed by a seeming woe, 
Many a burdening care will perish, 
Melting away like the April snow. 


Springtime expanded to summer’s gladness, 
Gathering strength with the numbered days; 

So let us grow, till from care and sadness, 
Life shall flow on in a song of praise. 
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THE COUNTRY BOY. 


BY J. W. GRAHAM. 





Oh, here’s to the boy from the country, 
The boy who is willing to climb; 
The boy who fights on though his strength may be 
gone; 
The boy who wins out every time. 


His feet may be clumsy and awkward; 
His clothes may be rough and uncouth; 
But the heart never beat the sound of retreat 
’Neath the rags of your country youth. 


His face may be tanned from exposure; 
His speech may be harsh as a rasp; 
But he catches each plum which may happen to 
come 
Within reach of his manly grasp. 


His hands may be grimed from the forest, 
Or black from the mother earth; 

But his eyes are as bright as the stars of the night, 
And as pure as they were at his birth. 


So here’s to the boy from the country, 
The world’s safest anchor today ; 

For in the fierce fight of our battles for right, 
He will always be first in the fray. 





LIFE AND DEATH. 
So he died for his faith. That is fine— 
More than most of us do. 
But, say, can you add to that line 
That he lived for it, too? 


In his death he bore witness at last 
As a martyr to truth. 

Did his life do the same in the past 
From the days of his youth? 


It is easy to die. Men have died 
For a wish or a whim— 

From bravado or passion or pride. 
Was it harder for him? 


But to live—every day to live out 
All the truth that he dreamt, 

While his friends met his conduct with doubt 
And the world with contempt. 


Was it thus that he plodded ahead, 
Never turning aside? 
Then we'll talk of the life that he led, 
Never mind how he died. 
—Ernest Crosby in St. Louis Mirror. 


_— 


TERMS TO AGENTS. 
The following terms to agents (in effect since Octo- 
ber tst,) will continue indefinitely: 
1. One-half of all money collected from others 
for subscriptions to Normal Instructor or World’s 
Events may be retained by the agent. On this basis 


agents will remit as follows: 

For each yearly subscription to Normal Instructor V5e. 
“ ‘“ ae. sa “ World’s Events i 30. 
“ “ five-year “ 6“ “ +“ 50c. 
2. Sixty per cent of all money collected for sub- 

scriptions to Normal Instructor or World’s Events 

will be allowed in books, to be selected from our cat- 
alogue. Those working to procure books will remit 
the full amount collected, as follows: 

S@c. for each yousw subscription to Nermal Instructor 


30c. * yearly Dt “ World’s Events 
$1.00 “ “ ve-year oe oe oe “ 
Order books to the value of 60c. at our cut prices, 
for every dollar remitted. 
Ask for full particulars, sample copies of both 
journals, book catalogue, etc., and go to work at once. 
World’s Events at 30c. per year or five years 
for $1.00 can be sold in practically every home, 
Qa8" Under no circumstances are agents allowed com- 
mission on theitow1 subscription. We do not pay 
le for‘subseribing, but are glad to do so for se- 
curing subscriptions from others. 
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THE TEACHER AND 
THE SCHOOL e@ VII. 





DUTIES OF PARENTS AND TEACHER 





By Inez N. McFee 











Between parties who are so often brought 
into collision, it is desirable that there should 
exist some well defined understanding regard- 
ing one another’s relative duties and obliga- 
tions. In many of our public schools, the 
usefulness of one teacher after another is ef- 
fectually destroyed through want of sympathy 
between the school and the home. Too often 
the parents row in one direction and the 
teacher in another. Why is this? Let us in- 
quire into some of the causes of misunder- 
standing between parents and teachers. 

(1) Parents do not sufficiently recognize 
the importance of the school. 'This lack of 
appreciation shows itself in many ways, to 
make the duties of the teacher more arduous. 
Chief among them is keeping the pupils at 
home for trifles. Mr. Blank makes a trip to 
a neighboring city, and Johnny coaxes to ac- 
company him; as he has not been for some 
time, the request is granted. Next morning 
John returns to school, but at noon he reports 
that the lessons for the afternoon are all so 
easy, just what he has had before and knows 
perfectly, and he doesn’t see any use in going 
back that afternoon. So he stays at home, 
and very likely does not return to school for a 
week, and then it is only a few days until an- 
other break. It is impossible to interest him 
in school at this rate. _ 

Not long ago we heard a friend relate an 
amusing incident of a district school. The 
nearest house was within a stone’s throw of 
the schoolhouse, and from this home came 
five pupils. There were two little tots at 
home, and the mother was naturally a busy 
woman who needed lots of waiting on. She 
fully understood how to keep the children 
busy, and hardly knew how to get along with- 
out them. She finally hit upon a plan by 
which they could attend school and help her, 
too. Fortunately, they had a dinner bell, 
and when she wanted a pail of water, one tap 
of the bell signaled Willie; or perhaps the 
baby was cross and needed some one to play 
with it, then two taps brought Emma, and 
so on for the other three. Of course the bell 
often caught the youngsters right in thé 
midst of a recitation, but they were expected 
to drop everything and ruz. The teacher 
stood this for nearly two weeks, and then, in 
spite of the fact that it was the trustee’s fam- 
ily, she ventured to remonstrate and finally, 
to the indignation of the mother, refused to 
allow the children to leave the room during 
school hours. (The teacher was not re-hired 
the next term.) : 


(2) Parents over-estimate their children’s 
knowledge. They are too anxious to have them 


advance, and thus encourage them to skim 
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over the surface. We heard a lady complain- 
ing before her little daughter that the child’s 
arithmetic, ‘an ordinary third grade book, was 
too easy. It contained nothing but what she 
had had for over a year; there were not enough 
problems, and it did not ‘‘get them down to 
business.’’ We suggested that it was a diffi- 
cult matter for a child of eight years to “get 
down to business,’’ as their reasoning faculties 
were not developed, and that it was better for 
them to drill on the fundamental operations 
until they could perform the work quickly 
and accurately before attempting anything 
more difficult, because they were the founda- 
tion of arithmetic. Upon questioning the 
teacher, we found that when the child was 
left to do her work alone she was careless and 
apt to make mistakes, and needed just the 
drill she was getting. 

A young lady of sixteen who prided herself 
on having attended school in Chicago, appeared 
in the ‘‘upper room”’ of a small village school 
of two rooms the second week of the term, 
and astonished the teacher by saying she 
would like to study Algebra, Geometry, 
Ancient History, Astronomy and Latin. The 
teacher frankly told her that he had very 
little knowledge of Geometry, Astronomy, or 
Latin, but that he was willing to teach her 
what he could if she could satisfy him 
that she was ready for such work She 
wanted to review Algebra, and objected to 
reciting with his ‘‘beginning class,’’ because 
she had been over the work and could prob- 
ably go faster than they could, but he refused 
to have another class as he had not time for 
it. The teacher had a suspicion that she 
didn’t know as much as she thought she did, 
and experienced some satisfaction in com- 
pletely confusing her in the division of one 
polynomial by another. He insisted upon 
seeing grades from her former school, or else 
upon giving her an examination before allow- 
ing her to take up the studies she wished. 
The next day she brought a common school 
diploma! . She was put with the ninth grade, 
and soon proved to be the poorest scholar in 
the class. She only attended school a short 
time. What was the use? The teacher didn’t 
know anything! There are many other young 
people not unlike this young lady. 

(3) Parents are too suspicious. They are 
on the lookout for mistakes, and criticise the 
teacher before their children. _ 

(4) They are inclined to dictate. A good 
many of the parents now adays have either 
‘kept school,’’ or have some pretty well de- 
fined ideas as to how it should be done. They 
are not slow to send messages embodying 
their ideas, and are offended if the teacher 
does not adopt them at once. Doubtless 
many teachers have had an invitation from 
some friendly (?)patron to bring their diffi- 
culties to her if they need help, because she 
has taught school and knows just what diffi- 
culties teachers have. Probably if the teacher 


makes a few careful inquiries, she finds that 
the lady in question taught just one week for 
a sick friend! 

(5) A want of personal acquaintance between 
the parties. Teachers sometimes spend months 
with pupils whose parents they have never 
known. During this time, the parents have 
probably formed their opinion of the teacher, 
and spoken freely either for or against him, 
and yet very likely they do not even know 
him by sight! All the knowledge they have 
of him is derived through their children, a 
knowledge which may be right, or it may be 
wrong. ‘Too many people believe implicitly 
what their children come home and tell. The 
only child who could not tell his father a lie 
died over one hundred years ago, and his suc- 
cessor has-not yet been found. 

We must not be understood to blame the 
parents for all the trouble. Often teachers 
are wholly unworthy the confidence and co- 
operation of the parents. Notafew indolent, 


ignorant persons have been licensed to teach ~ 


through having a pull with the county super- 
intendent, and have gained their situations 
through their paper qualifications, and who, 
so far as usefulness in their schools is cor- 
cerned, might as well have been paper men. 
Agzin, the teacher may be well educated, but 
he may be too self-sufficient, too pedantic, or 
too haughty. é 

It is desirable all should understand the 
means of avoiding these evils, or of removing 
them when they have found a place. Let us 
then consider some of these mutual defici- 
encies; treating of the duties of each 
party separately for the sake of arrangement. 
Let us first take up the duties of the teacher. 

(1) He should fully recognize the tmport- 
ance of his work. 

(2) He should seek to become acquainted with 
the parents. . 

(3) He should be willing to explaiu his plans 
to the parents. 

(4) He should encourage the parents to visit 
the school. 

(5) He should truthfully represent the chil- 
dren to their parents. The parent inquires, 
‘‘How does Johnny get along?’’ ‘‘O,’’ says 
the teacher pleasantly, ‘‘Johnny is doing 
nicely.’” However, Johnny may be doing 
anything but ‘‘nicely;’’ possibly the teacher 
might have been even then pondering over 
what to do with Johnny. The answer does 
not long deceive the parent, and is injurious 
to both teacher and pupil. 

(6) Teachers should have good manners. 
From their almost constant contact with pu- 
pils, they are apt to think their own opinions 
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‘nfallible; and they sometimes commit the 
ridiculous error of treating those wiser than 
themselves as children in knowledge. The 
teacher should endeavor to make his conver- 
sation instructive, but he should assume no 
airs of superior wisdom. He should remember 
that the majority of persons like to learn 
without being reminded that they are learners. 

(7) He should be willing to give his whole 
time to the school tf necessary. 

(8) He should carefully and conscientiously 
perform every known duty. He canthen be 
happy, for he will have the satisfaction of hav- 
ing performed his duties to the best of his 
ability, but after all, his success will depend 
very much on the parents. They must come 
forward and crown the work. How many 
teachers have had the satisfaction of hearing 
a parent say: ‘‘My little girl has learned 
more this term than she ever did before,’’ or 
“T never can thank you enough for what you 
have done for my boy ?”’ 

Let us next consider some of the duties 
that belong to the parents. 

(1) Parents should reciprocate the teacher's 
attempts to get acquainted. 

(2) They should visit the school. It stim- 
ulates the teacher and pupils to do better 
work. Parents should manifest an interest 
in their children’s studies. Often they do 
not even know what their children are study- 
ing. We knowa lady who helps her little 
boy with all his lessons every evening. This 
is a good plan, provided the parent does not 
give too much help. We have known chil- 
dren to prepare their lessons at home so as 
to have more time to play in school. This 
makes a great deal of extra work for the 
teacher who must provide. profitable busy 
work for them. Children who are accus- 
tomed to having help with their lessons will 
seldom master any difficulty for themselves. 

(3) Parents should learn the teacher's plans 
and do all in their power to aid him. 

(4) They should promptly supply the neces- 
sary books, etc. If a parent has a doubt about 
the necessity for a new book, he should see 
the teacher about it at once, and not send an 
uncivil or angry message by the child, or 
worse still, spend an hour or two gossiping 
with the neighbors on the teacher’s folly of 
pushing the children through books. 

(5) Parents should see that their children 
are decently clothed, and cleanly in their 
person. The character of the mother is re- 
flected in the persons of her children. Let 
one but take an inventory of the child and 
he hasa fair idea of the condition of the 
home. Soap and water are cheap and there 
is no reason for the teacher to be insulted 
with filthiness. He can have no heart to 
come in contact with such pupils. It is 
sometimes necessary to send a child home 
with a note to the mother requesting that she 
give him a bath and clean clothes before 
allowing him to return to school. 
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(6) Parents should see that their children 
attend punctually and ‘regularly. Children 
who are too ill to’ go to school should be 
treated as sick patients, and not be allowed 
to romp about the house, read, or look at 
picture books. 

(7) Parents should be slow in condemning 
the teacher. Often some highly deserving 
youth who has been punished for his dark 
deeds determines upon revenge, and tells his 
story to any one who will hear it. The in- 
considerate parent listens sympathizingly and 
heartily condemns the teacher; often going 
so far as to make a hurried visit to the school, 
and angrily lecturing the teacher before his 
pupils, without inquiring his side of the story. 
If the teacher attempts to explain matters, 
the parent refuses to hear anything different 
from Johnny’s version, and goes away very 
indignant, mentally resolving to do every- 
thing in his power to keep the teacher from 
getting the school another term. 

Parents often expect more of a teacher 
than he can possibly accomplish. They ex- 
pect the school to be a model of good order, 
and each one wants his child to be foremost 
in learning. The parent commonly com- 
pares the teacher’s government with his own 
family discipline. He forgets his frequent 
fits of impatience, even in his little circle, 
and wonders at the ‘‘unrestrained temper’’ 
of the teacher, who is probably doing all that 
can be expected, with some thirty or forty 
pupils whose tempers, capacities, and hab- 
its are as different as their countenances. 
Consider the life of the teacher. He must 
apply himself constantly, often to a number 
of things at once. ‘‘Never do but one thing 
at atime’’ is no motto for the teacher; he 
must always do two things—govern and in- 
struct. Every error in matter or manner of 
the class work must be corrected; and at the 
same time, the stolen whisper must be heard, 
the idler must be watched and his plaything 
captured, the arch trick must be anticipated, 
the wayward set right, and the stubborn and 
impudent subdued. Besides all this, unfor- 
seen perplexities arise. A boy has lost his 
book or left it at home; another makes a 
loud complaint against his neighbor; one 
pupil is too warm and raises the window; his 
neighbor is too cold and appeals to the teacher, 
etc. Who can wonder that the teacher 
should sometimes make mistakes in disci- 
pline? 

(8) When the teacher is known to do wrong, 
parents should possess a forgiving spirit. 

(9) Lastly, parents should give the teacher 
their sympathy. Pagesays: ‘‘Let the par- 
ents give their sympathy and co-operation to 
the teachers of their children, and the pro- 
fession would soon be filled with devoted and 


talented men who would be willing to live 
and die in their work; and when from their 
last pillow, they should cast back a lingering 
look to the scene of their labors, ¢he roses 
would amply conceal the thorns.” 


The Long-Headed Teacher. 





BY C. S. COLER, 





What He Does. 
He has definite aims. 
He plans his work well. 
He looks well to the future. 
4. He makes his influence felt outside the 
school. 
5. He uses other people’s brains. 
He lets the pupils do the work. 
He studies to reach the individual. 
He keeps accurate record of his work. 
. He is careful of his personal appearance. 
10. He attends associations and reads the 
best school journals. 
What He Avoids. 
He avoids showing favoritism. 
Church quarrels and political squabbles. 
The use of tobacco in any form. 
Loafing in stores and on streets. 
Careless and slovenly habits. 
Familiarity that breeds contempt. 
Punishing in too great haste. 
Making rules that are unreasonable. 
. Making threats and breaking promises. 
Conceit, deceit and egotism. 
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New Theory On 








Cause of Hay Fever. 

Hay fever is not so much a result of cli- 
matic conditions as it is a showing of the 
‘tweak spot’’ in the general conditions of the 
body. Ifa hay fever sufferer can be fed up 
to a prime condition of health by the use of 
well selected food the chances are the hay 
fever will not present itself. 

As an illustration, a lady in Cave Spring, 
Ga., explains how the change of food affected 
her. ‘‘This past summer I found myself in 
a very low state of health and much emaci- 
ated. I got down to ninety-five pounds and 
was worried, especially as I had to look for- 
ward to my annual tussle with hay fever in 
September and felt it would push me even 
further down. 

One day a friend told me she had been 
using Grape-Nuts Breakfast Food and that 
she felt like a new person with greatly in- 
creased strength and vigor. I grasped at 
the straw and began the use of Grape-Nuts. 
The effect was really magical. Ina week’ I 
felt toned up and ina month began in earnest 
to gain flesh and strength. By September 
my weight had increased to 110 pounds and 
much to my amazement I discovered that 
when the hay fever sufferers began to com- 
plain I had not one symptom and escaped it 
altogether. Inasmuch as I had suffered for 
years from this miserable disease and had 
made no change except in my food, I natur- 
ally concluded that my improved condition 
was caused by the daily use of Grape-Nuts 
and by observing the usual laws of health.’’ 
Name can be given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich, 
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ALICE CARY. 


BY NELLE SPANGLER MUSTAIN. 
(1820—1871.) 

Alice Cary, the ‘‘Sweet Singer,’’ was born at 
Clovernook farm, near Mt. Healthy, Ohio, eight 
miles north of Cincinnati, April 26, 1820. The 
home life at dear old Clovernook was very happy; 
‘*the good old-fashioned homestead’’ was the dear- 
est spot on earth, as exemnlified in the poem, 
**The Old Homestead.’ — 


‘«When first the skies grow warm and:-bright, 
And fill with light the hours, 

And in her pale, faint robes, the Spring 
Is calling up the flowers, — 

When children with unslippered feet, 
Go forth with hearts of glee, 

To the straight and even furrows 
Where the yellow corn must be,— 

What a beautiful embodiment 
Of ease, devoid of pride, 

Is the good, old-fashioned homestead, 
With the doors still open wide.’’ 


To the gentle and loving mother, who was the 
light of this home, Alice pays a touching tribute 
in the poem, ‘‘An Order For a Picture.’’— 


“A lady, the loveliest ever the sun 
Looked down upon you must paint for me; 
Oh, if I only could make you see 

The clear blue eyes, the tender smile, 
The sovereign sweetness, the gentle grace, 
The woman’s soul, and the angel’s face 
That are beaming on me all the while, 

I need not speak these foolish words: 

Yet one word tells you all I would say,— 
She was my mother.’’ 


And again, in ‘‘The Dying Mother,’’— 
‘We were weeping round her pillow, 
For we knew that she must die; 

It was night within our bosoms ~ 
It was night within the sky. 
There were seven of us children, 
I the eldest one of all, 

But I tried to whisper comfort, 
But the blinding tears would fall. 

* * * * 
Then the glory bound her forehead, 
Like the glory of a crown, 

And in the silent sea of death 
The star of life went down.’’ 


There were seven children in the family, only 
three of whom lived to reach -maturity, Alice, 
Phoebe, and a brother, Warren. 


‘*Vainly, vainly memory seeks, 
Round our father’s knee, 
Laughing eyes and rosy cheeks, 
Where they used to be; 
Of the circle once so. wide, 
Three are wanderers, four have died.’’ 


The two sisters, Alice and Phoebe, studied at 
home together; when eighteen years of age, Alice 
‘began to write poems and sketches of rural life 
under the nom-de-plume of ‘*Patty Lee.’’ These 
poems attracted considerable attention and dis- 
played an ability which elicited encouragement 
from the editors of the periodicals to which she 
contributed. For ten years she contributed prose 
and verse to newspapers. In 1849 the ‘‘ Poems 
of Alice and Phoebe Cary’’ appeared in book form 
in Philadelphia. In 1850 the sisters removed to 
New York and devoted themselves entirely and 
successfully to literary work; here they resided 
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for the remainder of their lives, returning occa- 
sionally to the old home at ‘‘Clovernook,’’ now the 
home of their brother, Warren. 

For several years they held weekly receptions 
in New York, which were attended by leading 
artistic and literary people. They earned by their 
pens an ample competence, which provided all 
their modest wants. Alice Cary never married; 
her poem ‘‘My Dream of Dreams,’’ explains her 
‘*smile too sweetly sad,’’ as do the following lines 
from ‘‘ First Love, ’’— 


“‘The golden tissue of love’s web was crossed 
With a dark sorrow, in this very vale; 

Gone is the beautiful dream, its love-light lost, 
The winding-sheet were scarcely now so pale.’’ 


Among the prose works of Alice Cary may be 
mentioned ‘‘Clovernook,’’ ‘‘Hagar,’’ ‘*Married 
not Mated,’’ ‘‘Pictures of Country Life,’’ and 
‘*Snowberries.’’ Of the short poems the univer- 
sal favorites are ‘‘ An Order fora Picture,’’ ‘‘Life’s 
Angels,’’ ‘‘Nobility,’’ and the touchingly beauti- 
ful poem, ‘‘* Pictures of Memory.’’ 

**I once had a little brother 
With eyes that were dark and deep— 
In the lap of that dim old forest 
He lieth in peace asleep. 
* * * 
Sweetly his pale arms folded 
My neck in a meek embrace, 
As the light of immortal beauty 
Silently covered his face; 
And when the arrows of sunset 
Lodged in the tree-tops bright, 
He fell, in his saint-like beauty, 
Asleep by the gates of light.’’ 

‘Alice Cary died at her New York home, Febru- 
ary 12, 1871. Her funeral was held in the Church 
of the Stranger, the service being conducted 
by her old friend, Dr. Charles F. Deems. The lit- 
tle church was filled with literary friends who had 
grown warmly attached to the sisters during their 














A Tonic and Nerve Food. 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed or 
weary from worry, insomnia or over- 
work of mind or body, take half a 
teaspoon of Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate in half a glass of water. 


Nourishes, strengthens and imparts 
new life and vigor by supplying the 
needed tonic and nerve food. 


“Tt acts like a charm in all cases of 


sick headache and nervous debility.” 
—H. $. Wells, M. D., Nashville, Tenn. 





Sold by Druggists in original packages only. 
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Comprising 20 titles, including all 
M@the popular English and American 
Poets. These volumes are printed 
from large, clear type, on extra qua)- 
tmity of paper. They are bound in pad- 
ded or cushioned leather covers, with 
handsome embossed design on each 
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313 Jean Ingelow 

314 Kipling (Biographical Introduction) 
315 Lady of the Lake (with Notes) 

316 Longfellow (Biographical Introduction) 
317 Lowell (Biographical Introduction) 
318 Lucile 

319 Macaulay 


320 Milton 
321 Moore (with Notes) 


822 Paradise Lost 

323 Poe (with Memoir) 

824 Pope (with Notes) 

825 Scott (with Notes) 

326 Swinburne 

827 Tennyson ; 
328 Whittier (Biographical Introduction) 
329 Wordsworth (with Notes) 
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Publisher’s Price $1.50 
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Postage extra, 14c. per copy 
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Comprising 14 volumes, 16 mo., 
neatly and substantially bound in 
linen cloth, each volume containing 
au engraved frontispiece, printed in 
clear type on fine paper. No other 
recommendation need be given these 
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Wilderness Hunter 
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Let Me Tell You 


How to Get Well. 


Send no money; simply state the book you 
want. It will tell you what I spent a lifetime in 
learning. 

With the book I will send an order on your 
drugg.st for six bottles of Dr. Shoop’s Restor- 
ative ; and he will let you test it a month. If 
satisfied, the cost is $5.50. If it fails, I will pay 
your druggist myself. 

I do justasIsay. Over half a million people 
have secured my treatment in that way, and 39 
out of each 40 have paid for it because they were 
cured. Nota penny is accepted if it fails. 


There are 39 chances in 40 that I can cure you. 
No matter how difficult your ease, I take the en- 
tire risk, for those half million cases have proved 
what my remedy can do. 

My way is to strengthen the inside nerves. I 
bring back the nerve power which alone makes 
each vital organ do its duty. No other remedy 
does that ; and in most chronic diseases there is 
no other way to get well. Don’t let doubt or 
prejudice keep you from asking about it. 


Book No. 1 on Dyspepsia, 
Book No. 2 on the Heart, 
Book No. 3 on the Kidneys, 
address Dr. Shoop, | Book No.4 for Women, 
Book No. 5 for Men,(sealed), 
Box 426, Racine, Wis. | Book No.6 on Rheumatism, 


Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured by one or 
two bottles. Atall druggists. 


‘STEM ‘WIND WATCH 


a will we you a guaranteed, 
Stem- Wind Nickel-plated Watch 
also a Chainand Charm, for se 
ing 19 packages of BLUINE 
atten cents each. Bluineis 
the bectlanndrs bluingin the 
world and th @ fastest seller. 
Write us at once,and we will 
send you the Bluine and our 
large Premium List, postpaid. 
Itcosts you nothing. Si 
ply send us the money you 
for selling the Bluing, Zohwe will 
send you the Watch, Chain and Charm, postpaid. 

BLUINE MFG, CO., 

Box 582 , - Concord Junction, Mass. 

Two Million Premiums given away during the last 5 years. 
BPE LA BPA LPO LPP PPP LID 


CONSTIPATION 
INDIGESTION 
TORPID LIVER 


These are the great curses which afflict three 
quarters of the present generation, Sufferers from 
either one or all of them must always feel miser- 
able, and sooner or later become chronic invalids, 
useless to themselves and a burden and nuisance to 
friends and family. There is one sure, safe and 
absolute cure which you can test without any ex- 
pense, Our remedy is Egyptian Regulator Tea, 
a trial package of which we will send you free and 
prepaid on request. Unless you find our claims are 
true, we must be the losers by this liberal act. Shall 
we send you the trial package, and lead you to per- 
fect health and happiness? Address, 


THE EGYPTIAN DRUG co. New York. 


Simply state which 
book you want, = 
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SiC end many 
our New ‘4 andset 
All for 10 cts. 


~~ -of pictu 
BELL COMPANY, 1221 Otter Street, Franklin, Penn. 


WE: C AN SHOW : any intelligent man or woman 





ee _ — x @ large 
amount of money and but it means 
work. American Utensil. Co., Baltimore, Md. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


presented to our nation Washington, 
Madison, Jefferson, Patrick Henry and 
the Lees has not forgotten how to pro- 
duce great sons. 

The childhood of Thomas Nelson 
Page was passed on the estate which 
was part of the original grant of his ma- 
ternal ancestor, Gen. Thomas Nelson, 
a signer of the Declaration of Inde- 








pendence. For this ancestor the novel- 
ist was named. His early education 
was received ina neighborhood school, 
and at home under the tutelage of a 
gentle old aunt. He has immortalized 
this kind mentor of his boyhood days 
in several of his stories. Genial tri- 
bute of gratitude for the sweet obli- 
gations of youth, for the kindly foster- 
ing care which hedges us about in the 
tender years of infancy. The war in- 
terfered with his studies, but filled 
him with a knowledge never learned of 
schools. After the cause of Virginia 
and the South was lost, young Page 
entered the Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, ard later studied law at the 
University of Virginia. He took his 
degree in that branch in 1874, and 
after graduating, practiced his profes- 
sion in Richmond, Va., until 1884 
when his first story of Virginia life 
‘*Marse Chan,’’ was printed in the 
Century Magazine. He had previously 
written dialectic poetry, but this story 
was a decided success and attracted 
such wide admiration that the writer 
abandoned law books and took up the 
pen. In 1887 a volume of stories was 
brought out under the title ‘‘In Ole 
Virginia,’’ which was followed in 1888 
by ‘‘Befo’ de War.’’ ‘‘Echoes in 
Negro Dialect,’’ which was written in 
collaboration with Mr. A. C. Gordon. 
The next year a story for boys ap- 
peared in St. Nicholas entitled, ‘‘T wo 
Little Confederates.’’ This was after- 
wards published in book form, and a 
companion volume is ‘‘Among the 
Camps, or Young Peoples Stories of 
the War.’’ Mr. Page has been a fre- 
quent contributor to the current 
magazines for many years and has lec- 
tured extensively throughout the coun- 
try. He has also been editor of the 
‘*Drawer’’ in Harper’s Magazine. His 
articles on ‘*Reconstruction’’ in the 
Atlantic Monthly during the last year, 
present a very truthful and calm view 
of that dark time in Southern history. 
‘*Red Rock’’ deals with the same 
woeful period, and depicts most 
graphically the sufferings and humili- 
ations to which many of our best peo- 
ple were subjected. Red Rock had 
an immense sale, and is still in great 
demand at the book stores and _ libra- 
ries. While the characters all bear 
fictitious names and no particular State 
is mentioned as the scene of the story, 
still this great work may be correctly 
classed among the historical novels of 
America. It depicts most truthfully 
such events as really happened in any 
of the Southern States after they came 
back into the Union. 


QUOTATIONS FROM PAGE, 


A pen picture of some gentle folks 
of the ‘‘Old South.’’ 





Why should not Miss Thomasia in 


her faded dress whom you shall meet tell 
us, if she please,-of her ‘‘dear father,’’ 
and all her ‘‘dear cousins’’ to the re- 
motest generations, and Dr. Cary and 
General Legaie quote their grand- 
father’s as oracles, alongside the sages 
of Plutarch, and say ‘‘Sir’’ 
‘*Madam’’ at the end of their sentences 
Antiquated, you say? Provincial? Do 
you, young lady, observe Miss Thom- 
asia the next time she enters a room 
or addresses a servant, and do you, 
good sir, polished by travel and con- 
tact with the most fashionable—second 
class—society of twocontinents, watch 
General Legaie and Dr. Cary when 
they meet Miss Thomasia or greet the 
apple woman on the corner, or the 
wagoner on the road. What an air 
suddenly comes in with them of old 
courts and polished halls where all 
gentlemen bowed low before all ladies, 
and wore swords to defend their honor. 
What an odor, as it were, of those gar- 
dens which Watteau painted floats in 
as they enter! Do not you attempt 
it. You are thinking of yourself; 
they, of others, and the devoirs they 
owe them. You are republican and 
brought up to consider yourself ‘‘as 
good as any, and better than most.’’ 
Sound doctrine for the citizen, no 
doubt, but it spoils the bow. . Even 
you, Miss or Madam, for all your silks 
and satins cannot do it like Miss 
Thomasia, you are imitating the 
duchess you saw once perhaps in Hyde 
Park. The duchess would have imi- 
tated Miss Thomasia. You are at best 
an imitation; Miss Thomasia is the 
reality. Do not laugh at her, or call 
her provincial. She belongs to the 
realm where sincerity dwells and the 
heart still rules—the realm of old-time 
courtesy and high breeding, and you 
are the real provincial. It is a wide 
realm, though, and some day, if 
Heaven be good to you, you may reach 
it. But it must be by the highway of 
sincerity and truth. No other road 
leads there.’’—£xtract from Preface 
to Red Rock. — 


You are a Reader 

of NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR and for that 
reason you are entitled to one bottle of 
Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine for 
trial, if you need it and write for it. 
One small dose a day of Vernal Saw 
Palmetto Berry Wine cures the most 
troublesome cases of constipation and 
you are at once relieved from the tor- 
ture and danger of that common 
trouble. The same wonderful medi- 
cine cures the worst cases of stomach 
trouble and it isa speedy cure for all 
depraved conditions of the mucous 
membranes, including catarrh in the |¢ 
head, stomach, bowels and urinary |* 
organs. Send a letter or postal card 
at once to Vernal Remedy Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., and prove by a free 
trial that Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry | ™! 





-Wine cures all stomach troubles, con- 


stipation, catarrh, congestion and 
disease of kidneys, inflammation of 
bladder and enlargement of prostate 
gland, to stay cured. Write now for 
a free bottle. It will be sent prompt- 





ly, free and prepaid. 


and |. 














Because it isn’t mounted on 
THE IMPROVED 


~ HARTSHORN 

SHADE ROLLER. 
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when buying your shades, 
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Vehicles ana Harness “Af, 

Has made our work 

favorably known for its 

Feliable quality. Itis ; | 


NY) | ’ 


BUILT FO 
BUILT FOR SERVICE 


(2 AND THE PRICE IS ALL RIGHT, TOO) \ 
A shrewd discerning buyer, scouring the 4 
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b+ 4 A postal bd 18 it FREE, 
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working steadily at one time can- 
not hatch so many chicks as 
one of our 200-egg 
Successful Incubators. 
You’ll know exactly wa ae 


& CO} by cee’ he alleen on 


Cale We mail it for f four cents, 
languages. Box 42 , Des Moines, Ia. or Box 43 State». 
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ALUMINUM . 
COOKING UTENSILS 
Absolutely have no equal. 200 dif- 

mt articles. Salesmen make 
i” big money. New met! makes" 
work easy. Write to-day, 


Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co, | 
Dist. 9 PITTSBURG, PA. / 





ADIES’ FRIEND 
Hopkins’ Bleaching Gloves 
Made from the Best Glove-Kid in Black, 
pags ® Tan, and Chocolate. Just the thing 
Wheeling, Outing, Golf, etc. = 3, 4, 
6, 7, 8, 9 Write for terms to age 
Hopkins Glove Co, Apollo, ‘Cincinnatt,Os 


4 for 10 cents 


11 send to any one, 4 handsome 
fom Lace Han ny why pe | 
catalogue of Work Novelties and 
Handkerchiefs. All for 10 cents. 

C. 8. DAVISSON & CO., 
Invest 1 cegt by 


H0W T0 WAKE MONEY seriting us a poe 


rd and we will a ou in a position to earn 
$1,000 ayear. This is ud. any now in our 
employ will vouch for ed — of this statement ; 
weare willing to e any honest, energeti¢ 
rson, Without previous axparionse, from $70 
1,000 a year sure mone rite today 
J. L. Nichols & Co., Naperville, Tl, 


S 0 R 0 S | Corsets and Waists are w orn 


and recommended by club 
women, college professors, 
physicians, society Ppa ge actresses and all who 
Want we'll show Rs 


Yew 
nis wanted, SOROSIS CORSET MAKER 
Mulberry St., Newark, N. J. 


ANY [ AD Can Easily Make 


$18 TO $25 
and as the position is pleasant and profitable the y 
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EYESIGHT RESTORED 


DEAFNESS 
CURED 


by no means until “ACTINA” 
discovered. 


a wonderful book, 
‘The Eye.” also a 
Treatise on Disease 


. pa 
of bag 
mation on 
tions of the. eye and 
ear. Write for it 
without delay. 


NEW YORK & LONDON ELECTRIC ASS’N 


Dept. 55 B, _ KANSAS CITY, MO. ° 








GET THE GENUINE 


DOUBLE TUBE 


PNEUMATIC BICYCLE TIRES +-BRANDED WITH AN 


TOR IN RED 
SAVE. TROUBLE 
Se 


eee LV 






SI : 
WE PAY EXPRESS ON CASH ORDERS ONIV 
CHICAGO hbo 

Do Titin Ave. 

When writing mention Norma INsTRUCTOR 





Do you want a watch that runs and keeps good 
watch has a re laid case, handsome 
f, adjusted yoy patent Re 
highly finished. @ remarkab! 

guarantee it, %, — Fy proper care tt 
should we wear and give satisfaction for 20 years. 
It has the appearance ofa Solid Gold one. 
The movement is an American Style, ex- 
7 pansion balance, quick train, and you can rely 
upon it that when you own one of these truly 

a@ handsome Watches you will always have 
the correct time in your possession. Just the 
vq watch for railroad men, or those who need a 
¥ very closetimer. Do you want a watch ofthis 
character? Ifso, now is your opportunity to 
secure one. We givea beautiful Woteh 





as a premium to anyone for selling 18 

ofour handsome jewelry for 10c. each. 8: ~~ 

send your nameand address and we willsend 
you the 18 pieces ofjewelry postpaid. When sold, send us the $1.80, 
and we will send you the handsome Gold laid watch. We trust you 


and will take back all you cannot sell. We pro to give away 
these watches simply to advertise our business. No catch-words in 
- —— vertisement. We — poate a we a, You require no 

ital while mon Rhy ddress, 


SAFE DEPOSIT WATCH ¢ Co. New York City 


YOUR REAL ESTATE! 


Sell it yourself. Our monthly U. S. Real Estate 
Journal will show i how, by giving you the ad- 
dressof CASH BUYERS AND EXCHANGERS all 
oe United States and Canada. One year’s sub- 
— ion, $1.00, Send it now. The first Journal you 
, > rial, 35 one, or one you many dollars. Sample 
ellie, woe cents. U.S. Real Estate Journal, Sta. 
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—————TAKE YOUR———> 


VACATION $175. 


ABROAD 


Small Private os Now Forming. Sails in June. 
For particulars and choice of rooms write at once. 


B.C. ANDRIDGE, 11 E. 4th St., CINCINNATI, 0. 


SOLD BY AGENTS 























rofits, Non-absorbent; Noscrap- 
pond nor scouring ; Saves labor and 
terials ; 4 “large 8 sizes with 
solid base; The ORIGINAL and 
only perfect board ; A necessi 4 
every home. Model outfit 
Address, American Bread oan 
Pastry Board Co.,Cambridge,O 


LD CARPET “ADE OVER 
HANDSOME NEW RUGS 


‘The best Rug made in America. Thousands of our 
Rugs in use all over the United States, Elegant Por- 
tieres made from Silk Scraps. Write for 

Metropolitan Rug Works 156 6. Western Ave. Chicago 


SAIUSLSER VITOEON. 
ASTHMA SS ae 


VITOZONE. MED. CO., 











with great successand large | - 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 








SCHOOL ROOM HELPS 








By Elmer E. Beams, A. M., German Valley, N. J. 








Our Morro :—The best way to keep children quiet is to keep them well employed. 


DEAR READER:—Strive to cul- 
tivate honesty in every recitation, and 
never ‘‘show off’? pet pupils when 
strangers or the county superintendent 
is present—or‘ in other words, never 
have pet pupils. Never talk much 
about order—have order, and let that 
be the end of it. Close all recitations 
promptly —run on schedule time. 
Have pupils come and go in recita- 
tions in first-class order. Always 
strive to be cheerful, active, and ener- 
getic. Let your motto be, ‘*‘Make 
haste slowly, but surely.’’ Allow no 
blundering in reciting. 

HOME GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Bound the county of your State 
in which your school is located. 

2. What is the length in miles? 
Width? 

3." What is the area in square miles? 

4. How does it compare in size with 


the largest county in the State? The 
smallest? 
_ 5. Describe the surface. Describe 
the rivers. 

6. Name the county-seat. What is 


the largest town or city in the county? 

7. Name the other important towns 
of your county. 

8. Describe the 
cross your county. 

9. Are there any canals? Name 
them. 

10. What is the direction from your 
school to the county-seat? How far 
is it? 

11. What is the direction and how 
far is° the State capital from your 
school? 

12. Describe the journey from your 
school to your State capital, naming 
the railrodds, etc., you would travel 
on and the towns and cities you would 
pass through? 

13. Describe a similar journey to 
New York city. To Philadelphia. 

14. Are there any minerals found in 
your county? If so, name them. 

15. Is it largely an agricultural or a 
manufacturing county? 

16. If manufacturing, name the prin- 
cipal goods manufactured. 

17. What are the principal vegetable 
productions? 

18. What is the number of people 
to the square mile? Draw a large 
map of your county. 

HISTORY. 
1. What was the great merit of 
Columbus? 

2. What did Ponce de Leon dis- 
cover? Why did he name the land 
Florida? 

3. What exploration did Cartier 
make? What did Cabeza de Vaca 
discover? 

4. Describe De Soto’s expedition. 
What discoveries did he make? 

5. Describe Raleigh’s expeditions. 
What became of him? 


railroads which 





6. Summarize the settlements of the 
Spaniards in America. 

7. What did Governor Dale do? 
How did he treat the settlers? 

8. What effect did the raising of to- 
bacco have upon colonization? 

9. What met in Jamestown in 1619? 
When did slavery begin in America? 

10. Who were the Puritans? The 


Cavaliers? What were the Naviga- 

tion Laws? 

SPELLING. 
grammar, clevis, 
transitive, Havana, 
laundry, Philippine, 
saucer, pincers, 
Arctic, nickel, 
prophesy, practise, 
prophecy, practice, 
analysis, didn’t, 
carrot, celery, 
geranium, venison, 
squadron, valor, 
Schley, | marines, 

_ cruiser, admiral, 
courier, prairie, 
melodeon, supersede. 

LANGUAGE. 


Compose sentences showing the use 
of— 


in, into, who, that, 
these, those, fall, fell, 

much, many, good, well, 

sit, set, teaches, learn, 
of, off, rise, raise, 
teach, learn, run, ran, 

this, thai, between, among, 
lie, lay, older, elder. 


PHYSIOLOGY, 

1. What is meant by digestion? 
Name the different digestive fluids. 

2. Why do we require food daily? 

3. Where is the greater part of the 
food digested ? 

4. What is meant by the alimentary 
canal? 

5. Describe the lining of the ali- 
mentary canal. 

6. Give the names of the different 
parts of the alimentary-~canal. 

7. What is the first step in the di- 
gestion of food? 

8. Give the second step in digestion. | } 

9. Describe the function of the 

heart. Describe the nervous system. 
10. Distinguish between temporary 

and permanent teeth. Name the kinds 
and number of each. Describe the 
salivary glands. Name two good rules 
of health. 


TEXAS GROWS 


It now has 11,000 miles of railway, 575 banks and 

ver three million population. 1 YY ust published 

= book giving information about the State entitled 
Business Op) aes in Texas. 

It is splendidly illustrated. Aside from the miner- 
al resources, it takes up the various! lines of industry, 
rice and sugar growing and milling; lumber, _— 
ing fruits and vegetables for northern markets, to- 
bacco, brick and tile, canneries etc. ; petroleum oil 
as purely speculative. Also about the laws, public 

ae oe and wae oe some humor interwoven. Over 


hirty nerevings, Py advertisements, is 
impartial-and and estimates and figures given authori- 
tative and official. 

If interested in manufacturing, seeking a home, or 
land ata » Toasonable price, this may interest you. 


Price 75 ips. 
J.C.Abernathy = - Wharton, Texas. 
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WEARY WOMEN 


Throughout the Land Many Are 
Slaving over the Needle 
and Wearing Them- 


selves out. 
From the Maine Farmer, Augusta, 


There are many women all over the 
land who are earning a living by the use 
of the needle. Oonfinement in close 
rooms and the trying nature of their 
work often causes them to grow pale 
and. wan and to experience a feeling of 
constant weariness. This goes on, some- 
times, until nature rebels and health 
breaks down. There is one way and 
only one way to restore the impaired 
vitality,and that is to strengthen the 
worn-out nerves and build up and nourish 
the impoverished blood. If the blood is 
kept healthy and rich and the nerves 
strong, new life and energy will soon be 
felt. This was the experience of Mrs. 
Addie R. Holt, a dressmaker, of No. 78 
Bridge street, Augusta, Me. She says: 

‘* About five years ago I began to ex- 
perience a worn-out feeling. Sometimes 
I would lie in bed for a day or so, but 
my dressmaking work obliged me to 
keep up, even when I did not feelable to 
beabout. I suffered from female troubles 
and last spring I had rheumatism in my 
left arm and also a pain in my left side 
in the region of my heart. 

“In August a friend recommended 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People 
and I began taking them immediately. 
I commenced to improve in about two 
weeks and in three months my weight 
increased from 121 to 133 pounds. 
Since taking the pills I have had no re- 
turn of the pain in my arm nor near my 
heart. 

‘T am still taking Pink Pills for Pale 
People and I am gladly recommending 
them to all who say that anything ails 
them.”’ 

Signed, ADDIE R. HOLT. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me 
this 4th day of February, 1901. 

Fremont J. C. LIttiz, 
[Seal] Notary Public. 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale Peo- 
ple are sold by all dealers, or will be 
sent postpaid on receipt of price, 50 cents 
a box, or six boxes for $2.50 (they are 
never sold in bulk or by the hundred), 
by addressing Dr. Williams Medicine 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 








r Over pixy 
AN OLD AND WELL- RIED REMEDY. 
MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING ever 
as been used for over SIXTY YEARS by MI 

LIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN 
WHILETEETHING, WITH PERFECT SUCCESS, 
IT SOOTHES the CHILD. SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN ; CURES WIND COLIC, — is 
the best remedy for DIARRH@A. Sold b ares. 

ists in Tor of the world. Besure 

MRS, W LOW’S SOOT iNe. ‘SYRUP, 

XND TAKE NO OTHER 
Twenty-Five Cents a Boctle’ 


Free Rupture Cure 


Tf ruptured write to Dr. W. 8S. Rice, 1270 Main St., 
Adams, N. Y., and he will send free a trial of his 
wonderful method. Whether skeptical or not get 
this free method and try the remarkable invention 
_ cures without pain, danger, operation or deten- 

tion from work. rite today. Don’t wait. 

Two Rings Free !- 

We by) ive thi ee Two SOLI 
GoL me set with |. 
Gaonet and th ris, one with cane 
and two Brilliants FREE to an 
that will sell es 
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until brooc! 
back all not sold, 
OWABD Mra, Co.,! 
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I Will Cure You of 


RHEUMATISM 


NO PAY UNTIL YOU KNOW IT. 


After 2,000 experiments, I have learned how to 
cure Rheumatism. Not to turn bony joints into 
flesh again; that is impossible. But I can cure 
the disease always, at any stage, and forever. 

I ask forno money. Simply write me a postal 
and I will send you an order on your nearest 
druggist for six bottles of Dr. Shoop’s Rheumatic 
Cure, for every druggist keeps it. Use it fora 
month, and if it does what [ claim pay your 
druggist $5.50 for it. If it doesn’t, I will pay him 
i a 

have no samples. Any medicine that can 
affect Rheumatism with but a few doses must be 
drugged to the verge of danger. I use no such 
drugs. It is folly to take them. You must get 
the disease out of the blood. 

My remedy does that, even in the most difficult, 
obstinate cases. No matter how impossible this 
seems to you, I know it and I take this risk, I 
have cu: tens of thousands of cases in this way, 
and my records show that 39 out of 40 who get 
those six bottles pay, and gladly. I have learned 
that people in general are honest with a_physi- 
cian who curesthem. ThatisallI ask. If I fail 
I don’t expect a penny from you. 

Simply write mea postal card or letter. Let 
me send you an order for the medicine; alsoa 
book. Take it for a month, for it won’t harm 
you anyway. If it cures, pay $5.50. I leave that 
entirely to you. Address, Dr. Shoop, Box 426, 
Racine, Wis. 


Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured-by one 
or two bottles. At all druggists. 


The Points of Superiority 


that we emphasize are 


EASY ACTION 


AND 
DURABILITY. 


We have the best of reasons for claiming that 


THE FOX IS SUPREME 


in these features, 





Six models answering every requirement’ 
Catalog on request. 


FOX TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


68 N. Front St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








CHAT Mclen BREE for afew 
i ven 
hours work. We give this beautiful 
watch, alsoa chain and charm A 
SOLUTELY FREE for sellin 
15 of perfume. The chain is 
mate in a neat design with a very 
pretty storm. The watch isa beauty, made by one of the 
factories in the world, a good timekeeper and 

- togive awayth ousands 

ise our goods.Sendy our name and 
pkgs of perfume to sell at 10c. 
each. us $1.50 and we will romptly send 
you the WA ‘CH and CHAIN and CHA RM described 
above. You have to sell onl 
presents. SUN PERFUM 


Rain Proof Dress Skirt 


Gti absolute protection from 
$95 rain and Gempness. 






-» Brooklyn, N. ¥. 





ness. @ Made of rich 
28 ee oe oa 
special measure. Sets finely. Once 

worn would not be without one at 
any price and 


liness and 

egy A ag ons aie wo: 

men & children. LADIES’ SUPPLY 00., 

18-3120 Forest Ave., B-13. oeem 
Agents Wanted, Handsome sample 
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By Mrs. George G. Prince eo eo 








The Development of the Constitution. 


Much of interest hangs about the 
Constitution of any country, whether 
it be the flexible one of England, sub- 
ject to change at any sitting of Parlia- 
ment, or the rigid one of the United 
States, born at a time when the coun- 
try was new and held to with a_per- 
sistency which in view of the many 
changed and ever changing conditions 
of this rapidly growing country is one 
of the wonders of the world. When 
it came to us from the hands of the 
body of men to whom it was given to 
complete this remarkable undertaking, 
the conditions of the country, though 


ments, were such that its acceptance 
was imperative. 
meet the ideas of any single individual 
who signed it; if it had, the others 
would probably have declined to affix 
their signatures. Alexander Hamilton, 
in ‘‘The Federalist,’’ says, ‘**The 
adoption of a constitution, in time of 
profound peace, by the voluntary con- 
sent of the whole people, is a prodigy 
to the completion of which I look for- 
ward with trembling anxiety.’’ Yet 
the peaceful spirit of compromise pre- 
vailed and out of a troublous mass of 
objections came an instrument in a 
form so rigid that but few changes 
have been made, yet so adaptable that 
although planned for the government 
of but thirteen communities whose 
population aggregated less than four 
million people, it is still the recog- 
onized law of the land for a country 
|which is the peer of any nation in 
the world. 

To the student of the Constitution 
familiar with the long drawn argu- 
ments on varied points, whereby the 
rights of the people and the rights of 
the people and the right of the states 
appeared to be endangered by the es- 
tablishment of a constitution which 
was to receive recognition above every 
other law or custom, the fact that 
these men ever arrived at a common 
footing is a source of wonder. 

The framers of the Constitution, 
recognizing that unlooked for situ- 
ations and conditions would arise not 
provided for by the terms of the Con- 
stitution, arranged for its extension 
by amendment, making, however, the 
process sufficiently difficult to forestall 





B- | the possibility of allowing ‘‘amend- 


-ers’’ to the Supreme Law of the land 
/to become ‘‘tinkers.’’ Article V, of 
‘the Constitution reads: ‘‘Congress, 
| whenever two-thirds of both houses 
| shall deem it necessary, shall propose 
amendments to this Constitution, or, 
on the application of the Legislature 
of two-thirds of the several States shall 
call a convention for proposing amend- 
ments which, in either case, shall be 
valid to all intents and’ purposes as 
part of the Constitution when ratified 
by the legislatures of three-fourths of 
the several states or by conventions 





lin three-fourths thereof, as the one or 
the other mode may be prescribed by 
Congress. ’’ 

Of the two methods thus provided 
for the amending of the Constitution, 
the first named has been the one 
employed on each of the occasions when 
the Constitution has been amended. 
The first ten amendments followed 
immediately upon the adoption of the 
Constitution and were selected out of 
one hundred and three submitted. 
They may be properly considered as a 
part of the Constitution, rather than 
as an amendment, and constitute the 
American Bill of Rights. These ten 





apparently at peace with other govern- | 


It did not wholly | 





amendments were ratified by all of 
the States but three and went into 
effect in December, 1791, having been 
formally proposed on the 25th day of 
September, 1789. 

As has already been noted, the 
Eleventh Amendment was brought 
about by a ruling of the Court that an 
action may lie against a State, which 
is a sovereign body, by a citizen of 
another State as in the case of Chis- 
holm vs. State of Georiga. This 
amendment was proposed by Congress 
in 1794, but was not ratified until 1798. 

The Twelfth Amendment, relating 
solely to the method by which the 
President should be elected and gov- 
erning those figure heads of politics, 





A Business Opening for Young Women. 


So much ridicule has been leveled against un- 
scrupulous agents that many young women of 
ability entirely overlook the opportunities for 
really dignified and profitable employment which 
legitimate agency work affords. 

All the business of the great insurance com- 
panies is done through agents ; great publications 
like the encyclopedia Britannica, the Century 
Dictionary, etc., are sold only by subscription ; 
while the best class of clothing manufacturers 
are tending more and more to establish resident 
agencies for their goods in all of the large cities 
and towns. 

Of the various openings along this last line 
one of the best for young women is that afforded 
by made to order corsets, health waists, under- 
skirts, walking skirts, etc. Statistics show that 
only about 20 per cent of women are perfectly 
fitted by the ordinary corset while the remaining 
80 per cent must put up with more or less imper- 
fectly fitted garments (for an ill-fitting corset 
means an ill-fitting dress) or else have.their cor- 
sets made to measure. And right here the stand- 
ing and reputation of the manufacturer comesin. 
There are many reliable firms engaged in the 
manufacture of excellent store corsets, but there 
are only a few—a very few—concerns with the 
special factory of organization and equipment, 
and with the requisite silk to turn out a large 
number of special and difficult corsets made 
strictly tomeasurement, 

It is doubtful whether any factory in the coun- 
try, devoted exclusively to custom work, has 
ever acquired so high a reputation for accurate 
work and honorable dealings as the Crescent 
Works of Ann Arbor, Mich. It is safe to say that 
their goods returned on account of misfits do not 
amount to 4 of 1 per cent—a most remarkable 
showing, while their agents make as high as 
$1,500 a year clear profit. 

If you want to know more about the matter, 
drop a line to the firm stating whether you are 
interested in Resident Agent work or in the work 
of General Agents who travel about appointing 
local agents. You will not thereby incur any ex- 
pense nor put yourself under any obligation to 
work for them, but the inquiry may open the 
way to a profitable and permanent position, 









TEACHERS AND PUPILS 
oo ste ge eer 
Absolutely Clean and Soft Hands 


are a positive’ result of Stainoff’s use. Strong 


alkalies, acids, soaps, pumice stone, etc., scra 
and injure the skin ‘Stalnoff 1s th i 
on 1 inj + ae horoughly antisep- 
is sold by stationers, druggists 
Stainoff other dealers at gy A phe — stick 
sooug* to last several weeks will be sent postpaid 
for 10c, or, if you send us the business card or ad- 
dress of your retail dealer who is not handling 
Stalnett, together with 15c, we will send you a 
ah corih' nose snp ahora 
od the clean, soft and oon ” 
E D. M. STEWARD MFC, CO 
Sole Manufacturers, 107 Chambers 8t., New York City, 
FACTORY AT CHATTANOOGA, TENN, 




























Make Your Own Lace 


A New Industry— 
‘*Lace Making at Home.”’ 


A sure income can be 
earned athome with our 


“PRINCESS 
LACE LOOM” 


It is something entirely 
NEW. With it can be 
woven the most beauti- 
ful Valenciennes and 

Torchon me- 
thing never done in America before! Easy to learn 
and easy to work, and the lace produced is equal to 
the finest imperted hand-madelace. Ladies who de- 
sire to make lace for their own use, or those who de- 
sire to make money should write at once for full par 
ticulars of this wonderful little loom. Upon receipt 
of 4cts. stamps, we will send free our new bovuk 


Do you want ? 
to make Money 





Lacemaking Illustrated. Torchon Co-Operative — 


Lace Co., Dept. H, 40 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ll. 


PETS LIVE STOCK 


and POULTRY 
OF ALL KINDS. 
ABSOLUTELY Sa FREE 
STOCK PEDIGREED 
AND REGISTERED. 
POULTRY SCORED. 
all bred and 


raisedat the Epitomist Experiment Station 
where the Agricultural Epitomies is edited and printed 
amid the activities of real farm life, in which results of 
experiments made at this Station are given from month 
to month, together with other information of inestimable 
value to every farmer, garden and household generally, 
with any size farm down to the smallest garden plot. 
We breed nothing but the best and purest strains of all 

ds of Stock and Poultry including Angora Goats, 
Seotch Collie Do an Hares, Ete., and all the 
bes ins of Poultry. is our aim to aid every one 
whose stock and poultry is not absolutely pure to start 
inright. A postal card with your nameandsddress and 
calling attention to this advertisement, will you full 
particulars ther with description and illustrations of 
our Pets, Stock and hich we give absolutely free 


Poultry w 
Address EPITOMIST EXPERIMENTSTATION, Spencer, Ind 








R°I-P*A°N°S 

I had been troubled with the 
sick headache for years until I 
started taking Ripans Tabules. 
I have experienced such relief 
from their use that I would not 
be without them in my house. 
I find them good _ for sickness at 


the stomach and dizziness in the 
head. 





At druggists. : 
The Five-Cent packet is cpenee for an ordinary 
occasion. The family bottle, 60 cents, con- 
tains a supply fora year. 




















Sore EVES Dr [SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
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the electoral colleges, went through in 
a much shorter time, having been 
proposed by Congress in December 
1803, and ratified by the States in Sep- 
tember of the following year. 

The Thirteenth Amendment came 
immediately at the close of the war 
and added to the freedom of the ne- 
groes the protection of the Constitu- 
tion of the country in which they 
lived. This Amendment was pro- 
posed in February, 1865, and was rati- 
fied by twenty-seven of the thirty-six 
States and became a portion of the 
Constitution in December of the same 
year. 

The Fourteenth Amendment pro- 
vides for the protection of the rights 
of citizens of the United States, au- 
thorizes their power to vote after hav- 
ing attained the age of twenty-one 
years; disqualifies a citizen from hold- 
ing office as Senator or Representative, 
as elector of President or Vice Presi- 
dent, or from holding any civil or mili- 
tary office if such citizen has been shown 
to have been at any time in rebellion 
against the government of the United 
States, either actively or by aiding 
enemies of the country. It further 
establishes the validity of the public 
debt, and makes it illegal for the 
United States to pay any portion of 
the expense attached to the insurrec- 
tion and rebellion of the Southern 
States; or to satisfy any claims for 
loss of property sustained through the 
emancipation of the slaves. This 
Amendment received the ratification 
of thirty of the States and was _ incor- 
porated as a part of the Constitution 
in July, 1868. 

The Fifteenth Amendment gave to 
the liberated slaves the right to vote 
and was ratified by twenty-nine of the 
then thirty-seven states, becoming a 
part of the Constitution on the 30th 
of March,1870.. It was intimated that 
political coercion was more or less in- 
dulged in to obtain the ratification of 
this amendment by those of the South- 
ern States which accepted it, but the 
required number was obtained and to 
the slaves of a few years back was given 
the ballot. 

Since the incorporaiton of the Fif- 
teenth Amendment as a portion of the 
Constitution, many instances have 
arisen where Congress would appar- 
ently have chosen to change portions 
of the instrument but although the 
Forty-ninth Congress proposed a large 
number of amendements, including 
the prohibition of the sale of alcholic 
liquor, forbidding the practice of 
polygamy, the election »f the Presi- 
dent by the direct vote of the people, 
laws affecting the political position of 
women, as well as those touching on 
prison labor, marriage and divorce, 
and a motley gromp of less important 
items, none has received sufficient 


_ Notice to have heen submitted to the 


States and only a few have been se- 
riously considered in Congress. Party 
spirit is a great power and it is diffi- 
cult for the two controlling political 
parties to pull together on any one 
issue of the day. It is a part of the 
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political game for the party out of 
power to take a suspicious attitude 
toward methods of reform inaugurated 
by the party in power, and until a 
condition arises so grave that both 
parties will for the moment forget 
themselves in their interest in the 
country, radical changes will be un- 
likely to occur. 

The Constitution has other meth- 





ods of development than simply by 
adding amendments. The ‘interpre- 
tation of it by the Courts and other 
tribunals' before which cases arise 
which must be shown to be Constitu- 
tional before they can be admitted as 
valid and the common usage of the 
country, have both maintained impor- 
tant parts in the growth and develop- 
ment of the supreme law of the land. 
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It isan instrument couched in lan- 
guage so general that it can be read 
through, it is said, in tweny-three 
minutes. It lays down large princi- 
ples and specifies in but few cases. 
The controlling principle of the gov- 
ernment, which preceded the adoption 
of the Constitution, was the complete 
independence of each community and 
differences of opinion which arose 


















shows the Supporter. 


tity, from a half-dozen up to a gross. 






2'7-Piece Silver Set 


This set, consisting of 6 knives, 6 forks, 6 table- 
spoons, 6 teaspoons, butter knife, su, shell and 
pickle fork, is packed in a tasty velvet covered 
cabinet, satin lined, and makes a beautiful display 
in achina closet or sideboard. Our reputation for 

premiums only is behind the quality of the 
plating. The design is the very latest copy of 
solid silver. This set will make a very nice present 
for your lady. FREE for selling two dozen Hold 
Fast Skirt Supporters. 


















HOW TO GET ALMOST 


Anything You 


WITHOUT SPENDING A PENNY 


| We Have Paid 
=4$1'70,000 to 
55,000 Ladies 


We have paid it in valuable premiums, and youcan have one as well as they. These ladies simply 
wrote usa letter, and we sent each one, prepaid,a package of Hold Fast Skirt and Waist Support- 
ers. Each soldas manyas she chose to her friends and sent us the money; and we sent her, freight 
prepaid, her choice from our hundred premiums. 
































This chair is of solid oak (not stained) 
with a highly polished antique finish, 
handsomely carved and turned, an 

an embossed leather ae seat. 
It is large and wy pene will last a 
lifetime, and is well worth $5 of any- 
body’s money. Order one quick and 
let us ve our statement. FREE 
for selling two dozen Hold Fast 
Skirt Supporters. 












WE OFFER 100 PREMIUMS LIKE THESE === 
address The Colver Co... Dept. 3 .. 812 Schiller Bldg . . CHICAGO 





We will do the same with you. The picture 
It is the only automatic supporter everinvented. No hooks needed; no 
buttons; nosewing of any kind, You ladies know what aconvenience that means, There are one 
million and a haif women wearing them now, and every woman who sees them wants one. 
There was never an easier article to sell, as the price is only 25 cents each. Simply show the 
Supporters to your friends and they will sell themselves, 

as there are women and girls, and each one sold sells others. 
will last you a lifetime, in a few odd moments that would otherwise be wasted. Last year over 
one million of the Supporters were. sold in this way. We have premiums for selling any quan- 
You can sell as few or as many as you choose, and get 
a premium accordingly, Try it and see howeasy it is. See what a pleasant opportunity this is 
for spending your leisure profitably. Write today before someone else sells to your friends, 


You will sell as many in each family 
You can thus earn a premium that 


LARGE CATALOGUE OF PREMIUMS 
MAILED WITH EVERY ORDER 


Consists of 4 pay 6 cups, 6 saucers, teapot and lid, 
sugar and lid, 

pitcher , slop bowl]; total 32 pieces. Handsomely deco- 
rated as shown above. i 
parent to all well posted merchants and makes it un- 
necessa: 
FREE 

Supporters. 





Want 

















Send us no money 


Simply write us and we will send 
the Supporters, charges paid. We 
trust you with them, so that you 
do not investa penny. You have 
no risk whatever, for if you don’t 
sell all of them you can send the 
balance back. When you have 
sold what you want to, send us 
the money a receive for them, 
and we will send you any pre- 
mium to which you are enti 


We pay all freight 


We pay all transportation charges 
on the Supporters, and also on 
your premium. From beginning 
to the end F invest nothing 
whatever. ere is a chance to 
earn any of a hundred premiums, 
in a few odd moments, without 
any investment or risk. At the 
same time you are furnishing 
your friends with Supporters 
which each friend will thank you 
for showing her. Won’t you 
write us y? 
If you wish to see the Supporters 
ore beginning to sell, send us 
25 cts. in stamps and we will 
mail you one. 








































































32-Piece Tea Set 


2, bread plates, 6 sauce dishes, cream 






he value of this offer is ap- 












for us to say anything further, except that: 
or selling two dozen Hold Fast Skirt 























Has the high- 
est indorse- 
ment of the 
medical pro- 
fession. 

Successfully 
singers and 


used by actresses, 
women of fashion for more than 


twenty-five years. This famous 
preparation will positively do as 
we claim: 
Produces Firm, Healthy Flesh 
wherever applied on the face, neck 
and arms. Filling all hollow places. 
DEVELOPS THE IMMATURED 
BUST and keeps the breasts firm, 
full and symmetrical. Restores the 
beauty of the psa breast shrunk- 
en from nursin 
It will remove WRINKLES as if 
by magic. Corrects facial sagging 
and double chin. Its wonderful 
healing power leaves it without a 
rival for the complexion, clearing it 
. of every blemish. 
ON SALE AT DEPARTMENT 
STORES AND DRUGGISTS. 
—It is our desire that 
SPECIAL. every woman should 
use DR. CHARLES’ FLESH FOOD. 
Not only the woman who is lacking 
in physical development, but also she 
who is blessed with the priceless 
treasures of a beautiful form and 
clear complexion. It builds up and 
beautifies the former and preserves 
the natural charms of thelatter. We 
therefore make you the following lib- 
eral offer: The regular price is one 
dollar a box, but if you send us $1.00 
mentioning this paper, we will send 
ou two (2) boxes by return mail 
FREE. If you wish to try a sample 
send us roc. to coyer cost of mailing. 
With this sample we will also send 
our book, art: of Massage.’’ Write 
your name and address plainly, and 
address. 


DR. CHARLES ¢ 


239 Broadway. 
New York. 














IF YOU 


Can't Sleep 


I WILL CURE YOU 


My trial treatment costs nothing. Sim- 
ply write for it. 


If you can’t sleep you have insomnia. 

Insomnia is the beginning of acute 
mania. I have a remedy that will cure 
any case that hasn’t reached acute mania. 

There is no doubt about my cure. It 
cures permanently. It builds up the 
nerves. You will never be troubled with 
insomnia after you use it. 

This remedy contains no habit-causing | 
drugs or opiates. I will give $1000 to any 
chemist whe will find such a drug in it. 


I have enough faith in this remedy | 


to send you a trial treatment free. You 


lose nothing by sending for it, but gain 
a great deal by finding a cure for your 


disease. If my trial treatment won’t 
prove this you need not go into the 
matter further.—Jean Baptiste. 


JHAN BAPTISTE CHEMICAL CO.. 
621 X State St, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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could be stretched and still be within 
its prescribed limits. One set of men 
held that the letter of the law must 
be lived up to, while another set were 
in favor of adapting the Constitution 
to meet their ideas; therefore, the 
names of ‘‘strict constructionists’’ and 
‘*loose constructionists’’ early came to 
|describe these parties. Powers im- 
plied but not definitely stated were the 
grounds for controversy long and _ bit- 
ter. The application of the English 
Common Law, however, which holds 
that an act done by any official person 
or law-making body in excess of his or 
her legal power is simply void, has 
left much of the controversy to the 
decision of the Courts where the ques- 
tion involved was of a legal cast, while 
the Executive and Legislative depart- 
ments have come in for their share in 
interpreting the Constitution where 
the subject under disagreement was of 
a purely political nature. 

The Louisiana Purchase, negotiated 
by President Jefferson, was deemed by 
him to be exceeding the powers vested 
in him and it was his desire to have 
the Constitution so amended that it 
might make the act legal. Congress, 
however, did not agree with him and 
the approval or ratification by the 
legislature was deemed sufficient to 
legalize the act which has resulted so 
beneficially to the welfare of the 
country. Jackson attempted also to 
interpret the Constitution when he 
held that the Supreme Court was in 
error in assigning to Congress the 
power to charter a United States Bank. 
Commerce and war have each had a 
share in provoking debates on the in- 
terpretation of the Constitution, and 
indeed, in times of war, the apparent 
rights of the States may be infringed 
upon in favor of the central government 
ina manner which would probably not 
have been assented to by those good old 
States-Right arguers in the Constitu- 
tional conventions. Of later years, 
however, the Courts have been allowed 
the major part of the right to inter- 
pret the Constitution, and to Chief 
Justice Marshall, who held the posi- 
| tion of head of the Supreme Court for 
Piston years, is given the honor 
of handing down more decisions on 
Constitutional law than has any other 
person. At the time of his appoint- 
ment as Chief Justice but two deci- 
sions had been arrived at, but during 
his tenure in office fifty-one decisions 
were given. 

With all of these elements at work, 
the Constitution stands unshaken; 





ithe scales of power hang even; the 


| President has not corrupted and en- 
| slaved Congress, and Congress had not 
cowed the President; the States did 


|not break up the Union nor did the 


Union absorb the states. The wheels 
of government move more smoothly 
today than when first set in motion. 
An instrument created for a small 


number of commonwealths has been}. 


proven sufficiently elastic to govern 
several times that number. ~ It has 





passed unscathed the fiery furnace of 


hinged largely on how far the law'war, both within its own borders and 


with a foreign foe, and has educated its 
citizens to a point of political intelligence 
not reached by another hation. 


— 





Advice to Teachers Who Are Bent on Getting 
There. 

You are bent on being a good teacher, 
you say; if not you are going to quit. 
Good! Then consider the cost. 

You must spend money liberally for 
educational journals and professional | , 
books. 

You must spend time in hard, systeni- 
atic work on them at the expense of Sleep 
and rest. 

You miist know the best things that 
have been said and done about your busi- 
ness, and you must struggle to a 
them. 

You must satisfy your best conscience 
and best judgment every day of the year, 
even at the expense of popularity and 
position. Remember when you get too 
big for a little community, you’ll be just 
big enough for a bigger community. 

You must dare to do many things dif- 
ferent from the old way your patrons 
swear by. Somebody asked Beecher how 
he would make coffee: ‘‘I would first 
find out how it was commonly made,’’ 
he said, ‘‘and then make it differently.”’ 


every year—literature, history, or one of 
the physical sciences, for instance. 

Don’t die at the top. If you have got 
a head, use it all the time. Don’t ape. 
invent, originate, experiment, adapt— 
and have the nerve to do it. 

Cultivate the sympathetic side of your 
nature. Learn how to get close to peo- 
ple, to get a grip on folks, to move them, 
to use them, to benefit them against their 
will and wish. 

You'll get kicked a good deal; but you 
cannot kick this kind of teacher down 
stairs. Every time you kick him he 
lands above you somewhere.—/Prof. E£. 
C. Branson, in Southern Educational 
Journal. 


—— 





Any method that is productive of good 
results is a good method. 
standard of measure for every educational 
device, method and system, and also for the 
teacher, is that old standard, ‘‘By their 
fruits ye shall know them.’’ The diffi- 
culty, however, -lies in the fact that the 
test cannot be applied until’ years after 
the work is done, until the boys and girls 
become men and women, and in the mean- 
time many a worthless fad, method and 
teacher flourish.— The Ohio Teacher. 
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Pursue some cultural study as an aside 


The only true | j 





WEAR We 
Fit Wet * 


BUY THEM 
Fel Estate Wanted 


a want to sell or bay ( 
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HAVE A PEERLESS POCKET INHALER 
for your catarrh, colds in the head etc. Sent for 25c. 
The American Supply Co.,Station A,Brooklyn, N.Y, 


29 Money Making Secrets 25c, 4 samples and list 
10c, 21 P.Q. cards, 10c, 20 Comic return envel- 
opes, 10 cents. LL. CLARK, Wiscoy, Minn. 


TWO RINGS FREE! rT 
Li ineral 7K" Wicks & 


at 5 cents each; 


0 Trim- 

ming, Smoke orsmell. We 

Trust oon 80days; whensold 

send and we send 2 2 Rings or choice 
ERALW 1€K CO., Providenee, Bol, 
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can be entirely cured, without 
the use of a single drug. Ingre- 
—— required are in every house. Send $1.00 for 
the money will be refunded to you if, after a 
fair trial, you feel that you are not being 


Se a eer eT 


aDaySure22 


hetnge Dechy p Bigess 4 
the locality where you live. Send us your ad: and we will 
* ie tes Sains Se, remember we gurantee cant prot 


weit WinvbacrUmula’ con” box 480 , Dewelt mick 


HOME MANUFACTURING “cas 


We furnish first-class labels and My: ioe 
Tiame and address printed on labels and sent 
paid at followin latay I rg Be Extract 
els 25c; Cough Syrup 500 labels 25c: 
£00 labels 25c; Sewi lachine 
Clothes Cleaning gay irl Inbal 25c. Formulas 
free with ites ler. falogne f free. ‘Address, 
J.M.1 HOUNBER C Co. Madison, lee 
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Use ‘Velvetia’ Foot Powder 


It takes out all soreness, relieves the 
tired muscles, and cures Tender, 
Swollen, Aching, Sweating and Cal- 
lous Feet. Sent postpaid, 20c. Dept.A, 


DESK 
823 Bushwick Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


TWO RINGS 
#5 FREE 
eae 


we will mail you these two beautiful SOLID GOLD laid R 
Will wearalifetime. No money required till tablets are 


We take back all not sold. 
COMFORT CO., Providence, R. ee 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 33 
Pepil Co-operation in Sheol Gover. 1 TA TYVY AGENTS WANTED. SAMPLES FREE 
ment. ° 
(Continued from Page 11.) We Tr ust You. 
RS ‘ . Let us start you in business, We are an old established house and have thousands of Agents, many 
offence, he is taught, was more against them, than who have been selling our specialties for years, which proves that we put out only goods of the 
S it was against the teacher. He voluntarily makes a. mame, ee eee ee — - nel have 
: ‘ : , no cheap dishes, rickety lamps or trashy goods to offer 
the matter right with the Tribune, and asks to you in exchange for your time and work. We furnish our goodsaccording to samp les 
have his privileges restored. The Tribune goes for cash or on time, as you choose. 
Welt with him to the teacher or the principal and asks We fill this 
. that the restrictions be removed. This is an im- SPLENDID MOROCCO-COVERED SAMPLE CASE 
M ¥% portant point. The boy is thus led to see that _ She a earns. sans 9a = on picture. These samples cost $1.90 
; i . . at who: e prices ; but are furnis) ree of charge to our Agents. We want one 
: his greatest offence 18 against the welfare of the active agent (lady preferred), in each town to represent us and take orders with 
ed school community and only indirectly against the these samples. Some Agents make as high as $200 a month selling our Household, 
natter ; the representative of school hori Toilet and Medical Specialties. Previous experienceis good, but not neeessary,as our 
nd get teacher pie Pree P : — om wedi goods sell themselves when shown in this handsome sample case, 
tAN- Public opinion is a thing he must respect and Write for descriptive circulars, terms, etc., at once. Address, 
aa fear, as well as official authority. The person who 
respects the law only because of fear of the arm —_ T.H. SNYDER & Cco., 
e law, will always be a poor citizen. The 
of th y Peat ae 341 East Third Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
pupil who does not respect the wishes, and is in- 
ee different to the rights of his fellow pupils, and —_ 
— i PER YEAR AND 
oa obeys only through fear of the teacher, will never s { 250 TO $3600 EXPENSES. 
N.Y, become an ideal citizen. -FOR HUSTLERS— 
ER Other details of the principles of the plan and BOTH MEN AND WOMEN Selected Book for Teachers 
oe methods of stimulatirg self-control and securing At home or traveling. Let us start yous 
-Y, tematic co-operation from the pupils might be Sontion. Great sell tlla wonderful in 
4 systema = g in. seller—big money maker. 
1 list Sekagns ‘ s ta Ei demand. Over 50 lread 
nvel- given. Those interested can secure a booklet giv- : 3 gold. Brerybody ‘bu 5 alt an nn the and Students. 
° . . ‘a n—re: lo 
inn. ing suggestions for introduction, complete rules, : ery impurity. ishes abeolutely pure, 
. ss A i aerated, delicious drinking water. ts Publisher's Our 
the, pledges for Tribunes and a brief installation Filters. Saves lives—prevents fevers, sick- Price Price 
: aa eh ia’/Neaigey ness, doctor bille—cures disease. rite 
ceremony by enclosing a stamp to the principal. for NEW PLAN AND OFFER. Address A New Speller, cloth......:....csceeecsceeees waeaial $5 ¢ 25 
hee We cannot close this article without giving a HARRISON M’F’G CO., 12 Harrison Bullding., CINCINNATI, 0. ens a ano gp Se aga ypc ok bo 
Hele word of caution to teachers. Do not imagine you Good °g bNew 1 Psychol y,cloth ; 1 4 1 20 
i can install anybody’s plan of systematic pupil co- A New Beginner's Lavin Book, cloth... £100 90 
for operation in government as the author uses it. | iehtwwsian....... & ss 
iia Study carefully the subject, the conditions of your A New Beginner's Greek, Book, cloth a csatensaale’ 1 2 1 20 
° schools, the pupils, and their patrons. Introduce Punctuation Mastered in Twelve Lessons........... 25 25 
fren _it only after carefully preparing your pupils for it Ree eee atebLs Occupations) ..02001100 80 
+ by talks with the pupils. Lead them to see that The Scholars’ A B C of Electricity, cloth........... 50 45 
c. i ini : : : Songs of All the Colleges, cloth. ..........+-s++eeee0 1 50 1 35 
X. the kind of training they need in their school life, Acme Declamation Book, per. me eagngsrearneecess y 30 , 80 
will should be a preparation for adult communit The Morley Ear-drum makes up for all deficiencies of the eces ior Prize aking Contests, cloth..........- 
een Se ive. pouirpuntieenntblites ies for | impaired natural ear. Entirely diferent fromany otherdevice. Xo | | Meee seine Bocas, Lot ono 10 90 
ahs ie, fave your pupils see Clearly the reason for | drugs. No wire, rubber, metal nor glass. Invisible, comfortable, | | Three-Minute Readings, cloth...............scc00. 1 00 90 
— --every rule laid down and restriction put upon | safe. Adjusted by any one. New Dialogues and Plays, cloth.............-...++- } 50 } * 
I “them, and that if they will co-operate with you, For sale by leading druggists oy Cs. ebates)... seeeeses 50 $5 
. they can have greater liberties and make the If yours doesn’t have them, write for booklet FREE. | | & New Parliamentary Manual, clot 150 «138 
4 school a pleasant, social place for all. THE MORLEY COMPANY Dept. 32, Sanaa Eieontion, BIDAIE. <<ascc0 sone Re 10 
: In the next article we will endeavor to give | 19 South 16th Street, - = _—_—~Philadelphia. | | HoWio\Wsetho Voice, Cloth sc 1 a 110 
some of the noticeable results springing out of six How to Somare, cto Dh ccsvevseersvesterscseesensness _ 70 
y years of training along these lines, as affecting ileal iain adit Best Methods of Teaching, cloth. ........2.......0++ 1 2 J 10 
both the training and habits of pupils and trade; whosoever commande the trade of the wee eee ee Tloth.... 1.00 80 
F world commands the riches of the world,and — | | | Mistakes in Teaching, cloth.................0-.+08+ 1 00 90 
“siemens consequently the world itself.” ieee... 125 110 
—Sir Walter Raleigh. How to Become nick st Fi MAMORM Es xc donecas t 90 80 
‘ Com tion ng e Wises csececedccesesse 
unr 's: ST. MICHAEL (eeumuiten MGR toc. S 3 
Don’ i i i . Common Errorsin Writing, cloth..............-+++ 50 45 
on’t worry your pupils with one hundred little Bad English Corrected (paper).....-.....-s.s....-- 30 30 
rules concerning the things they ‘‘must not’’ do. TO MANILA Givi é Service Examinations, Clot ao sa ee ees 200 1% 
a> naan *s Common - ‘ 
Don't spend your time telling them they ‘‘must *New Normal Question Book, cloth........... .150 100 
, ‘ CUMS. «<0 circa 150 100 
not'’ do this, and “‘must not’’ do that, but simply 14,974 MILES. Us Conetuson in Gorman Sreachasd English 50 
i i i Para 1 DUNC ca en cn ccvibecidutedsdes 
state in a few words the things you wish them to And the stars ard stripes affording protection whites rein english, Dictouary, ith... 12 110 
do, and then see that they are done. bag es tetas —— way. White's Engh ies Deen Pesanseeeas 1 20 1 20 
’s .-Eng.—Eng.-Lat. Dictionary....... .... 
Don’t tell them to do one way, and change your NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES Completely Patsed Coseee, Bonk 3, olech steeveceees ! = : = 
as mind before they begin. They never thoroughly are aiding in every proper way the expansion of Hon Pleses That Will Take Prizes, cloth...........120 110 
American Commerce, and in line with fftis policy POSE REESE EE OATS Bt A £0 50 
understand you. have oe No. * eee Séries” as Page's Theory and Fraction, aoe Was bi csctebuceeks 1 = ¢ 
Don’t be hasty and impatient O8F SRG CNS CEE SOF Se Weer. The Teacher in Literature, cloth... ..........-.+-+++ 
‘ “ : Practical ns in Science, cloth............ -.. 150 85 
Don’t let little wrongs pass unnoticed Sameer courts,” bend Scent imme to George Practical Lessons in Psychology, cloth. .........-... : po bo 
fi H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand The Manual of Useful Information, cloth........... 
ben Don’t forget that they are human beings, as a — New nae or sable i 1,001 Question and Answer Series, comprising fol- 
nd well as your brother or sister, and that a little Ts caine lead macnsk’ moo lowing 11 volumes in cloth: 
fa thank you’’ is not out of place in a school-room. zine of travel and education. U. 8. History...........+ shsaneeosdindaksommst . . 
—Estella H. Weeks. CN ey soos secs. a seas sd <isccxakesadeseens 
i English Grammar................:ssseeeeseeees 50 40 
Arithmetic............cccccccccccccscccccsscces 50 40 
EY W S ] Cl No more ape gifts 2. ag eet oe and sin gerne of Teaching.........+-- . a 
h to your pupils than our McKinley ri) ology and Hygiene.............2.++-+e+- 
pest en Cc 00 OSeS marks. These bookmarks are printed on Orthography and Reading......... steeeeeeeee 50 40 
— five beautiful colors of heavy satin ribbon, size 2}x9 inches. They bear upon them a fine half-tone General History...........++.0e0+ seeeeeeereees 50 = 
my Ya *” portrait of McKinley, with flag design, and your choice of our martvred President’s favorite hymns, BOtamy..... scccecesseccececerceeees ceeeeeeees 50 
TEE Nearer, My God, to Thee, and Lead, KindlyLight. Retail price 20c. Send 15c. for sample and special Test Examples in Arithmetic. ...........---++- 50 
2 rates to teachers. MULTIPLYING PRESS CoO., Natural Philosophy or Physics...........--++- 50 
sal AGENTS WANTED. #1 PRANELIN ST... DANOVELS, N. ¥. INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
tres ts $ Dansville, New York. 
A Loo 
ip 14 : 
ae | Normal Instructor one year for 
ase 50 cents—three vears for $1.00. 
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Webster’s 
Encyclopedic Dictionary 


OUR 
PRICE 


$3.50 








PUBLISHER'S 
PRICE 







GREATEST DICTIONARY 
VALUE EVER OFFERED 








No Teacher, Student or other person interested 
in Educational matters can afford to ignore this 
opportunity to secure the most valuable and helpful 
book ever sold at a popular price. 








2,399 Pages. Weighs 12 Pounds. 2,000 Illustrations. Den- 
nison’s Patent Index, Eight Magnificent Chromatic Colored 
Plates of the Arms of Various Nations. Pronouncing Vocab- 
ulary of Geographical Names. List of Cities in U. S. 45,000 
More Words, Phrases and Definitions than Webster's Un- 
abridged and Worcester’s Dictionaries. 25,000 More Words, 
Phrases and Definitions than Webster’s International Dic- 
tionary. 








THIS DICTIONARY is divided into twosections, 
under two distinct indexes, 
but bound in one magnificent volume of 2399 pages. 
The first section has 1311 pages and contains the 
identical matter, word for word, which comprised that 
magnificent dictionary prepared by Noah Webster, 
and which, with revision, was the standard dictionary 
of the world until 1890. The second section has 
| 1088 pages of supplementary matter which brings the 
work right up to date, and makes it in many respects 
the superior of any other dictionary on the market. 
Its publishers say that this second section ‘Contains 
every word in the latest editions of Webster’s and 
Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionaries not contained 
in the first section, also at least 45,000 words, 
definitions and phrases not to be found in the latest 
editions of Webster’s and Worcester’s Dictionaries; 
and about 25,000 more words than are contained in 
Webster's International Dictionary.” 
Publisher’s Retail Price Bound in sheep and in- 
dexed is $9.50. 


Our Price Only $3.50 


AS A PREMIUM. This Dictionary will be given 
as a premium for securing only $6.00 worth of sub- 
scriptions to Normal Instructor and World’s Events. 


DELIVERY. The dictionary is sent b 
Charges to be paid by purchaser, or will 
if 96 cents extra be sent. 


OUR GUARANTEE. Every copy of this Dic- 
tionary is sold under an absolute guarantee. If not 
in every sense as represented Dictionary may be re- 
turned and money will be refunded at once. 

















express, 
prepaid 





Instructor 


Dansville 7] a 


Publishing Company 
New York 














ea NEW YORK STATE 2 
UNIFORM EXAMINATIONS 





For Commissioners’ Certificates 











DRAWING. 


1. a) Name the color complementary to yellow. 
b) A ribbon having an orange ground, bearing 
stripes of a tint of orange, would illustrate what 
color harmony ? 

2. Describe a circle with a radius of 1%”’ and 
divide the space about the center into angles 
of 45°. 

3. Give the names of three objects of which 
some of the projections will show foreshortened 
surfaces and invisible edges. 

4. Make a working drawing of the object in- 
dicated in drawing here given. (Isomertic view. ) 











5. Sketch freehand in outline to represent a 
group including a barn, trees, and a hill. 

6. Draw in masses to represent the exterior left 
side of the schoolhouse in which you teach or have 
attended. 

7. Give the steps in the process of transferring 
horizontal measures from the G. L. back into the 
ground plane. 

8. Place in angular perspective, 
cube located at the will of the candidate. 
its position in the scope of vision. 

9. a) Construct a scale }” to 1’, showing 12’ 
and sub-divisions of 3 each. b) Using scale 
constructed, draw a parallelogram nine feet by 
three feet. 

10. Copy sketch. 


freehand, a 
State 
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MADE $105 THE FIRST MONTH 
FRED. BLODGETT, of N. ¥, J. L. BARRIOK. 


0 to $8.00 
ERSON, of lows, 
$8.50 to $65) 0 day. 


Hundreds do’ 

Fad 
[ . id, silver, —_ % ormous de- 
IWrte-dle ferro" FREE! 


@. Gray & Co., Plating Works, A Miami Bldg., Oincinnati,O. 


ania nhedins tower: 
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WHY 
GO TO “COLLEGE” 


TO LEARN BOOK-KEEPING 
WHEN I WILL MAKE A 


First-Class Book-Keeper 


outof you AT YOUR OWN HOME 
from two to six weeks’ time for : We 


, OF re- 
turn your money? I find POSITIO 
too. FREE OF CHARGE. Placed a pied 


man in position as book-keeper for a rail. 
way company at $25 a week, on October 13 
another on expert work for a silk manu- 
factory, at $30 a week,on November 30; a young lady as book-keeper 
for an advertising house at $15 a week, on September 1. Perhaps I can 
do as well for YOU? SAVE THIS and write for further particulars 
J. H.Goodwin, Expert Accountant,room 708,1215 Broadway New York’ 
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Teaching and reciting privately by mail, 
sketching and magazine illustrating. letterin designin z 
ete. Best methods. Students enthusiastic. bs salaries a 
illustrators. The HEEB System affords personal instruction 
SS. Ry cme gd ee " 

est, largest, most responsible, and most practical 
illustrating school in the world. Write postal ) a fi 

ici testimonials and full parti ES aq 


unsolici particu 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING (INC.) 
System 


mna St.. 
L of Teaching and 


Reciting Privately by Mall. 
Original. ual to a resident course. Pre- 
res for all har examinations and practice. Leads 
Degrees. Foremost school and the only one in 
the world backed by a resident college—Indiane 
apolis College of Law. Endorsed by all. 
ted to you. Graduates successful. 4 courses. 

















STuDY 


By the * 
HEEB 








Use spare hours. Easy terms—speeial to 
begii y for ENCES and full particulars. 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 
0 Penna 8t., INDIANAPOLIS, U.S.A. 





A PERFECT BUST 


AND FIGURE 

May be quickly gained with the 
“‘Nadine’’ System of development, 
the most vigorous and rapid develop- 
ing treatment known. All scrawny 
and hollow places rapidly become 
even and plump. Perfectly harmless 
and failure isimpossible. Fully guar- 
anteed. We will give special instruc- 
tions for developing theentireform 15 
to 30 lbs. more when desired. You 
willhavethe personal attention 
ofa Form and Face Specialist 
until development is nicely 
completed. ighly endorsed b' 

physicians. Instructions, photos,ref- 
erences, etc., sealed free. Enclose 






ome for postage. M. M. HAST- 
INGS. B. I., Form and Face 
Specialist, 59 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Il. 
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NEW CURE 
FOR FITS 


if you sufferfrom Epileptic Fits, Falling Sickness 
or St. Vitus’ Dance, or have children or friends 
that do so, my New Discovery will CURE them, 
and all you are asked to dois to send for my 
FREB RESIEDIES and try them. They have 

thousands where everything else failed. 
Sent absolutely free with complete directions, ex- 
press prepaid. Please give AGE and full address. 


DR. W. H. MAY, 
04 Pine Street, New York City. 


— 


WOMANLY BEAUTY OF 
FACE AND FORM 


attained, or preserved, 
by our 


VACUUM AND 
MASSAGE AP- 
PLIANCES. 


Wrinkles eradicated, 
hollow places filled out 
neck, bust and arms 
developed. RESULTS 
GUARANTEED. 


Our Booklets “Toilet 
¥ Talks” and the “Form 
Of Beauty” sent FREE 
to ladies. 


G. H. Hunt Box 868, Monroe Center, Illinois. 


WEAK EYES MADE STRONG 
Sight Restored at Small Expense 


Dr. W. O. Coffee, the Des Moines, Io’ 
oculist, has discovered remedies that no 
only prevent blindness in every case when 
used in time. but restore sight to those 
partially or completely blind fromcataracts 

ulated lids, scums, opacities, films, al 
inflammations of the eyes oreye strains. He 
has published asplendid book with colored 
graphs from lifeillustrating alleye 
.80 you can see your Own case, 
It tells how you can cure yourself at 
home by his Absorption Treatment at 
smallexpense. Dr. Coffee will send this 
book FREE to all who are afflicted with 
eye trouble and write him. Ask for‘:Eye Book.” Address, 


DR. W. 0. COFFEE, 654 Good Block, Des Moings, la, 


$12 to$18.a WEEK 
or sending us add- 
ID IN ADVANCE resses of magazine 
readers. Permanentemployment. Men or wo- 
men can devote part or whee of time tothe work. 
A wonderful opportunity. Write quick before 
Some one else secures the position in your place. 
Send references as we send payment in 
advance. U. S. Publication Co., t. 9. 

125 East 28d St., New York. 


HUITING 
Cam) This ELEGANT Watch $3.25 
beccopd amt | acenpee peek tie prompt with 
Jo Serenemination e bantowne ATCH AND 
Db. -75. b 

tifully engraved, stem wind and 
led movement and 
> & per; with Gold 
lated chain for Ladies or vest chain for Gents. 

arp if consider it 

FILLED WATCH War and it {8 yours. 
y 

bo guarantee sent with each Mention 
Lah my Gente’ or Ladies’ size. Address 
H.LFA & CO. D45 28 QuineySt. CHICAGO, 


DIAMOND RING FREE. 


ficent, flashing Akah diamond, 





















































mounted in the famous Tiffany style 
setting, finished in pure 18k. solid gold. 
Absolutely warranted for years. Send 
full name and address. We send post- 
paid 10 searf pins to sell at 10c. each. 
When sold, return us the money and 
we send at once above rence nes ata 

carefull kedin elegant plush line 

case. We'send large pe cent list too. 

BISHID JEWELRY CO., 
115 PARK ST., ATTLEBORO, 


LADIES TO DO PATCH WORK 


also knitting and darning at home. Good pay. Send 
addressed reply envelope for sample and prices paid. 
HUTTON & CO., Dept-119,Philadelphia,Pa. 


HAVE YOU DY SPEPSIA 


or stomach trouble? Ifso we can send you a Post- 
TIVECURE. No medicine toswallow. Send no money. 
« & A. Medical Institute, Dept. 26, Phila., Pa. 


PIMP ES moses 


Never fails. skin left soft, 

clear and healthy. Perfectly harmless. Send 10 cts. 
Specific Remedy Co., Dept. K, Cleveland, Ohio. 
EXCITING account of girl ina mad house ; also 


wrongs and persecutions of N. Y. City sho; ‘girls. 
Illus, 10c. N, I, Star Co., Washington, Iowa. 




















NORMAL 


ANSWERS 


1. (a) Violet-blue. (b) Dominant. 


2 


x 





3. Answers will differ. Box, table, clock. 
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THIS ELABORATE $7.95 
SILK SKIRT, i= 


No. 4488 F. Made as illustration of a fine quality black taf- # 
eta silk, has a deep graduated flounce of lace # 
netting overlaid entirely with accordion 
plaited ruffles and finished with numer- 
. ous rows of silk ruching. The upper ff 
portion of skirt is tucked as shown; fi] 
has drop skirt of lusterine with 
deep accordion palited | 
a) flounce = e $7.95 | 
Send $ | and give your waist 
measure and skirt ff 
length and the above described | 
garment will be forwarded to 
your nearest express office fi 
C.0.D. with privilege of ex. ff 
amination for balance of 
$6.95 and express charges, 
Our New Fashion ff 
Catalogue, No. 61 
Is now ready. 
Mailed FREE for the asking. 
Portrays ali the latest 
effects in 
SILK and CLOTH SKIRTS, 
COSTUMES, WAISTS 
JACKETS, CAPES, 
RAGLANS, & 
PETTICOATS, ETC. 
Write for it to-day. 
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Answers will differ. 
Answers will differ. 













: 170-172 STATE ST. CHICAGO AN 
GREAT MAIL ORDER CLOAK HOUSE 


at 
THE 


.-- bop a 


iG 


LACE PATTERNS 


o introduce our goods and 
* catalogue, we will furnish the 
following patterns on cambric, 
at 5c each: 6x7 BUTTERFLY, 
used in opplique and for Hat and Hair 
ornament 9x9 Dollys 8x8 Dolly; 
wide Tie End; narrow Tle End; Honi- 








mail all 7 cambric patterns for 25c. With each order, we 
inclose an illustrated lesson on Lace Making, and a lesson 
on Colored Embroidery with stitches fuily explained 
and illustrated; also our illustrated Catalogue of Lace 
Patterns, Stamped Linens and Fancy Work Materials. 
LADIES’ ART CO., Dept. 30, St. Louls, Mo. 











‘. Earn this handsome 
BROCADED 
DRESS SKIRT. 


Thisiss very stylish and hand- 
some black skirt, with full sweep. 
Itis made in a handsome variety 










5 
6 
8. Answers will differ. 
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of black Brocaded woven cloth; 
adurable and stylish material 
for dress skirts, lined with a pas 
ent black tustling cloth ; inter. 
lined bias velveteen bound 
bottom. Wewill send i@ 
free to any one for selling 
10 cans of our Columbia 
Baking Powder, etc., and 
allow you to givea beau- 
tiful Pitcher and 6 





glasses free to each 





customer. se 
send your name 

address & we will 
sendyouour plans, 
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skirt & allow you 





10. Same as question. 


7. 1, Erect | 8 from the extremities 
of the horizontal to be transferred, to 
the G. L. 2, Connect these two points 
on the G. L. with the C. V. 3, 


With that point as center 


farthest from M. P. intersects the G. 
L., with length of | as radius, de- 
scribe an arc cutting the G. L. on the 
opposite side of the | from its own 
line of convergence from the M. P. 
Call this point of intersection, a. 4, 


Connect a with the M. P. 


point where this line intersects the 
line of convergence nearest a, connect 
the two convergent lines with a line 
parallel to the G. L. The extrem- 
ities of this line are the extremities 


of the transferred horizontal. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
Each of the following questions has 


10 credits assigned to it. 
(Continued on page 36) 
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collect the money before pay- 
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CURES 10,000 to 20,000 women eve 
year of FEMALE WEAKNESS, 

Inflammations, Internal Pains, Lassitude, 

Backache, Headache, Nervousness, 

Indigestion, Melancholy, Lung Diseases. 


Invaluable to the Prospective Mother. 


Don’t suffer—don’t despair—here is the m4 
natural cure for woman’s ills. But it can only 
cure those who use it. Free Trial for 80 Duys 

#4 at your ewn home. It brings health, strengt 

A comfort, rest; restores the grace and activity 0 

outh, Anexternal brace that supports the whole 

body, replaces and strengthens al! the internal 
organs. Worn with or without corset, We sel 

one from many thousands of letters: 

Rushville, N. Y., Jane 2, 1901. 
Thad been ailing for fifteen years from backache, head- f 
ache, constipation, prolapsus. I had been treated by some 

of the best specialists in the country without avail, Your 

brace cured me. The organs have | “og back to proper 

position and remain there, rs. G. C. Shuman. 


For Free Trial Offer, illustrated book, mailed 
tree, in plain, sealed envelope, write today to 


THE NATURAL BODY BRACE CO., 
Howerd ©. Rash,Mgr., Box 164, Salina, Kansas. 
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Drunkards 
Cured Secretly 





Free Package of the Only Successful Gure 
Known for Drunkenness Sent to All 
Who Send Name and Address. 


A new discovery, odor- 
less and tasteless, which 
any lady can give in tea, 


coifee or feod. It does its 
work so silently and sure- 
ly that while the devoted 
wife, sister or daughter 


- aay SI or — ro 

in. end n \- 

BR. & MRS, HARRY BU RNSIDE. dress oie 5 W. Haines, 

2792Glenn Blig., Cincinnati, O., and he will mailenough 

of the remedy free to show how it is used tea, 
coffee or food, 

Mrs. Harry Burnside says “With Golden Spe- 
cific 1 cured my husband of drinking. _I put it into his 
coffee and after roan A he — drink liquor or bear 
to be around where it was 


A Grand Book Free 


*“* MEDI - CULTURE, ” THE NE THE NEW METHOD THAT 
BRINGS HEALTH, STRENGTH, VIGOR AND DE- 
VELOPMENT TO BOTH MIND AND BODY. 


en oa ~~ sick or ailing send at once for this 
XE BOOK and learn how to regain 
and retain good health. 
The author, Dr. J.C. Bat- 
dorf, is one of Michigan's 
oldest, brightest and best 
known physicians, and is 
the originator of ‘‘Medi- 
culture,” the mostscienti- 
fic end successful method 
of the age for treating and 
®uring all chrenic ail- 
ments. Hundreds of as- 
tonishing cures have al- 
ready been made without 
asingle failure. No mat- 
ter what your ailments 
may be or how many doc- 
tors have failed to cure 
you, if you have any 
Vitaiity left the Medi-cul- 
ture method will restore 
you to health and vigor. 
If you will send your name, age and sex, a few 
leading symptoms, 4 cents postage, we will diagnose 
your case, og yon just what does really ail an 
and how to apply the *‘ Medi-culture Method 
bring about a complete and rapid cure. Send for the 
book today, as you cannot afford to miss this chance 
of getting itfree. First large — exhausted in 
80 days. Address The Medi-Culture Institute, 
Dept. B88, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


$795 @ BUYS A GENUINE 
1AM 


D set case'and a 

17 jeweled or special adjusted patent 
Tegulatur movement, stem wind and 
stem set. Ladies or gents size. Gen- 
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ed, set with real sparkling 1m, 
AM D, Lookslikea 
hundred dollar watch. War- 

A ranted 20years. Send your 
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CHICAGO, 


Ladies! Free! 


We will mail Five Dare Trial 
‘reatment with Booklet and 
fall instructions; just enough to 
convince you that our method will 
aw develop the Bust from 
to 8 inches in 3 weeks. No ap- 
pliances ; easy to use. Sure, Bere 
manent, and the only Health 
} ful and Harmless method. “10 
ears of success.” Send name and 
cents for 
MME. JANSDORF CO., 
Dept. Li2 Cincinnati, 0. 


$3.75 BUYSA $35 WATCH 
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in appearance, omens pnp —— 

hunting case, 
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which is absolutely guaranteed for 


























Send 25 us and ARS.. the 
Wateh & Chain C.0, “ee 75 and express 


: P peytaios Ex. charges a it is yours. 
u desire Ladies’ or Gents’ size. 


CALUMET WATCH CO. Dept. 324, Chicago 


Eczema, Salt Rheum, 


ww bo Diseases of the Skin _ 
p permanently cured, Don, 
pr any longer; one bottle wit 
i. convince you. Write today for 

particulars. M. DE LONEY & 
0., Plymouth, Ind. 








boys and girls to work for us at home 
ANTED Particulars for stamp. MASON 
@ 00., Box N, Hancock, Maryland. 
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(Continued from page 35) 
lady wno Sells 20 Ibs. Belle Baking Powder. We also give Furniture, Watches, Silverware — E 


1. a) Define theme. b) Select one wraps, skirtsand hundreds of other valuable presents, or oe — our goods. 

i j ivi To eve urchaser of a pound Belle Baking Powder we give a handsome Water B -_ 

of the following subjects and divide Pitcher and six Glasses. Pe pay — — ae amp. e pia ze Pay, Ane ne a — 
ans, 


it into parargaph themes preparatory other plans by which, pee may Ge “ies able pee omly ame. ; id . oe plane, pect 
to writing a composition: _ list. order sheet an instrac nine le 7 ain St., ATI, 0. 


The Modern Newspaper. , ™“ HANDSOME COUCH FREE, 


America’s Growth. No Money Requires. We Pay the Freight, Here is our new plan. To every 

é - g . a who sells cans Of our Columbia ‘di 
Put Yourself in his Place.’’ By, No, 59), giving free to each purchaser, a a beautiful’ Cinss on our 
2-7. Write a composition from the 


and6 glasses, we give this hands Couch 
over 6 feet long & over? feet wide; fitted with 26 aoe steel Sietnas 
outline formed in answer to number 
1, b). 


on astrong wood base. Covered with beautiful Damask and Fringed on 
Credits will be given on the merits 


bottom, Remember, every one of your friend i 
, bata pos with every urchase. Notrouble tall to cabo schon 
wer. No money re — in advance. Simply send your name and 
ress and we will send you'our order bla ok, plans, etc. We will 
cond you this Couch, Baking Powder, etc., and allow you time to deliver 
le. : goods & collect the money before paying us one cent. You run no risk, 
of the composition with particular as we pay the freight, & will trust you. a KING MFC. CO.,No. 222 King Bidg., St. Louis, Mo, 
reference to three points: 1) the mat- 
ter, i. e., the thought expressed; 2) 
the correctness and propriety of the 
language used; 3) the orthography, 
punctuation, division into paragraphs, | 
use of capitals and general appearance. 
8. What is meant by a) unity in a 
paragraph, b) variety in a paragraph? 
9. Write a letter to a friend, ac- 
knowledging the receipt of a Christ- 
mas gift. 
10. Give one rule by which a) clear- 
































d Ready Employment which 1s agreeable and profitable, 
A rye practical course of instruction and training is given by an 
institution established under the laws of the State of Michigan—a 
course which you can take at home, in your own town, by mail, at small 
exrense, with oppo gg | to earn during the course. more than 
double what it cone you. Diplomas are issued to our graduates which 
tees our course of instruction. Terms and all particulars mailed on application. 
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ness; b) unity; c) strength are secured Prices, $5 . 

in a sentence. (Give the rule for only t $150 ( Entertains 

two of the foregoing. ) 0 P Eve rybody 
ANSWERS. Everywhere 





Latest NEW PROCESS Records 


Send for Catalogue. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., 
=————— _ 645 Main Street, Buffalo, New York. 


BUGGIES | & HARNESS 


This $ TOP BUGGY 
Harness 


1. A subject enlarged upon. 

2-7. Answers will differ. 

8. a) That the paragraph should 
have one, and but one principal sub- 
ject of thought. b) Different forms of 
sentences should be.used, and the vari- 
ous forms of paragraph construction. 

9. Answers will differ. 

10. a) Place modifiers as near as pos- 
sible to the words they modify. Place 
each pronoun where its antecedent will 
be easily understood. b) Avoid chang- 
ing the point of view; do not use a 
loose arrangement of relative clauses; 
only closely’ connected ideas in the 
same sentence; avoid frequent paren- 
theses; use periodic sentences. c) 
Place important words in important 
positions; do not use redundant 
words; use connective words with 
care; do not close a sentence with an 
insignificant word; use figurative lan- 


guage. 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


1. What is a) the sclerotic coat; b) 
the choroid; c) the retina? al 
2. Explain how the temperature of | 
ee Century Stee! Range, No. 80-A-I8 


3. Locate a) the biceps muscle; b) Has six G-inch lids, oven 17x21=12, 


the triceps muscle. c) Give the use of — reservoir and warming closet, 
' ed throughout with asbestos, burns 
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the Baking Powder and collect the money before 
ying us. You run no risk, a8 we pay the 
Pelght, and will trust you with the Dating pore 


der, 

' Skirts, Couches, Furniture, 
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ANSWERS. 

1. a) A firm, fibrous coat on the 
outside of the eye. b) The vascular, 
middle coat-of the eye. c) The third 
coat of the eye, lining the posterior 
part of the eyeball. 

2. Heat is produced in the body by 
oxidation, by the chemical process of 
digestion, by friction of the tissues 
during activity, and by all cell action. 
It is gained from outside the body 
from the sun, from food taken into 
the body, and from radiation from 
any other source of heat, as fires. The 
radiation of heat from the body is 
somewhat prevented by clothing. 

3. Originates in two heads from 
the back of the scapula and from the 
chest and has its insertion in the 
forearm. b) Originates from under 
the arm on the body in three heads, 
and is inserted in the forearm. c) 
Biceps, flexor of arm and forearm; 
triceps, extensor of forearm. 

4. The cerebrum consists of two 
hemispheres divided by a longitudinal 
fissure but connected at their lower 
parts by the commissure and also by 
the crura cerebri. The cerebrum is 
covered with convolutions of gray 
matter, to which the fibres of white 
matter within the cerebrum are con- 
nected. 

5. Protection of nerves and blood 
vessels, acts asa sieve for the passage 
of waste matter; helps to regulate the 
heat of the body by radiating heat; 
absorbs matter and passes it to the 
lymph and blood vessels, and acts as 
an accessory organ of breathing by ab- 
sorbing oxygen and giving off carbon 
dioxide. 

6. a) Rises at the back of the left 
ventricle of the heart passing upwards 
back of the left auricle, thence to its 
arch where 
head,.then downwards, dividing into 
smaller arteries. b) Extend up both 
sides of the neck as companions to the 
carotid arteries. c) Carries digested 
products from the villi to the liver. 
d) Extends from the right ventricle to 
the lungs. j 

7. Water, salt, phosphate and car- 
bonate of lime, and hydrochloric acid. 

8. a) Coagulate albumen and ab- 


sorb water. b) Taste, color, effect, 
and proportion of alcohol. 
9. a) Pancreatic juice. b) Saliva 


and pancreatic juice. c) Pancreatic 


juice, 
10. The brows, the deep conical 
orbits, the nose, and the protective 
coats. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


1. Name three county officers who 
may be removed by the governor. 

2. a) In what instrument are the 
powers of a city defined? b) How does 
the city obtain this instrument? , 

3. By what authority is war de- 
clared? 

4. What determines the number of 
presidential electors to which each 
state is entitled? 

5. a) Name three courts of this 
state; b) state whether the jurisdic- 
tion of each is original or appellate, 
or both. 
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FOR A YEAR 


We will ship any Cornish 
American Piano or Organ 
upon the distinct undere 
standing that if not found 
entirely satisfactory after 
12 months’ use we will take 
it back and refund pur- 
chase money. and freight 
charges with 6% int. added, 








Thus Giving You One Year’s Free Trial in Your Own Home. 
You take norisk when you buy on the celebrated Cornish Plan. It is 
the only way. Arguments and claims are worthless in the face of this 


uarantee, Ifas good pianos and organs could be bought anywhere else 


we'll go further. 


as represented. Furthermore 


extravagant, we give to every purchaser a guarantee 
a bond secured on the whole of our plant and property, worth over 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS, warranting each instrument sold to be exactl 
© Cornish American Pianos an 


for as little money, we could not afford to make an offer like this, but 
n proof of this statement which may to some appear 


at is practically 


Organs are distinct and different in construction and appearance 
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ala ae other makes, 


without the intervention of agents and dealers; and as a matter 
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ANT CHARACTERISTIC than the majority of 


EVERYTHING is gained and 


linea one-half saved to purchasers of the CORNISH 
minstruments. OVER A QUARTER OF A MIL- 
LION SATISFIED PATRONS testify as to this. 


MINIATURE PIANOS AND ORGANS FREE 


To every intending purchaser we will present a beau- 
tiful set of miniatures, 
of our Pan-American models of the latest styles in 
Cornish Pianos and Organs. 


being accurate representations 
These miniatures consti- 


tute the most costly advertisements ever issued and 
enable anyone to select an instrument no matter at 
what distance they live—as the Piano and Organ in 


elegant 


+ pictin 


rnish American Pianos and O 
ing book **The Heart of the 
partnership an y which you or anyone can get a 

CORNISH 


exact color as to w 


: nd us your 
miniatures FREE if you mention this paper. 





00d, etc., 1s exactly reproduced. This 
with it the 


embossed set is sent free and 
A. CORNISH AMERICAN SOUVENIR CATALOGUE handsomely 
VU. illustrated with presentation plate in colors and fully de- 
and describing 50 exposition models of 


ans, also our interest- 
eople’’ and our co- 


IANO or ORGAN FREE, 
address to-day and we will mail catalogue and 
WASHINGTON, 
eg NEW JERSEY. 
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6. Give the“powers in impeachment 
cases a) of the United States ~ senate; 
b) of the house of representatives. 

7. In the lower house of congress, 
how is a vacancy in the representation 
of any state filled? 
| 8 ..Name two-sources of revenue to 


‘ | a) the state government; b) United 


States government. 

9. a) Name a town officer whose 
term of office is four years. b) Give 
three important duties he is required 
to perform. — 2 

10. Give two-duties of the a) sheriff; 
b) county treasurer. 


ANSWERS. 


1. Sheriff, county clerk, district at- 
torney. 

,2. a) Charter. 
legislature. 

3. Congréés. 


b) By grant of the 





&.- (Mine sme her 


a* Reseasente+* wee 





in Congress and United States Sena- 
tors. 

5. Justices, and court of Special 
Sessions, original; County court, orig- 
inal and appellate; Supreme court, 
Trial and Special Terms with original 
jurisdiction, and ‘an appellate division; 
Court of Appeals, appellate; Coroners 
and Surrogates courts, original; court 
for the trial of impeachment and court 
of claims, original. 

6. a)Tries the case, two thirds be- 
ing necessary to convict. b) Presents 
the charges. 

7. The governor of the state in 
which the vacancy occurs issues writs 
of election to fill the vacancy. 

8. Taxes, internal revenue, fines 
and fees. b) Tariff, sale of public 
lands, internal revenue. 

9. a) Justice of the Peace. b) Hears 


and determines suits at law where the 
eguity dose “A+ axceed G20 = Taeves 
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warrants for the arrest of persons sus- 
pected of crime, and in case of grave 
offenses sends them to jail after ex- 
amination to await trial by higher 
courts. Has the constable on certain 
occasions summon before him twelve 
persons to serve on jury, of which six 
are chosen as jurors. 

10. a) To preserve the peace; arrest 
persons for breaking the law; have 
charge of the jail and of persons de- 
tained for trial or as witnesses; sum- 
mon witnesses or jurors to serve in 
court; executes the legal orders and 
sentences of the courts; has power to 
call out the posse comitatus in case of 
riot, and if unable to suppress the dis- 
turbance may call on the governor for 
help to suppress it. b) Receives the 
money for county and state taxes from 
the town collectors, and pays the state 
taxes to the state comptroller. Re- 
ceives the state school money, and pays 
it over to the supervisors of the vari- 
ous towns. 


_ = 
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Teach the Lesson of Industry. 


There are some misguided parents 
in this world. They send their chil- 
dren to school with the one aim in 
view to educate them, never dreaming 
that education or book learning alone 
does not accomplish much. The writer 
once heard a mother tell her boy that 
she wanted him to have an education 
so he could make his living easier. A 
boy educated with that purpose in 
view will not be benefitted by an edu- 
cation. The boy when he enters 
school, especially the higher institu- 
tions of learning, must be given to 
understand that education does not fit 
a man for idleness but industry. That 
he may more fully understand his duty 
and be able to do it in a more satis- 
factory manner both to himself and 
society in general. Then, too, he 
should be given to understand that all 
labor is honorable. Teachers often 
overlook this point while they instruct 
the boy. <A boy that is not indus- 
trious from childhood up will never 
amount to much, education or no edu- 
cation. —School and Fireside. 

a Ses aes 

I believe that our nation would 
crumble to ruins if all the public 
schools should close for twenty years, 
for we have a heterogeneous popula- 
tion, which these schools alone can 
unify and mold into good citizens. 
And yet the amount of money ex- 
pended on our schools is small com- 
pared with the large results obtained. 
—Superintendent C. S. Lyman, Ox- 
ford, Mass. 


The training of real children calls 
out all the most varied resources of 
parent or teacher, and isa wonderfully 
uplifting and developing process for 
one who accepts it rightly. —A ¢/antic 
Monthly. 
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Blessed is the school principal who 
knows good work when he sees it, and 
is willing that the teachor should do 
it in her own way—even if it should 
not be his way.——Florida School Ex- 
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M 
BOYS AND BIRDS | 


By Robert Waters 





The other day I met two barefc >ted 
and ill-clad boys in Summit avenue, 
Jersey City Heights, who were look- 
ing up into a tree so earnestly that I 
inquired what there was up there. 

‘*Birds,’’ said the elder, *‘yellow 
birds; shiners we call ’em, and some 
of 'em are fine, I tel! you.”’ 

‘“‘Why, what are you going to do 
with them ?’’ 

‘*Cage ’em, if we catch ’em,’’ said 
he. 

‘*But those yellow birds are not 
canaries; they don’t sing.’’ 

‘*We know that; but it is fun to 
catch ’em, all the same.’’ 

“‘T see you have stones in your 
hands, surely you are not going to kill 
those poor things with stones?’’ 

‘“*Well, if we can’t catch ’em, we 
kill ’em,’’ said he; ‘*that’s all.’’ 

‘““What good will that do? You 
can’t eat them.’”’ 

‘*Oh, but we can sell ’em.’’ 

‘*Sell them? Sell dead birds? Who 
will buy them ?’’ 

‘*Oh, you’re green. Don’t you 
know them things is stuffed and stuck 
on ladies’ hats?’’ 

‘*Oh, that’s it, is it? 
them to the stuffers?’’ 

**Y-e-a-s.’”’ 


So you sell 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


‘“Thank you,’’ said the elder; ‘‘I 
‘wore kill any more today anyway; 
/and if I get something else to do I 

won't kill any more at all.’’ 

They went off, talking in a low 
' voice to each other, and i thought the 
| younger of the two felt ashamed of 
| himself; for he looked as if he were 
glad to get away. At any rate I im- 
agined it was worth ten cents to make 
an impression even on one of them. 
| But, on thinking of the matter, I 
'saw that these boys were probably not 
so much to blame as those who made 
| the business profitable tothem. Isn’t 
‘it strange that many a gentle, loving, 
and lovely young woman, who wouldn’t 
‘harm a fly and would scream at the 
\sight of a mouse, will not hesitate to 
wear on her bonnet the stuffed body of 


a murdered bird, slain expressly for 
this purpose? Is this from thought- 
lessness or from heartlessness? Oh 
woman, what crimes are committed 
in thy name, or for thy sake! Surely 
it must be because they ‘‘know not 
what they do.’’ 

Now here is the field for a teacher’s 
influence—here is the place, the class- 
room, to make the girls and boys 
know. Surely there never was a more 
God-given mission than that of the 
teacher who, by word and example, 
awakens in the hearts of his scholars 


those kindly feelings of interest, of, 
sympathy and good-will towards all | 


God’s creatures, especially those poor, 
dear, harmless creatures that surround 
us, the fowls of the air, of whom our 





Lord declares that ‘‘not one of them 


shall fall to the ground’’ without the 
knowledge of our Heavenly Father— 
surely the teacher can awaken sym- 
pathy and kindly feeling for the feath- 
‘ered race, whose only means of defense 
is concealment, and who are already 
the prey of a thousand enemies besides 
man, who should be their protector. 
Here is the teacher’s chance for touch- 
ing or impressing the hearts of his 
scholars, so that they will, like Cow- 
per, finally be able to say: 


‘‘I would not enter on my list of 
friends 

(Though graced with polished manners 
and fine sense, 

Yet wanting sensibility) the man 











Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.’’ 








‘*What do you get for them ?’’ 

‘‘Ten cents—sometimes fifteen, if | 
it’s a beauty.’’ 

**Well, now, boys, look here!’’ I} 
said turning on them in dead earnest, 
‘*you can earn a few pennies in bet- 
ter ways than that. Don’t you know 
you are murdering God’s creatures 
when you xill these pretty little birds? 
Don’t you know those dear little crea- 
tures wish to live and enjoy their lives | 
as much as you do? Don’t you know 
they make the world beautiful, just 
as bees, butterflies, and flowers do? 
Don’t you know that God made them 
to live and be happy, just as He made 
you? What would you think if a big 
man as high as that house should come 
along and seize you and stone you to 
death, and then have you stuffed? 
Wouldn't you think he was a horrible, 
cruel monster? Now that’s just what 
you are doing to those poor little birds, 
who don’t harm you or anybody. 
Isn’t it,a shame, boys, to do such 
things?’’ 

‘Well, if you don’t mind giving 
us ten cents we won't kill any mure,’’ | 
said the elder and bolder of the two. | 


You can get any high-grade BEETHOVEN 


PIANO or ORGAN FREE 


of any charge set up in your own home, no matter where you live. Write us to-day 
for full particulars and: we will surprise you with the bargains we have to offer you, 


WE DON’T WANT ANY MONEY 


in advance,. Our new catalogue will show you bow to get s bigh-grade Piano or Orgap ot the 
sight price and on the right terms. 


ONE YEAR’S FREE TRIAL TO ALL 


We ask no advance payment and sel? on terms to suit any purchaser. NO AGENTS. 
NO STORES. NO MIDDLEMEN. Only one way from our big factory right into 
your own home at lower than WHOLESALE PRICES. Send today for our new and 
magnificent up-to-date SPECIAL BARGAIN CATALOGUE just out, of Pianos 





and Organs (mention which) ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


BEETHOVEN PIANO and ORGAN CO., 


No.1668. After sending for 








BOX No, 668 WASHINGTON. NEW JERSEY. 


getatit. It may pay you handsomely. 


Catalogue, cut this advertisement out and keep this number where you can 








A Solid Gold Ladies’ or Gents’ watch costs (a 


from $25 to $50. Don’t throw your money 


away. 


If you want a watch that will equal for time 


any Solid Gold Watch made, send us your name 

& address at once & agree to sell omly $8 boxes of our 
famous Vegetable Pills at 25 cts. a box. It’s the greatest rem- 

edy on earth for Constipation, Indigestion & all stomach disorders 


& they sell like hot cakes. 


Send us your order & we will send the 8 boxes by mail. 


Don’t miss the chance of your life. 


When 


sold you send us the money & we will send you the WATCH with 


‘*Will you promise me? Will you | 
give me your word of honor you won't 
kill any more?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said the younger, ‘‘we will, 
I won’t anyway.’’ I don’t know that 
they knew what honor meant; but I 
thought it best to suppose they did. 

‘‘T am glad to hear that. And you'll 
promise, too? I know you can earn 
money in better ways than by killing 
those dear little birds. And I would 
rather see you earn the money than 
get it asa gift. But, here you are!’’ 





A GUARANTEE FOR 20 YEARS 


the same day money is received. There is no humbuggery about 
this, We are giving away these watches to quickly introduce our 
Remedy—& all we ask is that when you receive the watch you will 
show it to your friends. Hundreds have received watches from us 
& are more than delighted with them. This is a glorious opportu- 
nity to get a fine watch without paying a cent for it & you should 
write at once. Address 


AMERICAN MEDICINE CO., owtssss, 47 Warren St,,New York City. 
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THE ONE ESSENTIAL 
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TIT ada alae 


IMPROVES BAD COMPLEXIONS, 
PRESERVES GOOD COMPLEXIONS. 


NOTHING MORE BEAUTIFUL THAN A SMOOTH, FLAWLESS, 
HEALTHFUL SKIN. THOSE NOT SO ARE MADE SO. THOSE 
ALREADY SO ARE KEPT SO,WHEN NATURE IS ASSISTED BY 


“INGRAM'S MILK WEED CREAM, 


4 
SOLO AP ALL ORUGGISTS. SO CENTS A JAR. SEND STAMP 
OR SAMPLE AND BOOKLET. 


FREDERICK PINGRAM &CO 65 Tenth St, Detroit, Mich. 
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AKATUS isthe on- 
ly device ever invented 

‘or the positwe, perma- 
nent removal of super- [% 





POSITIVE 
RELIEF 


hair from face, 
peakosaraserele: AT LAST. 


; also effect- 
e 





Copyrighted. 


resultsas positive be obtained by skilled speci- 
t jane ptt hana Bend stam for cat. 
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SORE EYES. 


CURED AT HOME BY MILD 
NATURAL REMEDIES. 

If you suffer with granulated lids, 
scums over the eyes, dimness of 
vision or sore eyes of any kind, 
write me a full descripton of the 
trouble and I will send you a 


FREE treater. 


No matter of how long standing 
the case is, nor how severe, I can 
and will cure you. Write today 
and get the Free Treatment and my profes- 
sional opinion of your case. I also cure cataract 
without the use of the knife. Dr. J. Harvey 
Moore, Suite 38 Century Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 
Appointed by two Governors of Missouri to the 
Position of Oculist to the State Blind Asylum 


CATARRH 


is the most prevalent of diseases. Itis a local 
ailment of the mucous membrane as well as 
Constitutional and 


' CAN BE 


eradicated b: ag od treatment. Dr. Sykes 
cured himself in 1870, and the treatment has 


CURED 


thousands since, and by using Dr. Sykes’ Sure 
Cure for Caterrh will cure you. Send for the 
best book on zatarrh ever published. Mailed 
free. For sale by Druggists. 

DR. SYKE’S SURE CURE CO., 


Department B 
118 So. Leavitt St. 


Hii If you have superfluous 
omtectusily 
reepondence 





alists ate grent 
alog. D.J.Mahler, 310 Mahler Ave., Providence,R. 

















Chicago, Il. 














RON THE FACE 


e 
i 
without or instruments. Cor- 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 39 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


Mrs. Red Squirrel. 


Mrs. Red Squirrel sat in the top of a 
tree: 

**T believe in the habit of saving,’’ 
said she; 

‘¢Tf it were not for that, in the cold 
winter weather 

I should starve, and my young ones, I 
know, altogether; 


There’s a nice hollow tree where I 
keep it concealed, 

We have laid up some wheat and some 
barley and rye, 

And some very nice pumpkin seeds I 
have put by; 

Best of all we have gathered in all that 
we could 

Of beechnuts and butternuts grown in 
the wood; 

For cold days and hard times winter 
surely will bring, 

And a habit of saving ’s an excellent 
thing. 

‘*But my children—(you know how 
young squirrels like play), 

‘We have plenty, great plenty, already,’ 
they’ ll say, 

‘We are tired of bringing in food for 
our store; 

Let us ail have a frolic and gather no 
more!’ 

But I tell them it’s pleasant when 
winter is rough, 

If we feel both to use and to give 
we’ve enough; 

And they’ll find ’ere the butterunts 

bloom in the spring 

That a habit of saving ’s an excellent 

thing.’’ 
— Young Folks. 





What Was It? 


Guess what he had in his pocket! 
Marbles and tops and sundry toys, 
Such as always belong to boys, 

A bitter apple, a leather ball ?— 
Not at all. 


What did he have in his pocket? 
A bubble pipe and a rusty screw, 
A brassy watchkey broken in two, 
A fishhook in a tangle of string ?— 
No such thing. 


What did he have in his pocket? 
Gingerbread crumbs, a whistle he 
made, 
Buttons,a knife with a broken blade, 
A nail or two, witha rubber gun ?— 
Neither one. 


What did he have in his pocket? 
Before he knew it, it slyly crept 
Under the treasures carefully kept, 
And away they all of them quickly 
stole— 
’T was a hole. 








Urs. i. Me PERRY, O119 ox 83, Ook Park, lis, | 


—Child’s Hour, 








But I’m teaching my children to run, 





and lay up 
Every acorn as soon as it drops from 
its cup, 
And to get out the corn from the shocks 
in the field— 


'W D D | N G drinking by secretly placing 
this remedy in his coffee, tea or 








BEST and MOST 
ECONOMICAL, Ce. 
1-lb.trade-mark red bags. 
Good Coffees 12c. and 1l5c. 
Good Teas 30c. and 35c. 


Cook Book Free 
to customers, bound in 
cloth,325 pp., 2,500 receipts. 
The Great AmericanTeaCo. 


31 & 33 Vesey St., New 
York. P.O. Box 289. 


IDEAL DOOR CATCH 


Fits any door. Holds them open or shut 


AGENTS Cansell two or more titledto, Write today and get extra present FREE. 
SaMPim BY MAIL FRUSAID, IOC PEERLESS MFG. CO., Greenville, Pa., Box 304. 

Send for catalog of fast selling articles. § ek ee 
REED MFC. CO., Springfield, Ohio. = 25) TELESCOPE 


, —$—_____~ 
hte FAM EAA. 
Gold Rings FREE in OUTFIT: 


Liquor Habit ¢ 


Any ‘woman can cure her hus- 
band, son or brother of liquor oe 


UN TAIN PEN 


—X!_ 
anaes) 


eo a= 
Best Q 
every two packages we’give FREE 


selling our NEW G 














a package. The 





















rings or choice from our premium lis 
Perfume Co., Box 55, Woodsboro, Md 
















food without his knowledge, as 
ANNOUNCEMENTS and INVITATIONS. Latest styles | the remedy is entirely odorless 
samples for 2c. 100 VISITING CARDS, pestp’d, 35e. | and tasteless. Any good and 
E.J.Schuster Ptg. & Eng. Co. Dept.B 81,St.Louis, Mo. | faithful woman can wipe out 


= fearful evil and perman- 
ae ently stop the craving for liquor, 
22 Gold Plated Photo, Greece - ane Mrs. R. L. ‘Townsend, of bat 
. cop ro! Selma, La. rs. Townsend 
ON EF or Ors teint: says that before she gave herg 
duce this beautiful work. husband half a box of Milo Tab- 
Send for trial order. 35 | lets he lostall desire for whisky; 
photos copied from any the sight or odor of whisky nowWWK 
picturefor 30c, Crayon makes him deathly sick. Any- 
rtraits, 16x20, ®1.25. | one who will send their name and address, 4 cts, in 
ctures returned unin- | stampstocover postage to the Milo Drug Co., 
gered. Herat —_ ae fe apes St. Louis, Mo., will receive by mail, 
ogue . Agents wanted. | sealed in a plain sealed wrapper, a free package of 
ST A bes sadove Oaks? this wonderful yomedy and full instructions how to 
’ cure the liquor habit. 




















THE GIRL 1 CALL, [TY OWN! .iccettet ettrenta talled in waits me: 
march—two step. Our Martyred President! The best McKinley song, introducing favorite hymn,— 


excellent photo cover. Any of these 50 cent pieces sent for introduction for 10 cents. Hundreds 
of bargains in very latest music. SUCCESS MUSIC COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





THE TARTAR OFF YOUR TEETH 








TAKE 








g MANUFACTURERS 


66 99 Patent Tartar Remover, with the aid of amirroror hand glass, in the privacy of 

The DENTO our home, will clean your teeth aswell and effectually as any dentine chenniug 
Trade Mark from 1.00 to $2.00 for doing the work. Invaluable to tobacco users. Will not injure 

the most delicate teeth; made like a pencil and so easily handled that any child can operate it; delicately 
scented, leaving a fragrant odor in the mouth; has a beautiful rose color and comes put up in a handsome 
polished ood turned box; will last for years; sent postpaid to eng address 
ulton 


on receipt of price 256 Cents. 
St., Chicago, Lll., U. 8. A. 


M. ©. OLSON & CO., Manufacturers, Dept. ©, 268-26 





CONTRACT PROVIDING FOR PAYMENTS 
WEEKLY BY OLD RELIABLE FIRM, 
ESTABLISHED 12 YEARS, 
We need 6 more General Organizers to 
travel and appoint Local Organizers. 
Also 6 more State Managers for office 
work at home. No capital or experi- 
ence required. Any worthy Man or Woman desi a good paying ition with no Canvasing to 
do, should write atonce. Weallow $3.00 a day for expenses in addition to payments pro- 
vided for in contract of $83.33 Per month, and share profits on business. AS soon as arrange- 
ments are completed for you to begin, we send first week’s expenses, e want 12 honest, ambitious persons 
who will appreciate the confidence reposed in them and who desire to be connected witha large concern where 
they will be well treated and have an opportunity to build up with tha.house, Address with references and 
stamp for reply, PRESD ONROE CO., * 328 Monon Building, CHICAGO 





OPPORTUNITY 


Knocks at Your Door 


SUCCESS AWAITS YOU. The mgt to position and power isopen to you. Dr. X La- 
Motte Sage made a fortune out of his powers of Personal Influence. 


His Secret Methods Are Yours. 


He has given them to the world. In his new book he tells you in a simple way how to master 
the hidden secrets of Personal Magnetism, a. Magnetic Healing, etc., and wield a 
wonderful power and influence over others. Dr. Sage proves that you do not have to be born 
magnetic in order to possess this wonderful power. By his new methods 


You Gan Learn at Home 


in a few days. Thousands of persons have developed marvelous magnetic personalities, simply 
by following the wonderful teachings of this remarkable man. Nearly @ quarter million peo- 
ple have paid high prices for Dr. Sage’s methods, but 5,000 copies of his book are now to be dis- 
tributed absolutely free. If you have not read this remarkable work, do not waste another 
minute; send for it now. Many really clever people live below their station in life; they do 
not succeed ; they do not accomplish ; it istheir own fault. The book tells you why it also 
tells you how to achieve success ; how to accomplish your desires ; how to win the battles of 
life. It is enthusiastically endorsed by prominent business men, ministers of the gospel, law- 
yers, doctors, and people in every walk of life. Itshould be inevery home. From the day 
you read this book you will be a different person. You will develop a force of character ; a 

wer, an influence thatistruly remarkable. You can learn how to hypnotize quick asa flash 
a a simple movement of the hand or glance of the eye; youcan banish pain and suffering and 
put yourself and others to sleep at any hour of the day or night. Youcan cure all diseases 
and bad habits without the aid of drugs and medicines. You can strengthen your will power, 
improve your memory, and overcome all obstacles to success. Remember, for a limited time 
a copy oft the book above referred to will be sent to your address pancnn mag Se Write today. 
Address, NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE, Dept. A N 7, Rochester, N. Y. 























We give the premiums illus- 
trated and many others for 


EYE NEEDLES at acta 
a 

uality and Quick Sellers. With 

VER ALUMINUM THIMBLE: send 


no money: n advance, just name and address, 
letter or postal, ordering two dozen needle 
papers and one dozen thimbles. We send 
them at once postpaid with Large Premi- 
um List. When sold send us81.20 and we will 
send premium which you select and are en- 







ICUREFITS 


When I say I cure I do not mean merely to 
stop them for a time and then have them re- 
turn again. I mean aradical cure. I havemade 
the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS a life-long study. I warrant my 
remedy to cure the worst cases. Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now 
receiving acure. Send atonce for a treatise 
and a Free Bottle of my infallible remedy 
Give Express and Post Office. 


Prof. W.H.PEEKE, F.D., 4@edar St., N.Y, 


WEAK EYES| 


BEWARE OF BLINDNESS 


Dr. Oren Oneal, the noted 
Chicago Oculist, by his wonder- 
ful Dissolvent Treatment cures 
Cataracts,Scums, Films, White 
Spots on the eyes, } ny mn 
Lids, Weak and 
~ by Diseases. and a! 

ther Ca of Blindness 
WITHOUT “THE KNIFE. 
Write and tell him about your 
= troubles and he will advise 7 

ust whattodo. Hewillalso 

fen pod FREE OF CHARGE, 
his new Tihestreted ye he It is . 
ull of interesting and valu 
information and lestimonials of hundreds of remark- 


able 
“CROSS 8 EYES ARE OURED by Dr. Oneal, without 
the neat ye Dr. Oneal is America’s leading 
REN ONEAL. Ml M.D, Saite 112, 58 Dearborn St.,Chicago. 


BEAUTIFUL 
CLEAR SKIN. 


TRIAL BOX MAILED FREE. 


MISS VIOLA 
HILL, of Patton- 
ville, Mo., 
“I was so embar- 
rassed with black 
heads, freckles 
and pimples that t 
would not 1 hoody into 
. society. 
my home Sion 

lexion remedies, 
but my com plex- 
1on defiedthem all. 
1 sentfor a_pack- 
age of your Beauty 

roducer, and in 
two weeks’ time 
—— was no trace 
Jap black- 
head or blotch on my face or neck. My skin 8 now Without 
blemish or wrinkle anywhere.” 

It is not a face powder, cream, cosmetic, or bleach, and it 
contains no oil, grease, paste or poisons of any kind, but is a 
purely vegetable discovery & leaves the skin clear, soft and 
velvety. Anyone sending their name and address and 4 cents 
to cover postage, to Mrs. Josephine LeBlare, 107 Hall Bldg., 
Rt. Louis, Mo., will receive a free package’ of this wonder- 
ful beautifier in a plain sealed wrapper by mail prepaid. 


9 Suffer from RHEUMATISM 

DON | when one b»x of CARLSBAD 

BLOOD TONIC wilt give im- 

mediate relief. Contains no poisonous drugs inju- 

rious to thesystem.butisascientinc blood treatment. 
Price 50 cents per box. Trial package 10 cents. 

Carlsbad Tonic Co., Box 97-0. Milwaukee. 





























A Watch or Fountain Pen Free. 


We give a Watch for selling 18 of our Novelties or 
Fountain Pen for selling 12 at 10 cents each among 
your frends. Write today forthe goods, costs- you 
nothing totryit, Catalogue free. Sykes Mn’ fe. Co. 
1938 S. 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. Dept. D. 


Ladies Make $15. 00 a Week wicwctusing 


“Sunrise, Yeast and Powders.” 
and everything fu teey at bottom price, pastiodars 
for stamp. Scioto Yeast Mfg. Co., Chillicothe, Ohio. 


i2 Little Beauty Photos 


and a fine Gold plated miniature for 30 cents copied 
from any kind or size picture. 
Petit Photo Co., 501 N. Eutaw St., Baltimore, Md. 














to do plain needlework for us at home. 
LADIES We furnish materials and pay $7 to $10 
per week. Send stamped envelope to STAND- 
ARD CO., Indiana Ave., Chicago, Illinois, 


FRECKLE positively removed by 


using Stillman’s Cream. 
emintf ves Pe garg AON of beaaty, Write for oe partionlars. 





Prepared especially for 
» Dept. N, 


Sec PEVELEGANT SARS SD 


saline anes, fest fn) Game of “Rivals” size 16x18, 
and Sample of Genuine ALL SENT FOR 10 CENTS. 
BIRD CARD WORKS, Clintonville. 


MOTH ERS If your children suffer with 

~ oe, ws Bladder .weak- 
ness, send for a free box of Pen-Ine, cures every 
eane. old or young. Mo. Rem. Co.. 248 Bt. Lonis. Mo. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


Bunny Cottontall. 


Little Bunny Cottontail 
Lives upon the prairie; 

Every day his mother says: 
**Bunny boy, be wary! 

The hunter always has in view 
Such tender animals as you; 

The hunter’s dog—I fear him, too, 
Bunny boy, be wary!’’ 


Little Bunny Cottontail 
Sits upon his haunches, 
Points his ears, and listens, when, 
Going to their ranches, 
He sees the hunters hurry by; 
He knows they’ re fond of rabbit pie, 
He knows they’d shoot him, should 
they spy 
Bunny on his haunches. 


Back go Bunny’s ears, away 
Zigzag see him bounding! 
Even swallows are surprised 
To see such haste astounding. 
In the bunch grass soon he hides; 
Quickly by each hunter rides— 
Then he laughs to split his sides, 
The hunters all confounding. 


Happy Mother Cottontail 
When she sees her Bunny 
In the bunch grass hidden safe, 
Hears his laugh so funny. 
**Bless my Bunny boy,’’ says she; 
*‘No smarter child than that could 
be; 
Of all the Rabbit family 
There’s not one like sonny'’’ 
—Mary Grant O’ Sheridan in Chicago 
kecord- Herald. 





The Hobby Horse Warrior. 


He rode away with flashing eyes 
To fight in distant lands; 

His charger was a coal-black steed, 
His sword was in his hands. 


“T may be gone a hundred years,’’ 
He said, ‘ ‘and so, farewell! 

The papers I shall send to you, 
My valiant deeds will tell.’’ 


His mother waved a last good-by 
And sped him on his way, 
‘*When you come back to me,’’ she 
cried, 
‘** *Twill be a happy day!’’ 


He rode across the nursery, 
And through the garret dim, 

Then paused to view the country round, 
Beyond the window’s rim. 


The day was warm, he'd journeyed far; 
He said, ‘‘I’ll rest awhile, 

And then again my steed and I 
Will ride full many a mile.’’ 


They found him there as night came 
on, 
His flashing eyes were closed; 
With arms around his charger’s neck 
The warrior reposed. 
— Youth's Companion. 


<> 


Buggies at Factory Prices. 


If you want to buy a buggy, phaecton, surrey, 
wagon or harness at factory price, write at once 
for Catalogue issued by the Consumer's Carriage 
A Mfg. On. OAR Bn. Nes Plaines M4 Whines. 








® ARTICLES in one. Fast 
Se Pee nORNER pa arta oPenn-av. Pitsburg. Ee 
CORSETS, Girdles, Skirts, etc, Agents wanted. 
Samples FREE. J. E. WOOD & Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


50 a month earned distributingsamples. Enclose 
stamp. Inter’! Dis. Bureau,l5v Nassau 8t.,N.Y. 


IGH Grade Photo-Jewelry and Photo-Buttons. 

Sample Button 10cents. Doz. Miniatures 25cents, 
Pictures returned. Send for Catalogue. Large profits 
to Agents. Star Novelty Co.,2423 Prairie Av.,Chicago. 


WE P AY ¢ ASH tor newspaper clippings, names 

& addresses; almost every item 
in a newspaper has acash value. Names and address- 
es arealso valuable. Write enclosing stamp for par- 
ticulars. The M. E. Smith Co.,114 E. 23d St. New York. 


ONE YEAR FOR 10 CTS. 


Greatest Belgian Hare, Poultry and Home paper 
—e finely ae me whole year for 
only 10 cents. Send to-da; 

B. Monthly Herald, Beaver Springs, Pa. 


Schools and Colleges should be equipped with 


MAGIC LANTERNS 























LADIES RING FREE 


ber $e tptredace our large Gatalogue 
0: 


ete in 
] every ook, we will send 5 cae a 
Ladies Beautiful: Gold "lng 
FREE oy receipt of 10c. to 
packing. Sen 






once. C. M.HARTLEY €00-1 ‘Dept.B, Laurelton, Pat 





No money asked for in advance, 


Hist: HAIR SWITCHES 


Finest lity of Haman Hair, ordinary colors, 
re about one third regalar prices. 

eee $ .90/3 oz. 24inches.... $2.95 

eee 1,25/336 oz. 26 inches . +. 8.26 









1.40/4 oz. 28inches.... 4.50 
mit five cents for pos 
All switches areshortstem. Send sample lock of 
hair. Our Switch braids in with your hair, and 
being pope! match cannot be detected. ay 
iene. gga (os u ef ot Sotalaape 
Ww igs, rls, Ban; eo ours, Way 
etc., free. We send SWITCH ES »b: by mail on 
approval to > Ss who mention mae paper, to be 
examined in the privacy of your own room and paid 
forif = order rwise ms 4 returned to us at 
mn orde » Ww us tothis eff 
This oferis made to ene al ne 
those who wish to see ows switeh before paying for it, 
16S for Women or Men we beat the world, 
They FIT perfectly and look nature 













ally. Our Catalogue contains prices and in 
ee OnE nd for tn jay ifinterested. 


BERTS SP. LT , $4 y COMPANY, 
e Old Rite Hair ouse 
114 DEARBORN | STREET, (Boyce Balldine) . CHICAGO, Id 


WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY 
Without Investing Money 
with a Couch, Parior Clock, Chau- 
tauqua mea § — Chair, Exten- 


sion Table, Sideboard, fonier, 
Sewing Machine, Dinner Set, Brass and Enamel Bed, etc., absolutely for a few hours 
work taking orders from your friends and neighbors for our Celebrated 
Royal Laundry and Fine Toilet Soe Perfumes & Flavoring Extracts, } 
WE DO NOT REQUIRE CASH WITH ORDER, but send everything jf 
on 30 Days Free Trial in your ony home, guaranteeing satisfaction, You 
take no sisk whatever. Our New Plan, Goods and Premiums are the best, 
Don’t put it off, Write to-day for full particulars and illustrations of premiums, 
Morris Chair Any family can easily obtain these and many 
m Free —2 $10 other useful articles for their home ee 
a tnt adieinimenaianen ‘ 


or Stereopticons and views for ry? all 
subjects—historical, oe travel, etc. Complete 
ill eee A pee alogue (200 pages) free. 

McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 









































S 250) ()() CASH REWAR 


[|= 
are ten letters, represented by ten dashes, omitted from the above 


: jan Og and when the proper letters are supplied the completed words 
Will deacriba the Picture and form a correct solution of the Riddle, 
































CAN you meWant guess what wordsare represented in the above picture? If you can you may win 
ACAaS + Thisisa new io eae and if you are smart you can, with study, pe a correct 
answer andl wi n some Cash. We do not want one cent of money when you answer this Study, 
You have absolutely rape pay for a guess, so the cash you on foosive will be clear gain. aly one 
answer is allowed you, so Try and Win. is isa free contest and contains no element of chance and 
we positively oo to pay a all patrons © Cash for eoary correct solution. If your answeris 








1 will hear from us prom Home Remed 156 Temple Building, Montre: 


SISTER: READ MY FREE OFFER 


Wise Words to Sufferers 
From a Woman of Notre Dame, Ind. 


I will mail, free of charge this Home treatment 
with full instructions, and the history of my own 
case to any lady suffering from femaletrouble. You 
= — yourself at home without the aid of 
ysician. It will cost you: nothing to 
give 4 ye treatment a i eae and if Fou decide to con- 
tinue it will only cost you about twelve cents a 
week. It will Dot interfere with your work or occu- 
pation, I have nothing to sell. Tell other suffer- 
ers of it—that is all l ask. Itcuresall, young or old. 
ME, you feel a bearing-down sensation, sense 0 
nding evil, pain in the back or bowels, ntl, bok 
feding = howe spine, & — to cry frequently, ho 
riness, 














¢ desire to urinate, or if 


a ; Leucorrhen Ihites), displacement or Fall- 
of the Womb, use, Beant or T Painful perio’ 
Tumors or Gro edaress ‘M. SUMMERS, 


NOTRE DAME, I U. §. A, for the FREB 
, ae TY tga Tend Foun t INFORMATION. 
Thomsends betites lf have cured themselves with it. I sen n plain wrappers. 
OTHERS OR D yA i eon e chy swe fay a Home Treatment which speedily 
pests greene | what ged hn Menstruation in young ladies. 

It will save you anxiety 


soretiess 4 So of explaining her troubles to 

Plumpness mess and. health alwa; ‘resu use. 

on erever you live I can refer youto vel known semenet yourows state orcounty whoknew 

tle rl Se care poet _— — all iseased condes 
cate om, © oro ‘strengthens relaxed muscles and 

whi ich cause — displacement, anh mals wounen ( well. Write to-day, as this offer will not be made 


~ ainda ‘acct MDE u CIIMMERS. @ex. 413 Notra Dama. Ind.. UI. §, A. 





structions for accurate 
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A MONTHLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO THE 
INTERESTS OF AMERICAN SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


TRN NUMBERS KACH YEAR--SEPTEMBER TO JUNE 
INCLUSIVE, 





PUBLISHED BY 

INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING COMPANY 

F. A. OWEN, PRES. W. J. BEECHER, TREas. 
8. L. HARRELL, Skc’y. 


TERMS. 


SUBSCRIPTION—S0 cents a year in advance. 

No name will be entered on our list unless paid at 
least one year in advance. 

Remittances orings from subscribers in arrears 
will be applied : To pay arrears to date remit- 
tance is received ; 5 The balance, if any, will be ap- 
plied to advance subscription. 





The Normal Instructor is published the last 
week of the mouth previous to the date it bears. 
Should subscribers not receive their magazine 
promptly they will confer a favor by giving notice, 
thus Pe ine us tosend another copy. NoRMAL 
INSTRUCTOR is published only during the school 
year, the July and August numbers being omitted. 

Discontinuances: Any subscriber wishing to 
stop his paper must notify the publishers and pay 
up all arrears, otherwise he is responsible for pay- 
ment as long as the paper is sent, 

of Address: Should a subscriber wish 

ee changed he should give both the old 

and the new address otherwise his name cannot 
be found. 

Send Money in any safe way but do not send 
stamps unless absolutely necessary. Express 
orders cost no more than post office money orders. 
They canbe procured at any express office and 
we prefor them. Make money orders — to 
Instructor Publishing Co. Dv notsend checks. 

Agents are desired to represent the od Stone in 

each | , also at Institutes, Associat: 
Sample cop ies and all necessary material for for doing 
successful work furnished free on application. 


GUARANTEED CIRCULATION 100,000. 
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TEACHERS 


You and your Scholars are ignorant of the 
very foundation of all American History, if 
you have not read the “Life of Robert Morris” “The 
Financier of the Revolution,” whose name and 
personal credit made our independence possible. 
His Life compiled in portfolio form, (and an exact 
copy }¢ size, of the Declaration of Independence, 
folded, no framing required) price 10c. Send for it 
at once, read it to your class er school. 

Patriotic Society. 5th Ave. Station O., N. Y. City 





NORMAL INS 


What the Wide-Awake American School- 
Boy Admires in His Teacher. 


The lack of business methods in 
some of our work is enough to forever 
withhold the confidence of a wide- 
awake boy, who believes in keeping 
up with the times, and he will not con- 
fide in us simply because he doubts our 
ability to help him. We may theorize, 
systematize, and perhaps agonize in 
our efforts to hold him, while if we 
would businessize we would appeal to 
him. He knows that habits of life in 
school would not be tolerated by any 
successful business man, and he de- 

spises our neglect, indifference or 
ignorance, as he may view our delin- 
quency. If any of you think that a 
boy wants an easy life at school, that 
he expects us to be ever on the alert to 
interest him, and that he contemplates 
leaving school every time he is crossed 
in his purposes, then you know the 
class of boys with whom I have an ac- 
quaintance. He wants something, is 
willing to work for it, and if he can’t 
get it in school wil! go elsewhere, and 
I think he is perfectly justified in the 
going. 

The boy admires a master in any 
line of work, especially one who is 
able to master him. He likes to be 


‘| directed, but above everything else he 


hates to be nagged. Keen insight in- 
to his disposition, good judgment, | $f 
quick, decisive action, and a final set- 
tlement of differences in a masterly 
way will do more to secure his good 
will than all the bickering and com- 
promising we may be able to devise. 
The teacher who insists upon his meet- 
ing his obligations like a man will do 
much to cultivate in him self-respect, 
and will secure an influence over him 
that will continue long after his school 
days are passed. —Supt. J. £. Stout. 


ao 
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There is a concerted movement. on 
foot among Michigan colleges to do 
away with foot ball. At a meeting 
of the college branch of the State 
Teachers’ Association, it was voted to 
recommend that all colleges unite in 
prohibiting the game. . The faculties 
of nearly all the colleges in the 
State are now considering the recom- 
mendation. Its opponents regard the 
game as physically injurious and say 
that it has not performed the offices 
which its friends claimed for it, 
namely, that of increasing the attend- 
ance. 
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ie Good Health 
ADJUSTABLE WAIST 

Affords ease,comfort and health, 
Retains symmetry and grace of 
the natural form. Its use willadd 
are to a woman’s 
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Senet all garments without 
harmful pressure. No stays to 
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Good Health Pi Pub. Co., 350 





Main St., Battle Creek, Mich 
for TEACHERS and 


VACATION WOR atudente, selling Wood's 
Transposition martes @ greatest musical in- 

— of the century. With this simple device 
pom ene can learn to sing orto play piano and 
mostinstantly. Sells easily. Nocompetition. 

tors mateo 83 pou —- It’s @ poor agent 

who seontes less than four a day. Why not make 
> paly and August? Address, The 

Scastin 1 Chart Co, 1611 Unity Bldg., Chicago. 
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Also Bone Mills for + mie phos- 
phate and fertilizer at smal! cost for 
the ae from 1 
Feed Mills grind 

fine, tres and easy. Send for circulars. 


WILSON BROS., Sole Mfgrs., Easton, Pa. 


TRIAL BOX 
FREE? 


complexion. Itis not a face pow- 
der, cream, cosmetic or bleach, 
but is absolutely pure and you can 
use it privately at home. It perma- 
nently removes moth patches, 
redness, crow s feet, pimples, blackheads, 
fleshworms, sallowness, freckles, tan, sun- 
burn, and all complexion di 

Address, Madame M. — 4193 ~Elea 
. Building, Cincinnati, 
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Mercerized Sateen Foulards, Band Bows, Shield 
Bows, Wy eh and Club Ties. Sample Tie Fifteen 











cents. (2for25c.) Mention what style F want, 

Hael M’f’'g Company,725, E. 17st St., New York. 
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Only $50 
California 
and Back 


First class round trip, open to 
everybody, ¢50, from Chicago to 
Los Angeles and San Francisco; 
$45.00 from 

Kansas City, via the Santa Fe. 
Corresponding rates from all 
points east. 

Account National Convention, 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
On Sale April 20 to 27, 

Tickets good for return until 

June 25. 

Only line under one management 
all the way from Chicago to 
California. 

Only line for both Grand Canyon 
of Arizona and Yosemite. 

Only line to California with Harvey 
meal service. 

Write for descriptive literature, 
enclosing 10 cents postage. 


Santa Fe 


G. C. Dillard, G. E. P. Agt. 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co., 
377 Broadway, New York. 


Per Tenbt one all ex- 
penses Guaranteed 
our General Agents 


who travel and appoint local agents on our ular 
books, We need a few more now. Ladies or po anced 
Salary and expenses paid weekly. A very healthful, pleas- 
ant and profitable business for teachers or others desir- 
ing achange. If interested, send stamp for Application 
Blank and receive full information. If you cannot 
travel, write for terms to local agents and secure paying 
home work. Our books sell. Investigate. 

C.W. Stanton Co., 323 Dearborn ‘St, , Chicago, I ml. 


CU RE D By BATES’ RHEUMATIC FOOT 
DRAFTS and MOUNTAIN HERB 

COMPOUND. The Dra/ts can be 

worn in any shoes and will 

draw out all pain from 

every part of the sys- 

tem. One Pair Mailed 

FREE. Addrese BATES 

RHEUMATIC CURE CO., South Boston, | Mass. 


MONEY-MAKING HENS. *, %, 2% 
Wyandoites, educated a ns keep them. From a 
few & year, write reular. 

C.C. Loring, - - Old Dedham, Mass. 




















LADIES ARE very SUCCESSFUL 


selling our ND PAt nrg 
Splashers, x, i Centre-plecen 
quick sales. i terms to first applicant. Write at “ton 





Ww. D, KEITH DECORATING CO., CANTON, OHIO. 
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Does Your School Sing 
Do You Need Books 











Book. 


regular price 


eniidren’ 's voices, and the words are easil 
e postpaid 


SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


Ev: school should have music and every 


One Dozen...... $1.44 Postage 13c. extra. 
Two Dozen...... 2.65 pp ope am 


STEELE’S ROTE SONGS, $5 le mnelotte a ichin the compass 


to simple words. Clearly printed: 
book are to 


be learned by 
» 15 cents. Per dozen, $1, 





ou, as @ teacher, will be looked upon asa leader in the matter. 
singing books for the school, you will be expected to select such. 


MERRY MELODIES (rors224 music) bas no superior. ts being used n more schools 


cheap! We claim it to be ta best single volume 
large edition — ——t nf for our patrons 


blished for all grades. We have 
can furnish them at the very lowest prices. The 
65 per dozen. We furnish them as follows: 


SINGLE COPIES 15 CENTS 


ite. The sneloftics bene new and catchy 
an 7 Ah raersoad ies entual little folks. 


SPECIAL: «If desired for examination with wens ste $0 ieeotaetice we will furnish one 
men copy of each for 15 cents. INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, 


SEND 15c FOR SAM~ | 
PLE COPY OF EACH. 


1 of suitable should have a Si 
My ~ If you bave not enable 





it” is excellent! It is 
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85 Postage 39c. extra. 
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A Memory of an April Day. 





L. MABEL FREESE, 


Shall I ever forget that April day? No, I re- 
member it as well as though it were last April, 
instead of over six years ago. 

I suppose one reason why it stands out in my 
memory is because it was the first year that I 
taught little children who are truly, as some one 
has said, *‘God’s Gospels.’’ I recall with minute- 
ness my pleasant schoolroom and the afternoon sun 
streaming into the side window. I can see the 
rainbow balls hanging over the front board; Mr. 
Sun’s family dancing onthe wall and the pussy 
willows on the cozy window shelf. These pussies 
were of such beautiful coloring that they were the 
wonder of all the little people under my care. 
Even the quaint ehild who was ruefully disap- 
pointed when she put her pussy willows in water 
one night and found they didn’t turn out cats in 
the morning, was satisfied with ours of the school- 
room. And the yellow pollen! How golden it 
glimmered that day in the sun! The whole world 
was lovely with the budding spring. 

This April day to which I refer, was the first 
day of April, or April Fool’s Day, as it is more 
commonly called. We had touched upon the day 
and playing of jokes in the morning, as was our 
custom when the spceial days appeared. In the 
afternoon, before school, I was by the window ar- 
ranging some work, when I heard a pitter, patter, 
a tiptoeing, and. a rustle close beside me. I did 
not look up immediately, and when 1 did no one 
was there. But I found close to me a paper bag, 
tied carefully in a childish way with pink string 
around it. Upon opening, I found a dainty little 
bouquet; this also tied and arranged with care. I 
remember there was a variety of flowers in the 
bouquet, that they’ smelled sweet, and were 
pretty; but I saw back of the gift the giver’s lov- 
ing thought, and tears came to my eyes. It was 
not that my pupils did not often remember me, I 
surely could not complain of this, for if evera 
teacher was overwhelmed with flowers, hot-house 
and field, fruit, candies, birthday cakes, relics of 
the past and present, and promises of good things 
to come, I was that teacher. As I have said be- 
fore, it was not the gift itself that won my heart 
that day. 

After I had put the flowers in water, meantime 
wiping my eyes, it was time for school to com- 
mence and the little ones were flocking in. I 
waited until all were seated, then, looking straight 
into the faces, said: ‘‘I’ve had the very best April 
fool joke played on me that I ever had; Someone 
has brought me this'little bouquet, and made me 
very happy. I am wondering who it was.*’ A pair 
of shy eyes, in a back seat, drooping over a flushed, 
smiling face, revealed to me the donor. All my 
life long I shall be glad that I made as much as I 
did of the loving, free-will offering. For, in a 
few weeks, the little seat was vacant; my little 
timid Florenec was ill, and soon I knew that the 
dear little fingers would pick no more flowers on 
earth. 

We covered her seat with blossoms fragrant and 
pure as was our memory of her. It was not until 
then that I learned that the child, a mere baby, 
- had herself watched, watered, and tended the blos- 
soms in my April fool bouquet, that they might 
be presentable to her teacher. Her grandpa came 
to school and told me how she had arranged, tied 
and fondled them that April day, and how de- 
lighted she was that I had been pleased with them. 

Ah, little Florence, do you not know up there 
in the Heaven of flowers, the lesson you taught 
your teacher? Do you not know that she will al- 
ways be a better teacher, a stronger woman, be- 
cause you loved her so? 
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FOUNTAIN PEN 


THE BEST AT ANY PRICE. 


SENT ON APPROVAL 


To responsible people. Your choice of 
these popular pr na es, — to the 
$3.00 vinden of other mak 


SENT POSTPAID FOR ONLY 


00 


By registered mail, 8 cents extra. 





It Costs You Nothing 


to try ita week. If you do net find it 
the best pen you ever used and pre-emi- 
nently satisfactory, send it back and get 
Rolderjnighest grade,lnrge lik gold pen, 

older, gold pen, 
any desired flexibility, in fine medium or 
stub. Perfect ink Do not miss this 
opportunity to secure a strictly high- 
grade guaranteed Fountain Pen ata 
—_ tisonly a fraction of i its. real 
value. 

Ask your dealer to show you this 
pen. If he has not, or won’t get it for 
you, (do not let him substitute an: imita- 
tion, -on which he will make more profit), 
send his name and your order direct 
to us, and we will snd you with Fountain 
Pen, one of our Safety et Pen 
Holders without extra 
member, there is no ‘just as good” as 
the Laughlin. Insist on ‘ts take no 
chances. If your dealer has not this 
widely adve writing wonder, it is 
neither your fault or ours; so order 
direct, Milustration on left is full size of 
ladies’ style; on vent gentlemen’s style. 
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mauntings, for 
additional). ’ 


LAUGHLIN MFG, 6O., 


514 Griswold St., 
Detroit, | Mich. 














Wegner or METAL fe (er 
Workers 


Without Steam are should 
use our Foot and Hand Power 
Machinery. Send for Catalogues 


SENECA FALLS MFG. CO. 
97 Water St., Seneca Falls, N.Y. 





Increase Your Salary 


Send ee Cents for three months 


subscription to 
“The Book - Keeper” 
A handsome monthly for Book-keepers, Cashe 





iers and Business Men, It wilt teach you bgo! -keeping, 


Uy 
accounting, banking Coens Bass cs. copveniinn 


‘ metic, lightning calsetations, etc., etc, ‘Price, Sla year, 
E.R. Beach, Editor. THE BOOK-KEEPER PUB. CO., Ltd., 16 Campau Bidg., Detroit, Mich, 


THE BOQK “HOW TO REMEMBER” 


by Prof. Guilfoyle.. 
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a hundred-fold!! Success in Life re- 
; alized ! Speaking -without notes. Any 

Sook learned in one read Num. 
erous illustrative exercises; j Mghiy tn in- 
= dorsed; beautifully bound; always 
sold at $1.00 but we offer at 50 cents for 
90 days, after that time age = be advanced. Liberal terms 
" ngs ho Thought Pu blishi Com 

jive Publishin 
270 35th Street, . 


ALL DEALERS or by MAIL, 25 GENTS 
SHUSHINE 


A PERFECT SHOE POLISH IN PASTE FORM. 
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cago, Ilinois. 


















LATEST: JEWELED NOVELTIES 


Garnets, Rubles and 
Set with ses. These 9 novelties 
and se! 


No 
mired emee Fone et address a nd wi xtch wanted. We 


Trust ou. are sold — Pe 0. mone; any A or cash; 
watch on be sent 
Address 


UPTODATE MOVELTY 00. New Millord, Goan, 
‘When writing mention NokmMaL INsTRUCTOR. 











days. 


5 Years for 60c. 


After June 1st the rate will be 50c. a year. 
subscribing. Seeing it will convince you of its value. 





Any subscriber to Normal Instructor who remits before June lst 
can secure World’s Events five full years for only 60 cents. 
If not familiar with it send for a sample copy before 
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SPECIAL RATES ON WORLD’S EVENTS. 
Until June 1é subscriptions to World’s Events will be accepted at following rates: 
Orie Year for 30 cents. 


We want agents everywhere to take orders at these special rates. There is not a community in 
America where it would not be possible to secure a good club. 

One-half of all money collected may be kept for your services, or if you prefer books, send the 
full amount to us and order books aggregating 60% of the amount collected, from lists printed in 
front advertising pages of this journal. 

Special Attention is called to True Stories of Great Americans and our offer to send these 
books to any person ordering them and agreeing to send subscriptions amounting to $4.00 within 30 
At the special rates now being made on World’s Events, securing subscriptions becomes 
doubly easy. 

Everyone is invited to take advantage of the special rates above announced and to become a 
regular reader of World’s Events. 
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Werner’s Universal Encyclopedia 


brings the history of Literature, Science, Commerce, Invention, Geography 
and Disccvery, and the Mental and Moral Development of mankind prac- 
tically down to date. All Recent Discoveries and the Gigantic Growth of 
Commerce and Manufacture, are Carefully and Faithfully Treated. 

In treating the Great Commercial Centres of America, the editors of 
WERNER’S UNIVERSAL ENCYCLOPEDIA have with great care, and 
at enormous expense, obtained the Statistics of the Growth and Develop- 
ment of Population and Manufactures, direct from the Civic Authorities, 
the Board of Trade, and the Chamber of Commerce in each city. 

WERNER’S UNIVERSAL ENCYCLOPEDIA answers 
Every Question, however abstruse. A Digest ofall Knowl- 
edge from the Earliest Time is contained within its pages, 
and no person, however untutored, provided he can read, 
need lack for full information on any subject within the 
scope of knowledge, when possessing this great work. 

WERNER’S UNIVERSAL ENCYCLOPEDIA is very 
handsomely and durably bound in silk finished cloth with 
gold stamp. 

These Twelve Large Octavo Volumes aggregating nearly 
Ten Thousand Pages, make an imposing array Attractive 
enough to ornament the best 
and costliest library in the 


world. No Encyclopedia can 
make a better exhibit on the 


book-shelf, and the ownership 
of this great work, a Complete 
Library in itself, will rank its 
possessor among the intellect- 
ually inclined of the day. 


Fs 
What Purchasers Think of 
Werner’s Universal En- 
cyclopedia. 


Fully appreciating the merits of = 
Werner's Oniversa Encyclopedia | 
and realizing that the opportunity «@ 
offered by us is one which no person jj 
should disregard, we append the '7 
opinions of a few recent purc E 

Anna M. , Still River, Mass. 
“T have received Werner’s Univer- jj 
sal Encyclopedia and am verymuch 

leased with it. Several of my 

ends think it exceilent.” 

B. 8. Covauit, Fletcher, Ohio. 
“‘Werner’s Universal Eucyclopedia 
furnished by you is equal to others 
selling for $30.00 to $40.0v.”’ sin ae = 
‘ x —_ Co. Supt., Bladenboro, N.C. “My Encyclopedia has come all O, K. and 

e , 

Miss Leola Steele, Winnsboro, La. “I am highly pleased with the Encyclopedia. Would 
not take $50.00 for it. . ~~ . 

Miss Hannah L. Prickett, St. George Kansas. ‘‘Encyclopedia ordered received and ex- 
amined. They are just as represented and am very much pleased with them.” 

O, C, Britton, Principal, Sand Mountain, Ala. ‘Have received Encyclopedia and am 
will pleased with it.” 

Isaac J. Bates, Platte,S. D. ‘‘The Encyclopedia ordered is received. I am very much 
pleased with it.” ym —r “ed 

T. W. Dendy, Luverne, Ala. ‘I am well pleased with the Encyclopedia.” 


8. C. Burch, Ravenswood, W. Va. ‘I have received Werner’s Universal Encyclopedia. 
It isallO. K. Several persons have said they want it.”’ 


H. E. Glass, Culverton, Ga. ‘‘Werner’s Universal Encyclopedia is received all 0. K., and 
am well pleased with it.” ‘ 

It Is Not Necessary to take our word or accept the opinion of any one else 
——s this Encyclopedia as under our guarantee you have the privilege 
of carefully examining and using it for ten days and if not in every sense as 
re ee it may be returned at our expense and money paid will be 
refunded. 














Do not delay—order at 
once, for in no other 
way can you be abso- 
lutely sure of securing a 
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INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Twelve Extra Large Volumes Elegantly and Substantially Bound in Silk 
Cloth and Gold, 9,689 Large pages, 96 C ly 
1900, Weighs 40 Pounds, Sells Regularly for $30.00, Over 15 Million words, 
Measures Open 94x15 Inches, Shelf Room Required 26 Inches long by 94 
Inches high, Enlarged and Revised—Including Spanish-American War. 






Our SPECIAL RATE 


S33. O 
Limited to 1000 sets 


Slightly Imperfect 

Price Greatly Reduced . One Thousand Sets 
of Werner’s Universal Encyclopedia to be Sold 
at $8.40 per Set sw A Great Opportunity w Offer 
Limited to Readers of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
and WORLD’S EVENTS. 


The publishers of Wernet’s Universal Encyclopedia have placed at our 
disposal one thousand sets of this great work which are slightly imperfect, 
This imperfection is so slight that not one person ina 
thousand would detect it, even if looking for it, yet suffi- 
cient to preclude an honest publisher from selling as 


perfect stock. 
Bought at a Bargain 


These sets have been purchased at a bargain and we 
desire to 


Give Our Readers the Benefit 


It is the same identical work, page for page, volume for 
volume, that has been sold in large numbers at $30.00 and 
that we have been selling at $15.00. ae printed on 

same paper, have same bind- 
ing, illustrations, maps, etc. 
In fact they are identically 
the same and were made for 
the regular trade—the only 
difference being the imperfec- 
tions noted above. Until our 
supply is exhausted 


Orders Will be Filled at $8.40 


This amount, $8.40, is much 
less than the wholesale rates 
on this work and affords you 


@ great bargain. 
Conditions. 


1. Cash must accompany 
the order. 

2. Orders will be filled in 
the order in which they are 
ee Tra 

. Transportation is payable 
by the purchaser. r 

4. If not found in all par- 
ticulars as represented, may 
be returned at ourexpense and 

our $8.40 will be promptly re- 
unded. This is our antee. 

5. The sale will close when 

* * the last set is sold, It may be 
in ten days and possibly two or three months. The only sure way is to 
order immediately as we cannot comprehend how any one desiring an en- 
cyclopedia could wait a single moment before ordering. 


Look Them Up 


We have not room in this issue for an extended description of this work. 
In fact it has been fully described in so many issues that all are doubtless 
familiar with it. If youare not, look up back numbers of this journal con- 
taining full description or send for descriptive pamphlet. 


Remember 

That this special rate ($8.40) holds good only during sale of these 1,000 
sets, and that it is open only to readers of Normal and World’s 
Events. That you no chances; we fully ntee the work, If not found 
as represented you get your money back. That youshould order promptly. 
They may all go in two weeks and there may be plenty three months 
hence, Better be on the safe side. That we guarantee this work to be 
identically the same (except the orn imperfection noted) as we have 
been selling for two years at $15.00 a set. 
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44 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


A LETTER FROM A. DRAWING LESSON 





Dear Teachers: Not long ago | had the pleasure of listening te a draw- 
ing lesson given by a drawing teacher, toa room full of little beginners. 
The lesson was so thoroughly enjoyed by the little children that I want to 
tell you about it. Materials, a two inch square, a half sheet of drawing 

paper and a drawing pencil on each desk. 

The teacher made herself a square frem 

half a sheet of the drawing paper, saying, 

_ ‘*I need a large square so that you all can 
see it.’’ 

The teacher talked to the children about 
their drawing paper and they found the 
different edges and the corners for her. 
Next they talked about their squares and 
told the length of each edge, two inches. 

i ‘*Now,’’ said the teacher ‘‘see if you can 
place your squares on the center of your 
drawing paper and make a very small dot 
at each corner.’’ This was quickly done. 
Then the squares were slipped down, until 
the top edges were even with the lowest 
dots and two more dots made at the bottom 
corners of the squares, which were now laid 
aside. 

All counted the dots and found they had 
six. The children drew lines joining all 
the dots and told they had an oblong. The 
teacher said, ‘‘ We are going to make some- 
thing this morning, children, for a little 
baby, and you have made the picture of a 
board. Can you guess what we are going 
to make?’’ 

The little eyes began to sparkle and up 
came the hands. They guessed at once, 

‘“a cradle, an Indian‘cradle.’’ The teacher smiled and asked, *‘What does the 

Indian mamma carry it with?’’ Astrap. So the strap was drawn, a half circle. 
Then they drew a line across half way between the first four dots for the 

baby’s blanket. The teacher asked them if they wanted to draw the baby. 

You can imagine the answer. 

They talked about the shape of the baby’s head and the children said it 
was like their spheres. The head was drawn. Next they talked about the 
eyes, and the teacher told them that a baby’s eyes were half the distance be- 
tween the top of the forehead, and the chin. The baby was given two dots 
for a nose and a little curve for a mouth because the children wanted a 
smiling baby. They also told that the hair should be long, straight and 
black, and they pictured it, a luxuriant growth. They ornamented the blanket 
with the pictures of the sun, moon and stars, for the Indian mamma wanted 
her baby to have a pretty blanket. 

The lesson was now finished and the teacher told the children that they 
might put their babies into their desks and take them home to show mamma. 
During the next half hour I saw several of the little ones take out their 
babies, look at them lovingly for a few seconds and then put them back. 
When school was dismissed I did not see one little child who had forgotten 
her baby. _I enclose one of the baby’s pictures. 

Cordially yours, NELLIE AMES BROWNE. 
P. S.—I claim my postscript right. You can readily see the object of 

the lesson. A review of the things already taught and drill on drawing 


straight and curved ilnes. 


TEACHERS: 


In Training the MIND Do Not 
Neglect the BODY ss #S @ 


Perhaps some of the little ones are weakening their 
spines by bending over a ad omn +4 be too omen 


and not fit the body. Perha) eps abe ona 
deformity which wit cause his Plife + en mye obliged 

yhy are so many teachers and children paleo 
sobool ? Not from overwork, but from a es 
spine caused by the unnatural tions they assume. 
Ifa child is not strong, call the attention of the tto 
the fact, and have them order an Appliance thei | 
child from the 


PHILO BURT MANUF’G CO. 
71 Fourth St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


which will be seqrestoed to give satisfaction or 
money refunded. Wri ¥ Free illustrated catalog. 










































. It may interest you or t. "pupil 8. 








SPEAKE 


Burdett’s New Comic Recitations and Hu- 
morous Readings—A new volume of comic 
and humorous selections, comviled by the cele- 
brated humorist, James 8. Burdett. 25 cts, 

Little Feeple's Dislogues— All new and orig- 
inal. thing bright and fresh, and arranged 
for a, 'S and seasons, as well as oopeenl oc- 
casions. For children of ten years. 25c 

Rowton’s Complet e Debator— tonal 
of debates and elowies of debatable questions. 
oo authorities to be referred to for information 

given at the close of every debate through- 
ry e work, makes it the most complete work 
on the subject ever published. Boards, 50 cts, 

Ones s Popular Recitations, Funny Stories 

Comic Songs—Without question the best 
book for professional and amateur recitals. 25 cts. 

Haney’s Exhibition Dialognes—A large collec- 
tion of two, three and four-part pieces of a spirited 

iption. 25 cts. 

Easy Entertainments For Young People— 

Composed of original and simple plays, short com- 
edies, and other attractive entertainments, all 
easily produced and sure of success. 25 cts. 

Drills and Marches—By E. C. & L. J. Rook. 

ve og [oop for this volume. 
Sonstias Hoop Drill and March, 
Mother Goose 1 Recepti ion and Drill, Doll Drill, 
New Tambourine Driil, etc. 25 cts. 

Intermediate AKAD IL poces or Du an excellent 
Siicus Yoatn SPEAKABLE pieces for pupils from ten to 


Primary cy r—Contains one hundred and 
ag selections suitable for primary pupils. 


The Holver ta in Scheel Entertainments—You 


prbduandts Ob Thstos ‘Disloguen —25 dialogues, 
original, entertaining and instructive. 25 cts. 
Brown’s Reelter Contains the most t popular 
recitations and readings oftheday. 25 cts. 
Disloguen and Speeches for Wee Tots—Com- 
rises a variety of short speeches and dialogues 
Fnitable wy by = dren from three to ten years old. 
sealant e kind published.” 25 cts, 
es and Speeches 
fr, “for, Young f Original Dial Er ine aes Seenpiote 
find ever published.’ ” 160 pages, 25cts. 
nates Se ‘Sobeel Ratertainmonte—Hse Recita- 
be Dialogues, Tableaux, Class Exercises, etc. 


Ameo, neciemien, Deak Diewe contin: 
ber o: an 
try than can be found in any other similar book. 
Suitable forall grades, cts, 
Tiny Tot’s Speuker—For the Wee Ones. Con- 
tains 150 little mer ofonly a few lines each, ex- 
pressed in the simplest language. 25 cts. 


LAssio Dislesuce, and Wee Pie ieces—Containi: ~ 
Jarge n oO at very: and nyme 
pn — the use of the Teaders and 





Webstorts 3 Reciter or Elocution Made Easy 
—This work gives, in addition toa great vartet of 
— taclections fifteen full-; ~ pe yew ions 

lain] owing the proper a le figure 

Ee apecking. 25 cts. " 


fice Humor—For r Readings an and Recitations. 
Chol Charles C. Shoemaker. ‘One of the best and 
most popular humorous recitation books ever pub- 


Choice Dialect—For Readings and Recitations. 
Beef C. Shoemaker. Contains selections in 


— such og Irish, French, German, 
Negro, etc. 30 c 
Chetoce Bache Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 


s—By 
This is dou — the best all-round dialogu ie book 
in print, ewe 3 adapted to the Bandas or day 
school, to public or a entertainments, young 
people or adults, 

Humereus Dial Dramas — By 
“Dialogues Tr. aul .! dialogues are 
ies taking, and sure to prove most success- 
ful in their presentation. They can be given op 
saineny otee or oo. and require noth- 

ing dificult the way ofcostume, 30cts. 


Standard Dialogues—By Rev. Alexander Clurx, 
A.M. In variet 


of su and adaptation te oc- 
casion, this book has 5) points of merit, and 
the dialogues wey be found both interesting’ an 
ive. 


ike? Dialogues—By Charles C. Sh 

Tene Oi best a 4 e boo*s in print. 
children of fifteen years. ota, 

rtai ts—Just what is wanted 

7} Ry school, Bunday —a at church 

socials, teas, vals, or parlor or 

fireside amusement. 30 cts. 


For and 
sunday, Sohegl Seloctane. Zor Renting tnd 


ection, suited to Church Socials, Sunday School 
Seon Teachers? Gatherings, Societies, Anni- 
etc. 380 cts. 
Presc Plain Dial es—Contains a t 
Rumer of per jor dial on various subjects. 
use in ool, Lyceum, Church 
ents and elsewhere. 25 cts. 


wwitt?: itions—. Assamese’ St Bee 
- Cg on holidays and 


a variety of So. 
ne, Declamations, "fableatx, 
oie. with fait in instructions fo ly 
ing such 





such entertainments. 2 cts, 
ebste ? ker—Comprises 
be we Little Folks? Speake suitable for 
eapits trom from eight to cr pg ar bee 25 cts. 


RS 


Webster’s Progre aker—Just the 
thing needed in She bh cue in school mica 
for church and other entertainments, 25 cta, 


Webster’s Youthful Speaker—Contains a large 





number of choice selections for intermediate pu- 
pils. 25cts, 
Dovwite’s Perfect Orator—Contains a large num- 
ber of Readings, Recitations, Dial etc., se 


lected from the most celebrated pone speeches, 


and other writings; accompanied b y ve me 
fully prepared prefatory remarks— ht co ex- 
— and instructive. Also contains 

ions as to stage arrangements, making cost costumes, 


Scenery, etc. 25 cts, 
Macaulay’s Dialogues fe Ike—Con- 
—_ a large — of in i foresting ands pirited 
logues On various su r Pe 
gg njects #0 from two te 


Macanlay’s Acting Dialogues — Containing 
nearly 100 of the finest dial uiring 
two to fifteen characters each. | 35 ca 

Prescott’s Standard Recitations —Gathered 
with great care from the best English and Amer 
ican specimens of first-class pieces for sahool and 
ether entertainments, 25 cts, 


Macaulay's Dialo, for Y. 
logues &&.. Yeung Boole 


pecially adapted for 
Haier Anniversary and ae pennetes a 25 cts. 


Gus Williams’ Fireside Recitations—Con- 


sists of a variet 7 of excellent selections, 
many of which were selected by the compiler for 
his own use in public en ts, 25 cts, 


Prescott’s Paragon Reciter— An unusually 
large — of fresh and original pieces in 
prose and poetry. Suitable for recitations and 

eclamations by advanced pupils, 25 cta 

Prescott’s Drawing-room Recitations— 
A fine selection of tragic, comic, and dialectic 
pieces well adapted for reciting before any au- 
dience. 25 cts, 

Prescott’s Social Readings and Recita- 
tions—An excellent collection cov a wide 

ag — patriotic, pathetic, humor. 
us, 

Popular Dialogues—By Phineas Garrett. 
Young and old, grave and gay. 380cts, 

Moliday ountertainzsents— By Cc. C. Shoe 
= Original exercises for various holidays, 

cts. 

Temperance Selections—Readings and Rectl- 
tations. Ry John H. Bechtel. Good, stirring rec- 
itations for temperance occasions, 80 cts, 

Young Folks’ Entertainments—By E. C0. & 
L, J. Rook. Contains motion songs, concert pieces, 
pantomincs, tambourine and fan drills, tableaux’ 
etc. 25 cts. 

Sunday Rehool Matens fi tse—Composea 

of ramatized Bible stories, 
dialogues, recitations,’ i a, or public exercises 
connected with Sunday school work. 80 cts. 

Tableaux, Charades and Pantomines— 

The features contained in this volume are adapted 

alike to parlor entertainments, school and church 

exhibitions, or to the amateur stage. 380 cta, 

Child's Own Speaker—By E. C. &L. J. =e. 
Recitations, motion songs, concert pieces, di 

—— and tableaux. For children of six 
c 

Little People’s Speaker—By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 

maker. A superior collection of recitations and 

readings. For children of nine years. 25 cts, 

‘Menes. People’s Speaker—By FE. C. & L. J 
Rook. Comprises recitations for the different 

holidays and other occasions, etc. Forchildren 

twelve years, 

Young Folks’ sacasaaiiad ions—By Mrs. J. W. 
Shoemaker. An excellent ona agg of reci- 

tations. For children of fifteen years, .25 cts, 


= Comic Reciter—“Very funny.” 


Havthorne's Tragic and ee 
not Semates the choicest selections 
coe Dhnadell Columbian Reciter—“An un- 
usually fine list of titles.” Many of them do not 
appear in any other work. Only 25 cts, 
Hawthorne’s Book of Ready Made 
Speeches-— 25 cts, 








d | Hawthorne’s Parlor Reciter—25 cts. 


Hawthorne’s Comic and Tragic Dia 
logues—25 cts, 

Hawthorne’s Juvenile Speaker and 
Reader—Excellent selections in eta ws and verse 
just suited to primary and intermediate grades. 25c. 

Hawthorne’s Irish Dialect—25 cts. 

Hawthorne's Coll grace aa to the 
needs of older pupils, 

Ladies’ teckeen tines we with ag og prose 
and verse specially adapted to girls. 

Burdett'’s Book of = scent me a hal much 
that is sure to please.—25 cts. 

matonin® _— Lectures, Dialogues, 


etc.—25 





AS PREMIUMS, f 


Books selected from above Iist will be? 
given as premiums for seouring subsorip- § 
, tions for NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, AND 
») THE WORLD’S EVENTS as follows: 
¢ Books to the amount of 50 cents for each 
many |) dollar collected from others for sdbsorip- 
nex. tions and remitted to us. , 


Putt ttn 
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ttn bar Any five of the 25c. or four 30c. books in above list sent postpaid for $1.00. 


INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Types of Schoolgirls. 


A woman who has passed years as a 
principal of a large girl’s school, and 
who has made a profound study of her 
charges, said the other day: 

‘‘When you see a cluster of school 
girls, do you ever think of the types 
they represent? Now, one of the 


most interesting types is the little| interest in the spelling book. 


mother. Something of the maternal | 


instinct is irrepressible in this girl’ S| 
heart. She makes favorites among the | 45 2 promoter of study and sociability. 


smallest of her companions, and the|A spelling bee on a large scale at 


distant home is still incumbered with 
the old dolls on ‘which sk lavished her 
love in nursery days. One has great 
faith in the happy future of this sim- 
ple, tender type of school girl. 

‘*And then there is another type,’’ 
the principal went on. ‘‘There is the 
unconscious school girl beauty, and 
she isa veritable vision of delight. 
Of course, there are schools where 
coquetry is learned side by side with 
grammar, and where the passions of 
grown-up people begin to spoil the 
happy air of childhood. But that is 
a sad mistake. 

‘*The little beauty we admire has 
not the slightest notion of her gift. 
This little maid is just at the meeting 
of the brook and the river. Her fin- 
gers are inky, but her face would pass 
for one of Reynolds’ angels. Three 
or four summers more and the pair of 
blue eyes will find out their power. 
At present she will thank you for an 
apple, and when she smiles it would 
be profanation to tell her of her love- 
liness. 

‘Another type of school girl, con- 
tinued the principal admiringly, ‘‘is 
the studious girl. She is usually 
highly nervous and sensitive, earnest- 
ness of character. It is well to per- 
suade her that ‘the bright Yum-Yum’ 
is also to be admired, for the studious 
little maiden requires twice as much 
recreation as her lazy companions and 
the teacher should see to it that she 
gets it. 

‘If managed properly and directed 
wisely, the quiet, studious girl will 
grow up, very likely, into a bright 
and radiant character, brimful of 
humor and gayety. The secret of the 
change will lie in this: That the girl 
does with all her heart whatever she 
turns to, and as girlhood develops into 
womanhood she will discover that it 
is worth while to laugh with one’s 
whole heart, as well as to work, and 
the strong, nervous character will 
have the energy to act upon the dis- 
covery.’’—New York Tribune. 





Revival in Spelling. 

The disinclination of young women 
to enter domestic service has crowded 
the profession of stenography with in- 
competents who are quite incapable of 
spelling the words in ordinary usage 
among writers, so that dictating to 
them has been a rather trying task. 
It is interesting to note that the de- 
mand of the city business men in 
Omaha, Nebraska, for competent 


stenographers has started a revival of 
an interest in spelling. 


It is stated 


NORMAL IN 


| that the chief commercial colleges for | 
several years have-been graduating 
shorthand operators annually, a large 
proportion of whom are insufficiently 
trained in the use of English. Many 
of these being tried and found want- 
ing, were obliged to go back to their 
home farms, where they took up an 
This 
developed into spelling classes, and or- 
'thography began to take its old place 





Omaha, there being fifty contestants, 
was conducted in the week ending 
September 21. The contest was con- 
ducted by the superintendent of edu- 
cation at the State convention of the 
Nebraska Teachers’ Association, the 
spellers being all public school teach- 
ers. It would be rather an amusing 
outcome if the inefficiency of little- 
trained stenographers should develop a 
revival throughout the country of the 
old-fashioned spelling-down ° sociable. 


Of Interest to Teachers. 


At Martin, Tennessee, Miss Frances 
Copass, a teacher in the Hall-Moody 
Institute, was discharged recently by 
the trustees, who claimed that she was 
going too much in society. Miss Co- 
pass, who had a contract for a year’s 
employment, brought suit to compel 
the trustees either to reinstate her or 
pay the salary she would have earned 
if the provisions of the contract were 
carried out, and a decision in her 
favor has been rendered. During the 
trial the trustees endeavored to show! 
that Miss Copass either had company! 
or went out “‘fully three nights a/| 
week’’ which they declared, was too 
much. They held that no teacher who 
has a beau on Sunday night, goes to 
a pedro party on Tuesday night, and 
dances or attends a wedding or plays 
‘*button, button,’’ on Friday night, 
can do good work as a teacher, where- 
fore they considered themselves justi- 
fied in disregarding the contract. 
Miss Copass, on the other hand, 
showed that she had not neglected her 
duties. And the court sustained her. 
—New York Tribuue. 











San Francisco and Return, $67. 


The Lackawanna Railroad will sell 
on April 19 to 26, inclusive, round 
trip tickets from New York to San 
Francisco and return for $67. The 
same rate will apply also to Los Ange- 
les and tickets will be good for return 
until June, 25. Stop-over will be per- 
mitted in both directions west of the 
first Colorado, Wyoming or Texas 
points reached on the going trip. These 
rates are much less than the single one 
way fare. .A postal card will bring 
further information if addressed to T. 
W. Lee. General Passenger Agent, 
Lackawanna Railroad. 





Does all that is Claimed for it. 
From C. E. Ly nme D. M. D., Instructor in 
coerenve Dentistry, Harvard University Dental 


“after using ‘DENTACTRA'I find it dees all 
that is oe a it. It is the best dentifrice I 
have ever used, Fee the fine to whom I have 





given it, tell me that t is the finest they have 





ever aud come to me for 
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McKINLEY MEMORIAL PICTURE 


Size 16x20. For the Home or School Room. We wish to draw your attention to our New McKinley 
Memorial Picture of which we show au illustration. No wordscan describe its beauty. Most Memo- 
rial Pictures are so somber that they cast a gloom over anyone who looks at them, ‘This picture is not 
gloomy, & gs is Akay t, in Ja oom ypamew + and beautiful style and should find a place in every home. No ex- 
pense spared n its production. They were made originally tosell at 5v conte, each, but asa 
CO RCLAL ii IND 1CEM [ENT to agents to —— — quantities we will supply them at bo cents each ; 


4 for 50 cents ; 10 for $1.00, postpeld. Cash with o 
ERICAN PUBLISHING CO., Dept. I, Beaver Springs, Pa. 





Magazine Bargain Counter 


Your Choice of these magazines one year 
with Normal Instructor three years $1.35 
with World’s Events five years $1.35 


SB & S&S &S BB 
Any Two for one year 
with Normal Instructor three years $1.85 
with World’s Events five years $1.85 


Your choice with Normal Instructor 





Ainslee’s Magazine 
American Boy 

Leslie’s Monthly 

Home Magazine 

Modern Culture 

Success 

Woman's Home Companion 





PUBLISHER’S PRICE 
$1.00 PER YEAR 





LITERARY DIGEST—$3.00 a Year 


y » three years and World's Events five 

SCRIBNERS MAGAZINE—$3.00 a Year \ years ONLY $3.28. 

WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION - = 1 Year $1.00 

SUCCESS : - . . - 1 Year $1.00 

NORMAL INSTRUCTOR + <= « 8 Years $1.00 ALL FOR $2.05. 
5 Years $1.00 


WORLD'S EVENTS ~ ~ e 
4a@- When two or more journals are ordered in combination they may be sent to the 
same or different addresses as desired. 
All orders must be sent to 


INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING COMPANY, - - DANSVILLE, NEW YORK. 











BAIRD’S NON-ALCOHOLIC | 
FLAVORING POWDERS 


If interested in the Jand of sun- 
shine —— to — 100 page 
hiy ine, 


CALIFORN! 


dsomely illustrated mo magazine. One 
venee per year, Sample rote 10 cents, 4 months on comes A aes oi ree mngey ae house sekeeper yel- 
trial 25 cents. Information about fruit ranches, real extr s— QUICK CK BA ‘sales PROFT oo 
ys 


estate, etc., free I eee te The Angeles, Cal. | yt 4. 
Hemeseeker, 611 Byme Bidg., Los BAIRD SUPPLY 00 CO., 5900 Penn Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Ride the Restful 


acycle 


Rigid, 
Reasonable, 
Radically 
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Reduced Rates to Resident neitiiones 
tives. Rapid Remunerative Returns. 
Request Rates and Reprints of Royal 
Racycles. 


MIAMI CYCLE & MFG. ae 


Middletown, Ohio, 





RESEARCH REINFORCES RACYCLE’S 
REPUTATION 
RIDERS REMEMBER ‘“‘RACYCLE.” 


HIGH SALARIES. 
Permanent Positions. 


Await good proofreaders. Good proofreaders are 
scarce. Good proofreaders can always get positions, 
We imake GOOD proofreaders, ‘Proofreaders get 
$20 to $35 A WEEK. 
Te sae ape gene are necessary : A —. 
ory, an active mind, a fair English ath 
tion, "ity you have these and desire to learn a profes- 
sion that vill insure you an adequate income and, 
pleasant, permanent employment, in a field where 
the demand always exceeds the supply, write us 
Our gma of instruction by mail has been devised 
by an expert, and all our courses are under the 
eupersision ofskilled proofreaders. 
National School of Proofreading, 
218-217 West 125th Street, New York. 


FREE 
SHAMPOO 


‘ » 
1 Fluf-a-dri Shampoo 
Tonic Tablets 


dissolved in water afford a 
a luxurious bath for the 
hair, ge eg and 
o.- one ng the scalp. 
will positively cure dand- 
ruff and prevent hair from 
— ot. Contain no 
mpuritios and leave the 
har 7 and glossy. 
a a box post- 
paid. Send stamp for 
a free Shampoo 


The Lakeside Mf. Co., 18 Ajax Bldg. C'eveland,O. 


A SUCCESSFUL TEAC JER — 


requires a practical duplicating apparatus. ‘The 
Express Duplicator” on the market for the last four- 
teen years, therefore no longer an experiment, 
according to. highest authorities on educational 
questions, a necessity to every teacher. 
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A discount of 20 per cent to all educational 
departments. B... 1, Note nee Ne , $3.75. No. 


size, complete, 96.00, 0. 8, Brief size, 
: lete, $10.00' Bensinger licator Co 
125 Liberty St., N.Y, nN 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 
A Cure for Lateness. 


Almost everyone has more or less 


trouble with lateness. In general it 
is the fault of the children, but not 
always, and I would never blame a 
pupil for this until I had made sure of 
the cause of his delay. Great injus- 
tice is sometimes*® unintentionally 
done a child by ‘‘scolding’’ him be- 
fore the class for ‘that which was 
wholly beyond his control. Mothers 
are sometimes careless about getting 
the children ready in time, or send 
them on errands that detain them _be- 
yond the hour. However, when the 
children inform their parents -regard- 
ing the record of lateness that is be- 
ing kept at school, most mothers will 
do all in their power to aid the teach- 
er. A method I employed once, 
and with great success, was that of 
placing a banner at the head of each 
row in which there were no ‘‘lates’’ 
during the preceding week... I made 
four little banners, embroidering on 
each in bright colors the words ‘‘On 
Time.’’ ~ Needless to say, they were 
most eagerly sought after. Indeed so 
surély did the device cure the late- 
comers that the banners soon became 
fixtures, and very rarely had to be re- 
moved.—Canadian Teacher. 
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A Company ‘of Gents. 





A. M. K. 

A busy gent. ~ 

A rebellious gent. 

A selling gent. 

An atrid gent. 

An importunate gent. 

. A luminous gent. 

A needy ‘gent. 

A neglectful gent. 

A gent in pressing necessity. 

A gent going in an opposite di- 
rection. 

A gent apprcachinz 
point. 

A knowing gent. 

A compliant gent. 
An incidental gent. 

. A forcible gent. 
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diligent. 
insurgent. 
agent. 
pungent. 
urgent. 
effulgent. 
indignant. 
negligent. 
exigent, 
divergent. 
convergent. 
intelligent. 
indulgent. 
contingent. 
cogent, 
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The Real Way to Teach Good English. 

Scme effort has been made to in- 
dict. the methods of public school 
teachers because so many of the chil- 
dren who attend these schools speak 
such very bad English. It is held up 
against the teachers in the English 
classes that a great’ number of boys 





and girls make use of such expressions ' 
as ‘‘Iseen,’’ and ‘‘I have went,’’ and 
‘*I knowed.’” There must be some 
laxity within the power of the in- 
structor tocorrect, according to the 
critics, that results in these evils. 
The assertion is unjust to the teachers, 


and proves rather not that they do not ; 


know their business, but that the 
critics are unfamiliar with the ways of 
children. As a matter of fact, in this 
precise complication we find an illus- 
tration of the many perplexities which 
confront educators who cannot control 
the environment of the young people 
intrusted to their care. The most 
thorough grounding in the principles 
of grammar is not proof against the 
usage which prevails in the after- 
school environment of the child. Cor- 
rect phrasing, the proper use of words, 
the simple construction of a sentence 
—all these things may be taught and 
hammered persistently into the head 
of a pupil, who will immediately lapse 
into the habit of speech of his father 
or his mother, of his companions on 
the street, or of the servants of the 
household. To correct the evil, one 
must reach the child’s companions, 
whether the parent, the nurse, or the 
playmate. The teacher can only ad- 
monish the child when taken in the|co 
act, and, in so far as it is possible to 
do this, it. is done by the men and 
women who are employed as _ teachers 
in the public schools. If parents will 
be more mindful of their own speech, 
the tendency toward an incorrect use 
of English will at least be checked, 
but it is impossible to hepe that by 
any modification of present-day meth- 
ods the rising generaticu may be rad- 
ically reformed in this particular.— 
Harper's Weekly. 





Tere Truths. 


Inazpendent intel igence is invin- 
cible. 

Fear and faith are neighbors that 
little agree. 

The problem of life is complicated 
by the ciphers. 

Fashion follows him who will not 
follow fashion. 

Wise friendship never lays aside 
the robe of courtesy. 


> 
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Literary Item. 
Messrs. Isaac Pitman & Sons, 33 Unicn Square, 
New York, announce for publication the Twen- 
ticth Century revision of their “Phonographic 





Teacher” which isthe two million, seven hun- tl 


dreée ¢housandth edition. In point of numbers, 
this is perhaps the largest sale ever enjoyed by 
any copyright work, and with the possible ex- 
ception of the Bible and Uncle Tom’s Cabin, the 
largest sale of any work. 

Guaranteed to your address 
1000 LETTERS within a year. GET IN LINE, 


10 cents silver puts youre name on our list which goes 
every where. HITE & CO., Dept. X, 96 
Fifth Ave., Chicago. 
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Music Learning atHome 


Piano, Organ, Guitar, Violin, Banjo and Mandolin 
Harmony and Composition. Our booklet telis how to 
learn to play any ofthe above instruments without 
going to a teacher or having a teacher call at your 
home, Send your name and receive the booklet free, 
Fifth y t success. Address 


U. S. Correspondence School of Music 
Dept. H, 19 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
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NEW DES DESSERT | FORK FOR IE 


Extra Silver Plated $2for6. Souvenir genes ow 
Spoons 48e. Agents Wanted. B.W.BUEHL & CO., mana dara Tenn. 
and Buggy wanted to sell 


MEN WITH HORSE roriabie mea springs on 


ee Over 100 per cent profit. Enough 
a sto fill 12beds go under bu; seat. Fine outfit & fi 
Catal og, etc., free. Ordway & Co., Dept. A, Peoria, iil 


TURGO BLOC oon or kept in the wardrobe 


gre that jot ingering odor so‘ much desired. 
ade from Turkish forestiia, 1 box by mail, 10c. 
| poem Nov. Co., = Box 228 Aurora, Ill. 


‘“‘Landsfeld Did It? 


Made my face white as milk and soft as silk. Price 
1, express prepaid. Address Union Chemical 
orks, Z, Minneapolis, Minn. 


SOROS! 








perfume carried about your per- 








Corsets and Waists are worn 
and recommended by club 





women, pWrsees od rofessors, 
aa byes y society women, actre: all who 
want poise andeace. WH Yew Me show ores 
Agents wanted. SOROSIS CORSET M 
Mulberry St., Newark, N. J. 
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Ass Pins, 
Flags, Rigs and Stick Pins, 
uttonS, Society Pins, 


¢ Class Pins, Gold A 00, Silver 50c. 
Engraving, no charge. Watches, 

Diamonds, Rings, Chains, Hat Pins, 

Sleeve Links, Stick Pins, Silver Forks, oe Sing- 
le pieces for presentation, ti Ee or rsonal 
use, will be answered promptl A . R. STOCK- 
WELL, Manwintarar, 19 John 8t., New York. 


NEW MUSIC 
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lete 40c. Dance calls, best published 50c, Dance: 
calls over 300 pages Mandolins, Guitars, Vio- 
lins and Banjoes at nalf-price. Our musical instru- 
ments lead the world. No cheap collections or 
thrash. We sell everything in mu: ror prices that 
will surprise you. Our immense catalogue with any 
of above lots. 8 offer to teachers. Every 
teacher and lover of music -vul please write us at, 
= ine find — oh be be i all the ion music hits, 
Satis ion or money re’ 
Ww.s. MU ic CO. Box 157, Sauk City, ‘Wis. 
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In Spring Time. - 
MILDRED TATE WELLS. 


The birds are coming home again; 
Just hear the blue-birds sing; 

And mocking-bird and brown thrush 
Make all the woodlands ring! 

Red wings are flashing here and there, 
Hark! Listen! Do you hear 

That cardinal singing to his mate 
‘‘Che-er! Che-er! What che-er! 

What che-er?’’ 


Bright-plumaged jay is on the wing, 
As saucy and as gay 
As he e’er was in springs agone, 
While he calls out ‘‘Jay! Jay!’’ 
Down in the meadow, partridges 
Are whistling ‘‘Old Bob White!’’ 
And blithe wrens sing oh: dewy 
morn 
Till falls the soft twilight. 


The lovely flowers are waking, too— 
Think you it was to see 

What all the singing is about 
And why such noise and glee?* 

Spring beauties greet us with a nod 
As we pause by their beds, 

And near the streamlets, violets blue 
Bend low their modest heads. 


Cinquefoil creeps from its winter bed 
Where grass is springing up, 

And daffodil, in sunny spot, 
Holds up a golden cup. 
Such wealth of blossoms, 

shine 

As Ap7ils to us bring, 
Sometimes almost tempt us to 

Wish it were always spring! 

Explanation on the Flag Play. 

[Some of our readers having asked 
for the explanation of the ‘‘Flag 
Play,’’contributed by Victor P. Ham- 
mer to the February INSTRUCTOR, we 
asked Mr. Hammer to make the points 
clear. We publish. his explanation, 
as we assume there may be many 
among our readers, aside from those 
who have made inquiry, who desire 
information.—Ep1ToR In- 


song and 





STRUCTOR. | 


‘*The safety court is a protection in 
advancing but not in retreating. The 
darer should make the dare within the 
safety court, and then retreat to his 
home base,, otherwise he is not pro- 
tected and it is not considered a dare. 

No one, except the darer, is allowed 
to leave base but one time during a 
race, and cannot catch but one from 
the opposite side while in such chase, 
but may capture as many flags as the 
captured may possess. The darer may 
return home and then make a catch- 
ing tour, but his run is restricted just 
as the others are. The pursuer must 
have touched the base since the pur- 
sued. The captains should use great 
precautions regarding this. After 
having voluntar.iy or involuntarily 
returned to the home base, remain 
there till the next race is called, and 
when all have returned the race is 
over.’’ 


ee 
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It is better to grow into a place of 
power than te be blown into one of 
popularity. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


Value of Morning Exercises. 


Many teachers appreciate the inesti- 
mable value of morning exercises in 
school. Some do not. Some that 
appreciate the value, do not always 
make judicious use of the time. It is 
safe to say that, asa rule, there isa 
great lack of system and skill in con- 
ducting these exercises. What valu- 
able lessons in right doing, pure 
thinking, patriotism, courtesy, truth- 
fulness, courage, kindness, honesty, 
industry, perseverence, patience, and 
the like may be inculcated! What 
noble ideals may be stimulated, what 
foundations laid for noble and beauti- 
ful character! 

In properly conducted opening ex- 
ercises many of our youth may be 
taught cleanliness of person, neatness 
in dress, good morals, and gentle 
manners. Does anyone claim that 
these should not be a part of the 
school course? Where can they be 
taught better than in opening exer- 
cises? 

Where better, than in exercises, can 


the labor problem? Here can be en- 
forced the principles of the golden 
rule, dignity of labor, co-operation 
temperance, and thrift. How? By 
properly selected anecdotes, stories, 
poems, memory gems, Bible quota- 
tions, songs, biographical sketches, 
current events, and continued read- 
ings of excellent books, like ‘‘Bird’s 
Christmas Carol,’’ ‘‘Patsy,’’ ‘‘Widow 
O’Callaghan’s Boys,’’ ‘‘Two Little 
Knights of | Kentucky,’’ .‘*Black 
Beauty,’’ ‘‘ Beautiful Jo,’’ ‘‘ Winning 
Out,’’ ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy,’’ 
‘*King of the Golden River,’’ etc. 
These can be read in five-minute read- 
ings, just before the opening hour. 


.This helps most emphatically to solve 


the tardy problem as well.—Moder- 
ator. 
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What College Boys Read. 


The first ‘‘literary census’’ ever 
taken in a great American university 
was recently completed at Princeton. 
The reason for taking the census was 
to increase : iterest in the reading of 
standard worns of fiction. Students 
were asked to name the books they had 
read by the following writers: Addi- 
son, Matthew Arnold, Burke, Carlyle, 
Emerson, Fiske, Holmes, Irving, 
Lamb, Lowell, Macaulay, and Ruskin. 
Under fiction, Cooper, Dickens, Eliot, 
Hawthorne, Scott, Kingsbury, Steven- 
son, and Thackeray. Under poetry, 
Arnold, Browning, Mrs. Browning, 
Burns, Byron, Coleridge, Hood, Keats, 
Longfellow, Lowell, Macaulay, Mar- 
lowe, Milton, William Morris, Poe, 
Shakespeare, Shelley, Swinburne, Ten- 
nyson, Whittier, and Wordswo-th. 

The list also includes a few biog- 
raphies, travels, history, and n iscel- 
laneous books such as ‘‘ Robinson Cru- 
soe,’’ ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ ‘* Dar- 
win’s Descent of Man,’’ etc. 

Sixty per cent of the students re- 
turned answers, 








The men in the academic depart- 


be laid the foundations for solving |‘ 


ment, i. e., candidates for the degree 
of B. A., are found to have read more 
poetry, more of Arnold’s and Emer- 
son’s essays, of Hawthorne, Kingsley, 
and Stevenson; yet on the whole, the 
scientific men, e. g., candidates for 
the degree of B. S., seem less erratic, 


‘more symmetrical in their reading. 


In the comparison of classes, the 
junior is the best red, better than the 
seniors; although the seniors excel in 
poetry, stilt the freshmen have read 
more of Holmes, Lamb, Lowell, and 
Cooper. 

In fiction there is little difference 
between the classes; the difference 
comes in poetry showing that poetry is 
read a great deal more in college than 
standard fiction. The poetry varies all 
the way from Arnold’s ‘‘ Balder Dead,’’ 
which only one per cent of the stu- 
dents have read, to “ Evangeline’’ and 
‘Paul Revere’s Ride,’’ (each ninety- 
one per cent.) 

Longfellow is by far the most popu- 
lar poet, more popular than Shakes- 
peare, Burns, Whittier, Tennyson and 
so on, ending with Wordsworth, Shel- 


ley, Mrs. Browning, Morris, and 
Arnold. 

The most popular of Shakespeare’s 
plays are Hamlet, Julius Caesar, 


Othello, Romeo and Juliet; of Tenny- 
son’s poems, ‘‘ The Charge of the Light 
Brigade’’ (seventy-nine per cent). In 
essays Irving comes first, then Burke, 
and finally Arnold, Fiske, and Lowell. 
In fiction three rough groups, ac- 
cording to preference can be traced: 
(1) Scott, Cooper, Dickens. (2) Stev- 
enson, Hawthorne. (3) Thackeray, 
Kingsley, Eliot. But none of these are 
so popular as ‘‘Robinson Crusoe,’’ 
(ninety-three per cent).—The Little 
Chronicle. 
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True riches must be measured by 
what is given to others instead of by 
what is ground from them. 
A Fine Kidney Remedy. 

Mr. A. S. Hitchcock, East Hamp- 
ton, Conn., (The Clothier) says if any 
sufferer from Kidney, Bladder or Kin- 
dred Diseases will write to him he 
will tell them how he was cured. He 
has nothing to sell or give, just directs 
you to a Home Cure that does the work. 


> 


We would call the attention of our readers to 
the fine facilities which C. L. Kelly, Kingston, 











cation. His advertisement appears on the s~hool 
page. 
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Austin’s Grystal Salts for the Hair 


Takes out the Dandraffand 
makes the hair look thick 
and fluffy. Extensively used 
by iadies desiring toappear well 
coiffured. Will not injure,but acts’ 
asa tonic. Very po; pular with 
those having thin or oe ‘ht hair 
—makes it look thick and fluffy 
and leaves a delightfu Ip perfume, 
—s for days. Priee 25c for 







id. Austi 
Crystal Salt Co., Box rae pack age punta N.Y. ¥ 
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N. Y., is offering those desiring a shorthand edu- it 
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pres given awa 
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medicines to = Colds, 
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u_and take 
By as ae MEDICINE CO. 
t. H, tet Greenwich St., New York Titty 
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ion, gh any skirt or waist, 


giving Dip e at front, as 
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id sor hise (onaan rs haa ‘will do do). Agents Wanted. 
Lanamsenmbinns 77 Moaree &t., mt, 


cap Tufted Cowh $8.76 


ite br catalogue and samples: 
of covering. uch is mad 3 
with solid oak frame, ticall ay ; 

embossed, 75 inches long and 27 inches. wide ; uphol- 
fa in high grade Ve yas in red, green, blue, or 
warranted not to ; best cotton ‘and sani- 

ary fling, soft and comfortable ; fall spring 
and end, with a steel construction throughout. e 
materiais used are the best money will buy. Send 
roe ordertoday. Household apply Co., Inc., 
275 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


























THE FOX TYPEWRITER 


— 


Is A SUPERIOR MACHINE 

















’ We desire to acquaint you with this fact 
and have you realize just how superior it is 
to other writing machines. 

Late models are equipped with more ad- 
vanced ideas in typewriter construction 
than any other. 

Interesting catalog on request. 


FOX TYPEWRITER CO., 


68 N. Front St. 
Grand Rapids, Michi_:an. 
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POOREST WRITERS paid 10c hr. copying testi- 
monisis. Samples and partioulars20¢e. Maar Co., Moncton, N.B- 


$2.0 | 


Observation Glasses for ladies and gents. New | 
styiish samples 75c., postpaid. Descriptive price-list | 
for stamp. Fredrick & Co., Toledo, O., pr. 5. | 
Lady Teachers to demonstrate, ‘Queen’? Protector. 
women’sunderwear, during vacation. Salary $2 rer | 
day. Queen Rubber Co., P.O. Box 127, Harrisburg, Pa. | 





A DAY earned at home writing. Send | 
stamp. Art College, La Porte, Ind: | 











Ladies, ur Glove. Dye colors all kinds of gloves 
and leather articies fast Black or Brown instantly. 
Sample bottle 25c. Agents wanted. Schaffer 
Chemical Works, Winona, Minnesota. 





H ome Work $12 weekly guaranteed, Send stamp 
forinstrucctious, etc. 20th Century Co., Ti ledo, O. | 


100.000 *" and trade secrets | 
° any 3 25c. [ HAVE ANY | 
THING you want G.E White Box 1148 H.R.Chicago. 


A HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR A DIME 
a fine “spare time” business... Send a dime.to Geo. 
E. Marx, Dept. D, Canaan 4 Corners, N. Y. 
~ L ADI es Wefurnish | 
all materia! and pay from$7 tog12 weekly. | 
’ “Experience unnecessary... Sendstamped envolope to 
Royal Co., Desk N. 1.34 Monroest..Chicago. 


DRESS MAKERS AND DRY-6000 


write for my Price ogue for Dress- 
Pleatings, Pleating, Pinking and other machines 
it will surprise you. CONLY, 28 Shermau St.Chicago 


A N id The High Water Trouser Cuff, for 
ew ea Ball p.ayers,Gulfers,Cyclists. Make 
long pants. short, short pants long. Cannot be told 

. from neat Golf or Bicycle pants. . Price per pair 
30 cents prepaid. 

The Kopp Mfg. Co., . - Teledo, 0. 


MAGNETIC cold-in-head cure also excellent 
for hay fever or catarrb; carried in 
pocket ; is always handy, ever reasy ; reliable ; 25c: 
sample 15c. H, HALL, 16, P, South Elliott 
Place, Brooklyn, N, Y. 


, Men of pleasing address to talk up 
attractive, profitable and thorough- 
ly reliable business proposition to 

investors of moderate means. Spare time or full time, 

Geo. Sanborn,Secy.D.S. Morgan Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y. 

| PAY $1.0 


and Blanks. 





























each for names, 10,000 wanted at 
once, send 10 cents for particulars 
L. 8. CLARK 





Box0776 - «+ = Peoria, Hlinois, 
AbE THE Senne ob LER 
Pad inert ee) 
$2. SENS, . 7 Teelnde im each 


life. All the above to oar 
@rets er 10 CENTS. Money returned if not os sdvortice. 


Eargle & Co., Dept. I, Delmar, So. Carolina | 


. SMALLPOX CURE | 


Eureka Tablets prevent or cure the worst case of 
smalipex. Absolutely harmless. Vacvination not 
necessary. Small size 50c. (post paid.) Large size $1.00 
(post paid) Address, Prof. Frazee, Kilbourne, Iowa. 








WOMEN WANTED DO SEWING six. 
ING. $°.00 week. Material furnished free. Sent 


repaid. Stamped addressed envelope, particulars. 
Dalversal Co., Dept. 24 Walnut Bt, Phila, Pa. 


A AND EXPENSES 

for men with to in 

troduce our Poul Mixture, Straight 
EUREKA 





salary. We mean Enclose stamp, | 
MFG, CO., Dept. 29, East St. Louis, ILL 


Come, For Rest and Treatment to the Ravenswood 
‘OSTEOPATHIC SANITARIUM 
in the most beautiful suburb of Chicago. Newly fur 
nished. Tiomelike. All classes of cases successful 
ly treated by Osteopathy without the use of knife or 
ws Rates reasonable. Write for particulars. 
avenswood Osteopathic Sanitarium 
496 Sunnyside Avenue, < Chi 








WEDDING 


INVITATIONS and ANNOUNCEMENTS 
#4. per 100. Express wrt Samples Free. W. R. 
Adams & Co., 31 e 


ALL rour ames “SONGS 
[ Bilueund Gray; I Want to go to 
Baggage Coach Abead; ew: 


Congress St., Detroit, Mich. 





and 





“MY ORIENTAL QUEEN.” 
All the introduce our » only 10c. Address, 
AUGUST ©. SALM & €O., 66 Rush St., Chicego, Il. 


Be Your Own Boss! 


MANY MAKE $5,000.00 A YEAR. 
You have the same chance. Start a Mail Order 
Business at home. We tell you how. Money comi 
in Daily. Enormous fits, Everything furnish: 
Write at once for our “starter” and free particulars. 
R. Krueger Co.,155 Washington St., Chicago, Nlinois. 
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Morphine and Drug Habi TRIAL 
relaciesseeret ME FREE TRIAL 
Wr by 


Serny Acie Uae 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


Origin of the Month’s Names. 


**January was named after the Ro- | 


man god, Janus; the deity with two 
faces, one looking into the past and 
the other gazing forward to the 
future,’’ writes Clifford Howard, in 
‘Ladies’ Home Journal.’’ ‘‘ February 
comes from the Latin word feéruo to 
purify. It was customary for the Ro- 
mans ‘to observe festivals of purifi- 
cation during that month. March 
owes its name to the old God of War. 
Among the Saxons this month was 
known as Lenct, meaning spring; and 
this is the origin of our word Lent. 
April was named from the Latin aferzo, 
too open, in signification of the open- 
ing flowers. The Saxons called the 
month Easter, in honor of their God- 
dess of Spring, from which comes our 
word Easter. May was named after 
the Roman goddess Maia, and June 
was so-called in honor of Juno. July 
was named in honor of Julius Caesar, 
and August gets its name from Augus- 
tus Caesar. September is from the 
Latin septem seven, this being the 
seventh month according to the old 
Roman calendar. October, November 
and December also retain the names 
by which they were known under the 
old calendar, when there were but ten 
months in the year—octo, novem and 
decem, meaning, eight, nine and 
ten.’’—New York Education. 





An Example of English Answers. 
Here are a few answers taken from 
examination papers of boys in the 


great public schools of England corre- | 


sponding to our best academies: 

‘*The tides are a fight between the 
earth and the moon. All water tends 
towards the moon, because there is no 
water in the moon, and nature abhors 
avacuum. Gravitation at the earth 
keeps the water from rising all the 
way tothe moon. I forgot whether 
the sun joins in this fight.’’ 

‘*A vacuum is nothing shut up in 
a box. They have a way of pumping 
out the air. When all the air and 
everything else is shut out, naturally 
they are able to shut in nothing, 
where the air was before.’’ 

‘‘The barometer was invented by 
Sir Geoffrey Kneller. He had found 
in Holland by looking through glass 
at the end of a pipe that things looked 
upside down.’’ 

**Molasses are the mules and small 
donkeys used to carry provisions up 
the Andes of California.’’ 

A Wonderful Remedy. 

It is a medical truth that, beyond dispute, the 
blood and nerves rule theentire system. A medi- 
cine which both. builds up the blood and 
strengthens the nerves is, therefore, calculated to 
strike at thesource of a greater number of diseases 
than any other. Sucha remedy must also be an 
unsurpassed tonic, making pale, weak, nervous 
men and women feel strong, active and energetic. 
That it should also prove a specific for many seri- 
ous disorders of the blood and nerves is not sur- 
prising and this is true of that. remarkable dis- 
covery, Dr, Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. 
Diseases long believed by physicians to be incur- 
able, chronic troubles of long standing, have 
succumbed to the potent influences of this great 
remedy. Locomotor Ataxia, paralysis, sciatica, 
nervous prostratlon and St. Vitus’ dance have 
been numbered among the diseases cured. ‘ 








One of Education’s Freaks. 


‘‘Iam almost discoyraged by the 
results of popular education,’’ said an 
old teacher. ‘‘For forty years I have 
been teaching in the public schools of 
the city in which I live, and many of 
my earliest pupils are now men of 
middle age. What discourages me is 
that so many of my brightest scholars 
have proved failures in the professions, 
in business, and in public life, while 
the most successful of our citizens 
were, as a rule, classed among the 
dull pupils. 

‘ ‘Five of the leading lawyers in this 
city were my pupils and they were all 
below the average in scholarship, de- 
portment, and punctuality. Several 
of our most prominent business men 
belong to the same class group, while 
among physicians, engineers and min- 
isters I find that some of my dullest 
pupils are in the front rank. 

**On the other hand, some of my 
brightest and most promising scholars 
are little better than tramps, and most 
of them are below the average in the 
avocation they have chosen.’’ 





14 Packages Flower and Garden 

Novelties. Double Ruse Balsam, Dwarf 

Rovket Larkspur, Golden Queen Mig- 

nonette, Nasturtium, Petunia, Finest mixed 
Sweet Peas, Clarkia, Beet, Onion, Cabbage, Lettuce. 
Radish, Tomato, Turnip 10 cts. Nostamps. De t. 
W. E. Granite State Seed Co., West Derry, NIL, 


LEARN TO FIT GLASSES _ 


Make big money selling spectacles. Send tor our 
free book which telisall ab ut it. Jacksonian 
Optical College. Dept. 22, Jackson, Mich. 


50 Papers that Buy Stories 


Poems,etc. J. «. Prior, Elmhurst, New York City. 
10 Cents 10 Cents 


NO CANVASSIN but profitable and congeni- 
al work, handiing our new 
and most useful article ever invented,for which there 
is a universal demand. Sample L0c. Par iculars free. 
I. Wadsworth Mfg.(o., - Auburn N.Y, 
EMBROIDER Silk. 12Skeins for 15 cents. 99 
inches on each skein. Assorted 
colors. Think ofit. Catalog of Fancy Goods free. 
C. M. Hartley & Co.. Dept. B, Laurelton, Pa. 
LADIE Something new ; making sofa pillowsat 
home ; $7 to $12 weekly ; materials fur- 
nished ; nocanvassing ; steady work. Send stamped 
— envelope. Household Mtg. Co., Erie St., 
cago. 


., MANIGURE SET BY MAIL 25c, 


ois covere buffer, nail polish, 
cuticle cream, orange wood stick, full directions. 
H. H. ROBINSON & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Fine Envelopes white or colored printed 35c 
Sample free. Name on Rubber Stamp, 10c. 
32 p. Catalogue free. H. Brown, Browntown, N. J. 


Indelible Haie Color Azysshece #:00, sam. 


um every sale. D. La Banta, Jackson, Michigan. 


























TRUE HAIR GROWER 


SENT FREE! 


A Remarkable Remedy which cures old standin 
cases of Baldness. Restores 
color without dyeing, stops 
dandruff, cures weak eyebrows and eye 
scalp humors, from whatever 


ty partings un 
cause i 
Ps 


FR 


and Sca) 


testimonials and full 
a and restore gray to 

tural color without dyeing, on receipt of 2¢. to cover 
cost of postage. Wr 


Lorrimer & Co.,° 


nd scalp trouble: 


he price of Lorrimer’s Excelsior Hair 
a Forcer is $1. per 

oap, 25¢. per 
TRIAL of these grand treatments together with 
particulars how wocure all re 


ite . 
er Baltimore, 





Department 87 
Free. Trial Coupon 


This coupon and 2 e. 
entitles you to one bot- 
Lorrimer’s Skin § tle o: Lorrimer’s Ex- 
celsior Hair Forcer 
and one bar of Skin 
and Scalp Soap, free 
by mail, prepaid to 
» any address. Write 
Addres#in full. very distinctly toavoid 


118-120 ye 
ja N.Paca St. Lorrimer & Co. 


gray hair to its natura 
falling, eradicates 
hes, 8can- 





bottle, 
r,but wesend A FREE 


to-day. 











5+4=9 
8-—-4=2 


Seat Work 


For Little Thinkers 


ITH our Number Cards pupils can add, subtract, multiply and 
divide, building the numbers with the cards. Each box contains 


sides. 
with these cards. 


Alphabet Cards. 


250 cards (assorted colors) each t. ch square and printed on both 
Hundreds of combinations can 


made by the little thinkers 


Similar to Number Cards, letters being sub- 
stituted for figures. With them word-mak- 


ing and sentence-making is a pleasure. 
Price, 15 cents a box or one box of each 25 cents postpaid. 


Special w Busy Work Series Free. 


We have a surplus stock of these cards, also of Busy Work Series 
and dislike to carry them over the summer, hence have concluded to of- 
fer a complete set of Busy Work Series FREE to each person sending 
25 cents for a box of Number Cards and a box of Alphabet Cards, pro- 
vided 8 cents extra be enclosed for mailing. This is a special offer 


made for a limited time. 


Busy Work Series 


Consists of 200 leaflets (seeets) 6}x3 inches 
each, on which are printed practical ques- 


tions suitable for all grades up tothe sixth. These leaflets are de- 


voted to Ai 
jects, fifty leaflets being devot 
a 


rithmetic, Geography, Grammar and [liscellaneous Sub- 
: i to each subject. Each fifty are put up 


convenient and substantial manilla ease, and the whole in a hea 


manilla 


ket 14x3x6 inches. The object of the Busy Work Series 


to provide profitable work for the idle pupils and to use for reviews. 
Thousands are using them with success. Nothing better for seat work. 


Regular price 50 cents. 


Thousands of sets have been sold. Remem- 


ber you get the complete series Free with Number and Alphabet Cards. 


INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 









































Elegant Giits from Teacher to Pupil 


School Souvenirs 


\¥o TAU ” f 


These Souvenirs are 8x514 inches in size 


The above cut shows, reduced in size, our School Souvenirs, which have attained such won- 
derful popularity as fitting gifts from teacher to pupil 


At Close of School or Any Holiday or Anniversary, 


when it is desired to present a memento. They are not only handsome to look at, but bearing 
the names of all connected with the school, they are of value as real souvenirs, and will be 
highly prized and carefully preserved. 

The Souvenirs are printed on fine white ivory-finished cards, with handsome embossed 
border. The first card has the name and location of school, teachers and officers, as may be 
desired, with artistic design, printed in bright gold. The names of all the pupils appear upon 
another card, as many cards being used as is necessary to accommodate all the names without 
crowding. The cards are tied at the corner with cord of colored silk, We make three styles of 
Souvenirs, as shown above, 


Plain Souvenirs, Flag Souvenirs, 
and Photograph Souvenirs, 


differing only in the style of the first or title card, 

FLAG SOUVENIRS: The American flag, in colors, attached to a golden staff, and embossed, 
is placed upon the title card in the place of the regular Souvenir design. It makes a handsome 
and patriotic device. This we have named our Flag Souvenir, and it should be so designated 
when ordering. 

_ THE PHOTOGRAPH SOUVENIR differs from the Plain Souvenir only in copying and trans- 
ferring to the title card of the Souvenir the photograph of the teacher, the schoolhouse, some 
favorite author or popular hero. Those desiring Souvenirs with photograph should send a 
cabinet-sized photograph from which to copy. There will be no change in the photograph, and 
the picture on Souvenir will be an exact copy of original, but reduced in size. Much more satis- 
factory results can be given if a cabinet-sized bust or half-length picture is sent than if a full 
length. Photographs returned after copying. 

SPECI AL PH OTOGR APHS Photographs of President McKinley, Admiral Dewey, Queen 

§ Victoria, Pope Leo, Longfellow, Holmes, Tennyson, Lowell, 
Bryant, or any one of a list of 100 noted people, can be placed on the Souvenirs at the same price 
as the Photograph’ style, and it will not be necessary to send a picture to us as we have fine ones 
to copy from. 

NUMBER TO ORDER. There should be at least as many cards ordered as there are names 
appearing upon the Souvenirs. The price is based upon the number of cards anda large number 
of names extra would call for extra expense. State definitely the number you wish, and send 
plainly written, the matter you desire printed. Be sure that names are correctly spelled and 
plainly written. In proper names unusual care is always necessary. 

Orders can usually be filled within three days of the time they are received, but should be 
sent in a couple of weeks in advance, if possible. 


PRICE FOR SOUVENIRS. 


12 or less 75c. 
PLAIN SOUVENIRS. { 15 90c. 
Additional 3c. Each. 
FLAG SOUVENIRS.—Figure amount number of Plain Souvenirs would cost, then add 20 per 
cent to total. 
PHOTOGRAPH OUVENIRS.—Figure amount number of Plain Souvenirs would cost, then add 
25 per cen{; to total. 
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Our New Souvenir Booklets 










LONGFELLOW 


SOUVENIR 
BOOKLET 








“Ve are better than all the ballads 
That ever were sung or saids 
For ye are living poems, 
Find all the rest are dead, 











NEW IDEA AND HANDSOME DESIGN, 


The above cut shows the cover design of our latest Souvenir idea, the Souvenir 
Booklet. This is printed in black and gold upon heavy enameled paper. The booklet 
consists of sixteen pages, and has a number of selections and poems from the works 
of the author named. Weretain in these the characteristic feature of our other 
Souvenirs, and the name and location of school, names of teacher and all the pupils 
are printed on some of the inside pages of the booklet. The booklet is 44% by 5% in 
size, and is tied at the back with silk cord. Our series at present is made up of 


Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes and Lowell, 


the leading four among American poets, and each order will be made up from these 
four in due proportion unless it is desired and stated otherwise. 

This Booklet is highly artistic and is something that any teacher may be proud 
to present and every pupil glad to receive. 


PRICE FOR SOUVENIR BOOKLET, 


For 15 or less $1.25. 
Additional 4c. each. 
Special prices where over 100 are ordered. 
Be sure and mention Souvenir Booklet when this sort is desired. 
Send 2-cent stamp for Samples. 





Instructor Publishing Co. 20-210 Dansville, N. Y. 





























Copied 







Photographs 


One Dozen, from same photo................-+++ 40C. 
Three Dozen ‘ “9 CNS TOR EN PRO $1.00 
Additional * - e+ 5 aie acb apace seen’ 30c. per Doz. 


A larger size (334x514 in.) has been added to our list. This size 
has oval for picture 3x24 inches giving fine effect. These are 
listed as style C, and are supplied at 75c a Doz.—3 Doz, $2.00. We 
recommend them to graduating classes, etc. 


Ciub rates where several order together and at same time. 


Mounted on fine embossed, dark mounts. 
of mounts 2}x3} inches, liberal border around picture as shown in cut. 
Photo returned uninjured. 


Do not send tintypes or stamp photos, as they can not be successfully copied. 
In School they are appropriate (a) as gifts from teacher to pupils (6) for ex- 
They are high grade and low in price. Ask for club rates, 


change among pupils. 


stating number desiring to order. ples Free. 






Nore:—In our Souvenir Department it is n 
photogra) 
willingness to do this work. Our work must not be confounded with the cheap 
riety costing only a few cents a dozen. 


Guaranteed as 
good as originals 


Latest style and high grade. 


Instructor Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y 
ecessary to maintain a complete outfit for copyi 
phs. This department is not occupied to its full capacity, (10,000 pictures daily) hence our 


We guarantee it equal to the original or money 
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An Exceptional 


OPPORTUNITY 


to Secure An 
Artistic 
High-Grade 
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| Piano 





1902 Design. YOUR OWN 


‘FACTORY to 
HOME- 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 





true musical values into our 
the past we have confin 





ible and THEREFORE the 










others say about them. INTERNATIONAL OCEAN TELEGRAPH Co., 


JESSE FRENCH PIANO & ORGAN Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





glad to say that I found it intact and everything in good order. 
the instrument. The toneis good. In conclusion I can only re 
scarf and stool have pleased us sey much and we beg you will accept our 
thanks. The instrument is certainly a first-class one. Respectfull 


When Writing Be Sure 


Size 


A. FRooM. 


first letter. 
publish the following books and want to send you the right ones. 


JESSE FRENCH PIANO CATALOG. 
Dual and ( “(gas 





JESSE FRENCH ORGAN CATALOG. 
*“QUR SURROUNDINGS.,”’ 

LIST of Last Year’s Piano Purchasers. 
LIST of Last Year’s Organ Purchasers. 
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ESSE FRENCH PIANOS 


at wholesale cash and consignment 
prices and on easy terms, in fact upon 


TERMS 

if they areat all within reason, 
We spend time and money to get the 
ianos. In 
ourselves 
to the local trade of our. own stores. NOW we 
intend placing a sample in as many new cities as 
Tst applicant 
1 have the opportunity of buying one at our 
wholesale and consignment prices. Write early. 
You may be the first. Catalogue, etc., FREE. See what 


Havana, Cuba, Jan. 19, 1902. 
Dear Sirs :—On the 17th I was at last able to get my piano home and am 
i am satisfied with 


at that the finns 
ncere 


to say about what price and terms will suit so we can give exact information in our 
Also don’t forget to say whether F goo want a Piano or an Organ, as we 


1108 Olive Street, ST. LOUIS, Missouri. 
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Studying alone—a wilderness Spare-time study under com- ns 
of books—usually resulting in petent teachers—small expense my 
a smattering of information —steady advance—speedy suc- Ses 
and ultimately in despair. cess. a 
S 

A searching review of the subjects of Teacher’s Examinations or a thorough me 

drill in the latest methods of teaching various subjects. Thoroughly competent os 

instructors, Under direction of John W. Holcombe, M. A.,M. Dip., formerly 3% 
State‘Superintendent of Public Instruction of Indiana and lately Chief Clerk of $4 

the United States Bureau of Education. At your own home a Teachers’ Institute #9 

conducted by specialists. Rates reasonable—$5 and upwards, Instructors the best. $4 

No standing stilli—You must either advance or retrograde. Increase in salary Fe 

depends upon increase in earning power. ‘Take advantage of your odd moments 

and success will surely result. im 

CHOOSE YOUR SUBJECTS. s 

In addition to the Teachers’ Department, we have separate courses in almost Ss 

any subject you want. Pedagogy, Psychology, Languages, Mathematics, ¢% 

Drawing, History, Physics, Chemistry, Nature Study, Library Science, The- @ 

ology, Political Science, etc., etc. ct 

A full College Course, attested by Degree authorized by Congress. Faculty 3% 

composed of graduates of the leading colleges and universities. ny 

Write for full details and illustrated catalogue (all free), and name the subject or ht 

subjects which interest you. _ Courses also in Journalism, Shorthand, Typewriting. $s 

Engineering, Bookkeeping and Business, Law, Civil Service Examinations. a 

National Correspondence Institute, Inc., ~ 

44-55 Second National Bank Building a Washington, D.C. ° 
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